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SOME LEADERS IN THE NATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


BY WILLIAM 


HEN you went around among 

them at the Chicago convention, 

the first impression you got of the 
regiment of progressive zealots who were 
whooping it up for “ T. R.” was that they 
were different. They weren’t the sort of 
crowd that you had seen at other national 
conventions. They didn’t know the ropes 
so well as the men you had seen at the 
gatherings of four and eight and twelve 
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years before. A large proportion of them 
hadn't been old enough to vote, much less 
to serve as delegates, at half the conventions 
that were in your mind. 

But they were not abashed by their youth 
or inexperience. They were willing to 
learn, and thought experience was the best 
school. 

“In our State,” said one of a group of 
boys from Pennsylvania, every one of whom 





























WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, COMPTROLLER OF NEW 
YORK, A LEADER AMONG THE PROGRESSIVES 
OF THE METROPOLIS 


From a copyrighted photograth by Pach, New York 
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WILLIAM HORACE HOTCHKISS, MANAGER OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


From a photograph by the Albany Art Union 
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wore a delegate’s badge, “ we have been 
learning by the process of getting licked. 
We've been fighting the organization for 
years and years, getting beaten regularly 
once a year. If we managed to carry the 
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“ This time we put it over. It’s a simple 
story. We learned all the tricks in the game 
by dint of our experience in being licked. 
It kept us in good training. They got over- 
confident, and lost the art of fighting; we 









































HIRAM JOHNSON, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, THE MILITANT LEADER 
OF THE PROGRESSIVES IN HIS STATE 


From a copyrighted photograph 


county, they would run the roller over us 
at the State convention. 

“ At first they tried to scare ‘us out of 
fighting, and into the organization, by ex- 
plaining that we couldn’t afford to do that 
sort of thing; it was .bad for a bright young 
man to be out with the management. They 
caught some suckers with that bait, but not 
enough to keep the fight from being a 
bigger one every year. 


y Harris & Ewing, Washington 


didn’t know what confidence was, but we 
did know what fighting was. We'd learned 
it through being beaten every year and 
coming back for more the next, edging up 
a little closer to the goal every time. This 
year we had the confidence, and we won.” 

That was the story of about all the pro- 
gressive delegations. They were largely 
crowds of young fellows, in chip hats and 
They didn’t look a bit like 


serge suits. 
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the regulation politician of the old style; 
there was no mystery about them, no dig- 
nity, no impressive solemnity, no bun- 
combe. They went around saying what 
they thought, and because it was so ab- 
normal a thing for a lot of delegates to 
think, or to say what they were thinking, 
the Old Guard didn’t believe them when 
they said that if that nomination were 
stolen, there would be a lot of trouble of 
an entirely new kind. 

That was the chief reason why the troub- 
le happened. Delegates have no business 
—that is, under the old rules of the game, 
they had no business—to think. That was 
the exclusive function of the leaders. The 
delegates were lay figures who 
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quietly receives delegations, maps _pro- 
grams, feels out conditions, and organ- 
izes forces for critical moves, may never 


appear before the convention, and yet 
he may be a vastly more important figure 
than the man with the big voice and the 
oratorical habit who gets the front of the 
platform and manages to make himself 
heard above the din of a thirty-minute 
“demonstration.” ‘There are leaders, and 
leaders. If there hadn’t been any leaders 
on the progressive side in that convention, 
why, a crop of them would have sprung up. 
It was the sort of occasion that produces 
them. The potential “ man of the hour” 
was splattered all over the place. 








maintained the forms and pro- 
prieties, and did what their 
bosses told them to do, when the 
bosses didn’t feel entirely ca- 
pable of doing it all alone. 

But this was a new deal. 
These bright young men from 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, and the rest 
of the progressive States, were 
there to think and to perform. 
They were all leaders in their 
own bailiwicks. They didn’t 
know much about party disci- 
pline. They were there because 
they were leaders at home. 
They had proved their ability to 
carry their own precincts—and 
that, after all, is the first quali- 
fication of a real politician. 
They had learned to lead 
through fighting in the ranks; 
to win, by being defeated. 

So when it is proposed to 
write about the leaders of the 
new progressive movement, the 
first impulse is to get the roll- 
call of the delegations that stood 
for progressive ideas in that 
convention, and print it.. Of 
course, in such a _ gathering, 
there must of necessity be some 
who occupy the places in the 
spot-light. There isn’t enough 
room in the center of the stage 
for all of them at once. There 
must be floor leaders, strategists, 























parliamentary experts, organi- 
zers, spokesmen, tacticians. 
The man who sits in an 


inside room at the hotel, and 





WILLIAM FLINN, THE PITTSBURGH POLITICIAN AND MAN OF 
AFFAIRS, WHO IS A LEADER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 


PROGRESSIVES 


From a photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
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THE LAW DE- 
PENNSYLVANIA 


LEWIS, DEAN OF 
UNIVERSITY OF 


DRAPER 
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From a photograph by Haeseler, Philadelphia 
For instance, what better example of 
him could be found than was presented in 
the sturdy figure of Hiram Johnson, Gov- 
ernor of California? He was exactly the 
man needed, and he is exactly the sort of 
man the progressive movement needs now. 
For years he has been climbing toward the 
position of leadership he now holds. 

He fought the powers of evil in Califor- 
nia till at length he downed them, and got 
himself elected Governor. With him came 
in a Legislature of his own kind. When it 
met, he had prepared for it a program of 
measures which he conceived to be neces 
sary to secure the results of the people’s 
victory. He knew that such a movement 
as he had led against the Southern Pacifi 
machine and the forces of corruption in 
San Francisco could be only temporary un- 
less there were fundamental, deep-reaching 
reforms of the whole scheme of public af 
fairs. He therefore demanded such changes, 
and got them—the initiative, referendum, 
and recall; commission administration of 
cities; woman suffrage; real primaries; 
laws for safeguarding the rights of the 
individual, and promoting social and 
economic justice; laws for the control of 
nublic services and the protection of the 
people against corporate oppression. 
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When he had laid bare his sweeping pro- 
gram, it was perfectly plain that if he got 
what he wanted, there would be no more 
boss rule in California. The power would 
be restored to the hands of the people, and 
the people would keep it. He got his laws 
passed, and his success in doing so made 
him the figure he is to-day in the national 
progressive movement. 

This man Johnson knows no compromise 
with wrong. They proposed to steal two 
progressive delegates from California, and 
Hiram Johnson emitted a roar just as loud 
and earnest as if they had proposed to 
throw out his entire twenty-six. It was the 
principle of the thing that inspired his pro- 
test. He told the bosses flatly that if by 
such procedure they stole a Presidential 
nomination, the California electors would 
support for President, not the man in whose 
interest the nomination was stolen, but the 
man to whom it rightfully belonged. He 
pointed out that every electoral candidate 
in his State was ready to adopt this pro- 
gram. 

The bosses didn’t believe him. Other 
men joined in that protest, and the bosses 
didn’t believe them. Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia progressives gave their word 
that they would make good, in their own 





























E. A. VAN VALKENBURG, THE PROGRESSIVE EDITOR 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 


From a photograph 
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States, the threat of Governor Johnson. 
The bosses would not believe that it could 
be true. They went ahead with their plans, 
and only when too late learned that John- 
son, Flinn, Glasscock, and the rest of the 
progressive leaders meant what they said. 

That brings us to William Flinn, of 
Pittsburgh, field-marshal of the new pro- 


Pittsburgh and installed a system under 
which the State organization was certain to 
control. That was the end of Flinn as a 
boss. The pro-boss bosses had beaten the 
anti-boss boss. 

Flinn, contractor and man of big affairs, 
wealthy and willing to bide his time, went 
back to his business, and waited. They 









































HERBERT S. HADLEY, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, ONE OF THE MOST 
NOTABLE FIGURES OF THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


From a photograth by 


gressive movement in Pennsylvania, as 
Johnson is in California. Flinn has been 
accused of being a boss, and he was, once. 
He may be called an anti-boss boss. He 
held the city government of Pittsburgh 
away from alliance with the Quay-Penrose 
machine so long and so effectively that at 
last the boss-controlled Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, in order to get rid of Flinn, 
“ripped” the whole government out of 


Thomson, Kansas City 


say that he must be a bad man because he 
had large interests in city contracts. True; 
he did several million dollars’ worth of 
work in New York, for instance, by dint 
of making the lowest prices and doing the 
work well. They couldn’t keep the busi- 
ness away from Flinn, any more than, when 
the time was ripe for him, they could keep 
the domination of western Pennsylvania 
politics out of his hands. 
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He studied the questions of the times, 
became convinced that things were going 
wrong, and from that the step was short 
that made him a crusader in the progressive 
movement. The sort of argument that 
reached him is suggested by an observation 
he made to me in the course of a long talk 
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low that anybody knows it can’t decently be 
done; it isn’t possible! Are we going to 
stand around proclaiming that we have pro- 
duced an ideal government, that nothing 
needs to be changed, that this is the flower 
of all the economic systems of all times, in 
the face of facts like that?” 









































WALTER R. STUBBS, 


GOVERNOR OF KANSAS, 


ONE OF THE LEADERS 


AND ORIGINATORS OF THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


From a « 


one day in Chicago. I had sought him for 
political information; he wanted to talk 
about social wrongs that the working peo- 
ple of Pittsburgh suffer. Pretty soon I was 
listening to observations of this sort, em- 
phasized with a violence of gesticulation 
that at times endangered passers-by: 
“Why, there are more than eighteen 
thousand women in the Pittsburgh district 
working to support themselves on wages so 


opyrighted photograth by Squires, Lawrence, Kansas 


That’s the sort of thing that got on Bill 
Flinn’s nerves and made a progressive of 
him. And such a progressive! He’s a Cor- 
liss engine for energy, and thinks 
straight and as clear as if his brain had 
the mechanism of a cash-register. Flinn 
organized the great progressive victory in 
the Pennsylvania campaign; and just to 
show what sort of politician he is, I’m go- 
ing to tell how he did it. 


as 




















In the fight to control the State conven- 
tion, the progressives, when the primaries 
came on, brought out candidates for dele- 
gates, pledged to their cause. The machine 
brought “regular” candidates against them. 
Then the machine brought out, in each 
jurisdiction, a few other tickets that were 
labeled “ progressive.”” The voter couldn’t 
tell which “ progressive” ticket to vote, and 
there was every prospect that the reformers 
would be divided and beaten. 

Flinn saw what was doing. To meet the 
situation, he undertook the herculean task 
of making a roster of the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania. He organized his forces al- 
most in a day, got them at work under pre- 
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text that a State business directory, or 
something of the sort, was being prepared, 
and got his lists before his enemies sus- 
pected his hand. 

Then he and his associates mailed to 
every voter a post-card souvenir, giving the 
names of the authorized progressive candi- 
dates for delegates in his precinct. The 
correctness of this list was certified in a 
two-line testimonial over the facsimile sig- 
nature of Colonel Roosevelt: 

These men stand for the things for which I 


stand. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


That.was enough. On the day before the 









































WILLIAM E. GLASSCOCK, GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA, AN ACTIVE 
LEADER OF THE PROGRESSIVES IN HIS STATE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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primaries, practically every voter in the 
State got his card with the direction how to 
vote the right ticket, making sure that the 
strength of the progressives would be con- 
centrated, not dissipated. 

That was Bill Flinn’s big contribution to 
the Pennsylvania campaign. Do you see 
anything very wicked, Machiavellian, out- 
rageous, in thus thwarting the plans of the 
Penrose machine? If it’s wicked to make 
a straightforward appeal to the people to 
use their power effectively, Flinn is a 
wicked man. 

PROGRESSIVE 


ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA 


Alongside of Flinn, working in double 
harness, but over at the other end of the 
State, was another man who once was a 
politician of the politicians, a protégé of 
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Quay, a cog in the ancient Pennsylvania 
machine. He fell out with the organization 
many years ago, became a progressive, got 
control of a run-down newspaper, and 
made it into the militant Philadelphia 
North American of to-day. The man who 
made the North American what it has been 
through all these years of up-hill fighting 
without an apparent chance of victory, the 
man who is the North American, is E. A. 
Van Valkenburg. There isn’t a crook or a 
grafter or a political hack in Pennsylvania 
that doesn’t hate and fear him. 

Van Valkenburg is one of the men who 
fight for what they believe to be right, be- 
cause it is right, not because they want to 
win. Incidentally, he has made it pay; his 
newspaper has become prosperous and 
powerful. But, under Van Valkenburg, it 









































ROBERT S. VESSEY, AN “ ORIGINAL” 


PROGRESSIVE, WHO IS NOW SERVING 


HIS SECOND TERM AS GOVERNOR OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


From a photograph by Christensen, Pierre 
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MOSES E. CLAPP, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, 








ONE OF 


THE PROMINENT PROGRESSIVES OF THE SENATE 


¢. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


would have fought just the same if the in- 
evitable end had been failure and ignominy. 
It couldn’t do anything else, and be Van 
Valkenburg’s newspaper. 

It used to be the leading outdoor sport 
of Pennsylvania politicians to sue “ Van” 
for libel, or try to get him locked up. They 
never succeeded in either locking him up or 
shutting him up. Inch by inch he pushed 
up closer to victory. He was independent 
in everything, fearless, resourceful. He 
knew no party unless it would serve his 
purpose of promoting reform. He would 
support a Democrat, a Republican, a Key- 
stoner, according as the cause would be 
furthered. Defeats only made him ardent 
for more of the fight; and at last he has 
seen the victory won, and completely won. 

The great progressive triumph in the 
spring primaries was, more than anything 





else, the result of the long and arduous 
years of Van Valkenburg’s journalistic 
leadership. To-day he is national com- 
mitteeman for Pennsylvania, in succession 
to Boies Penrose, the deposed boss, and is 
supporting Roosevelt for President, on the 
ground that Roosevelt was the rightful 
nominee of the Chicago convention. 


GOVERNOR STUBBS, OF KANSAS 


Governor Walter R. Stubbs, of Kansas, 
is one of the most interesting figures among 
the leaders of the progressive movement. 

He was once a railroad contractor and 
builder. When he got the idea that there 
was something the matter with Kansas, he 
proceeded to make himself peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the railroad lobbyists. The 
question of railroad taxation was at the fore 
in Kansas at that time. It was peculiarly 
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the business of the railroad lobbyist to 
demonstrate, when taxation questions were 
up, that the road in question was a cheap 
piece of property, and couldn’t in decency 
be taxed nearly so much as the buccaneer- 
ing assessors proposed to soak it. 

On the other side, when questions of rail- 


when they insisted that a particular piece 
of road hadn’t cost much of anything, he 
would produce his yellow old books and 
show that it did, in fact, cost nineteen 
thousand four hundred and _ thirty-seven 
dollars per mile, or some such disgustingly 
specific figure. 





























WILLIAM E. BORAH, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM IDAHO, A 
LEADING REPRESENTATIVE OF WESTERN PROGRESSIVISM 
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From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


road rates were up for consideration, it was 
the affair of the lobbyist to demonstrate that 
this was a terrifically expensive piece of 
road; cost no end of money to build; rates 
must be high, in order to earn fair returns 
on our huge investment! 

In those good old days, it was the busi- 
ness of railroad commissions, Legislatures, 
and taxing bodies to believe the particular 
stories that were told to them at each par- 
ticular time, and ask no fool questions. 
Stubbs, however, asked a lot of fool ques- 
tions. In the first place, having built about 
half the railroads out there, he knew what 
they cost; why on earth shouldn’t he? So 





Then again, when rates were to be fixed, 
and the railroad people would come along 
with the vague proposition that the figures 
were too low, because that road was worth, 
say, maybe, perhaps—oh, they couldn’t tell 
accurately, but it was certainly worth up- 
ward of right smart, and must earn a big- 
ger revenue in order to live — when they 
came along with that sort of stuff, Stubbs 
would get out those books of his again, and 
opine in this wise: 

“That piece of road cost me, to build, 
seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty- 
four dollars per mile; it cost to equip, five 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven 
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dollars per mile. It is capitalized for 
thirty-five thousand dollars per mile. It 
isn’t worth more than sixty per cent of what 
it is capitalized for, and it ought not to be 
allowed to earn returns on more than that.” 

That was awfully uncomfortable argu- 
mentation for a tax commissioner or a traffic 
managef to meet up with. 

Stubbs made himself disagreeable as a 
State Senator, but didn’t do much more; so 
he ran for Governor, and since then he has 
been rather more than disagreeable. He 
has been getting action on things. He got 
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his Legislature to pass the now famous Blue 
Sky Law, which makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to sell nothing to suckers for some- 
thing; and otherwise, he has been quite a 
Governor. 

He saw the progressive movement early, 
because he was one of the inside group that 
made it; and, of tourse, he got aboard. 
Along with his associates, the people of 
Kansas, he happened to have the organiza- 
tion of that State stowed away under lock 
and key; and with such an array of assets, 
Stubbs becomes at once a personage. They 









































JOSEPH L. BRISTOW, 
JOURNALIST AND PUBLIC 
CHAMPIONS OF 


MAN, 


From a 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
WAS ONE OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE 


pryrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, 


KANSAS, WHO, AS 
EARLIEST 


POLICIES 


Washington 
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say he wants to be Senator from Kansas, 
aspiring to the toga now worn by Senator 
Curtis. Assuming that Kansas _ doesn’t 
change its mind about matters concerning 
which it has for a long time seemed to have 
very definite opinions, he very likely will 
get his wish. 
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Bass first broke loose as a member of the 
New Hampshire Assembly; climbed into 
the Senate; tied up with the Churchill- 
Chandler combination of progressives who 
thought they might reform the State, and 
got run over by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad for their pains. They were like 









































JONATHAN BOURNE, JR., UNITED 
PROMINENT 
From a copyrighted phi 

Take Stubbs, transplant him to New 
Hampshire, and, with necessary allowances, 
you would have a pretty good idea of the 
sort of person Governor Robert P. Bass is. 
Bass is a young man, still under forty, but 
with a fine accumulation of political ex- 
perience, incident to sundry runs-in with 
the ancient and puissant New Hampshire 
political machine, over which Senator Jacob 


H. Gallinger presides. 


togvaph by Harris & Ewing, 


STATES SENATOR FROM OREGON, ANOTHER 
SENATORIAL 


PROGRESSIVE 


& Washington 


the rest of these insurgents, however; they 
didn’t know enough to quit when they were 
licked, and in the end Bass was elected 
Governor. He attached himself early to 
the national progressive movement, and -has 
been a prominent and effective figure in it. 

GOVERNOR 


HADLEY, OF MISSOURI 


Hadley, of Missouri, came up in much 
the same way. He was born in Kansas forty 
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years ago, and had the Kansas notion in 
him from the beginning. Before he was 
thirty, he was elected prosecuting attorney 
of Jackson County, Missouri, and locked 
up so many undesirable folks that one could 
walk around almost anywhere in Kansas 
City with confidence of being in good so- 
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lawyers on the other side of the table. Had- 
ley was “up against it,” for certain; every- 
body who looked at the slight, youthful, 
mild-mannered, but very earnest attorney- 
general knew it instantly—that is, every- 
body except Hadley. 

Hadley just started to talk his way out 









































MILES POINDEXTER, 


THE YOUNGER 
From a copyrighted phot 
ciety. He was so good that they defeated 
him for reelection, and then the State of 


Missouri, having been shown, made him at- 
torney-general. He held that job four years, 
and prosecuted everything in the form of a 
trust that he could see. 

His great performance was in his suit 
against the Standard Oil Company. He 
went to New York to take testimony, and 
they put a whole battalion of corporation 
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FROM WASHINGTON, 


SENATE 


ONE OF 


Washington 


of the scrape. He talked the testimony he 
wanted out of his witnesses, talked the ru- 
lings he wanted out of the courts, talked 
the verdicts he wanted out of juries. He 


proved himself the greatest living specialist 
in the line of persuasive conversation; and 
when he was done, he had talked himself 
so far into the confidence of the people 
back in Missouri that they elected him 
Governor—despite his Republicanism. 
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This will also explain in some small 
measure how it befell that the Chicago con- 
vention went almost crazy over Hadley, 
after he had appeared a few times before 
it, and cheered him so long and vociferously 
that he couldn’t get a chance to talk to it 
for half an hour or more. 
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and ran for the Republican nomination for 
Senator in 1908, when he was defeated. 
Two years later he was elected Governor of 
the State, and he is holding down that situ- 
ation now, incidentally keeping Wisconsin 
up to its high average of progressive per- 
formance along reform lines. 
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MADE HIS MARK AS A 


THE NATIONAL 


From a photograph 


McGovern, of Wisconsin, like Hadley, 


was a prosecutor first, and a successful one. 
He’s another of these young men that the 
progressive movement seems to attract so 
powerfully, being only forty-two. Of 
course, being born in Wisconsin, he is a 
product, scholastically, of the University of 
Wisconsin. He was assistant prosecutor 
and then prosecutor of Milwaukee County, 





GRONNA, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
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FROM NORTH DAKOTA, WHO HAS 
BOTH BRANCHES OFe, 
LEGISLATURE 


by Edmonston, Washington 


Governor Glasscock, of West Virginia, 1s 
a. native of that State, but when he was a 
young man he went West for a time, and 
taught school in Iowa and Nebraska— 
which may or may not have responsibility 
for his appearance as a progressive leader. 
Anyhow, he was elected Governor of his 
State two years ago, and revealed himself as 
a most animated progressive. 
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GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA VICTOR MURDOCK, OF KANSAS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing 
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IRVINE L. LENROOT, OF WISCONSIN HENRY ALLEN COOPER, OF WISCONSIN 


From a copyrighted photograth by Harris & Ewing, From a photograph by the Art Portrait Company, 
Washington Washington 


FOUR PROGRESSIVE LEADERS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Early in the pre-convention campaign, he 
announced that West Virginia was for 
Roosevelt. Almost everybody of supposed 
political account in the State laughed and 
said it was all a mistake; West Virginia 
was nothing of the sort. Glasscock put his 
little organization at work, and it presently 
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structive progressive that earned him the 
nomination for Governor two years ago. 
Governor Robert S. Vessey, of South Da- 
kota, native of Wisconsin and pioneer of 
the State whose chief executive he now is, 
has been a successful business man. He 
went to the State Legislature, and there 









































JAMES R. GARFIELD, 


SECRETARY OF THE 


INTERIOR IN PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT’S CABINET, AND A PROGRESSIVE OF 


NATIONAL 


From a photograth by Pach, New 


proved to include in its membership about 
all the people in the State. In the end, 
West Virginia sent a solid delegation for 
Roosevelt to the Chicago convention, and the 
Governor carried away one of the choicest 
vindications that anybody could ask. 
Chester H. Aldrich, Governor of Ne- 
braska, broke into politics early, for le is 
a native of Ohio. ‘He was a leader in the 
State Senate, making a record as a con- 
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took an acute interest in the various prob- 
lems in connection with which business and 
government touch each other—the regula- 
tion of railroads, banks, and the like. He 
was elected Governor in 1910, and early 
this year allied himself with the movement 
that developed into the national progressive 
campaign, — 

This progressive movement has attracted 
the interest of a great number of university 

















men, among whom not a few have proved 
themselves exceedingly capable politicians 
when they set about to produce results. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, is one 
of these; he affiliated himself with the pro- 
gressive campaign in Massachusetts very 
early, and became a leader. President 
Charles R. Van Hise, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, has contributed by his studies, by 
his writings, and especially in his dictation 
of the enlightened policy of the great in- 
stitution he heads, to the movement for 
better political and economic conditions. Of 
the same faculty is John R. Commons, pro- 
fessor of economics, author, student, and 
specialist in trades unionism and industrial 
questions, author of numerous works on 
these and related topics; withal, a very 
practical politician, who may commonly be 
found somewhere near the headquarters of 
the committee on resolutions, with a “few 
little planks.” 


PROGRESSIVES IN CONGRESS 


Of the group of Congressional pro- 
gressives—they used to be classed together 
as “insurgents,” when they were starting 
the movement that reformed the House 
rules and the Senate traditions—not much 
need be said here, because most of them are 
so well known. They are where they are, 
in the leadership of the progressive move- 
ment on the legislative field, because they 
began long ago, and fought their various 
ways up toward the top of the structure. 

Men like Senators Clapp of Minnesota, 
Bristow of Kansas, Cummins of Iowa, 
Borah of Idaho, Crawford of South Da- 
kota, Gronna of North Dakota, Poindexter 
of Washington, Bourne of Oregon, Works 
of California, Kenyon of Iowa, and Con- 
gressmen Norris of Nebraska, Murdock of 
Kansas, Lenroot and Cooper of Wisconsin, 
and the rest of the valiant group who 
carried the progressive fight first into the 
national Congress, have seen their work 
produce results that now give direction, pur- 
pose, and inspiration to the entire political 
life of the nation. 

For them it has been a fight, first, for the 
right to express their honest convictions; 
then for their political lives, when they were 
attacked by bigotry, selfish interests, and 
political terrorism; and finally, when their 
ideas had at last found acceptance with the 
thinking public, for the domination of the 
whole national thought. 

Along with these men who have lived in 
3 
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the thick of the crusade for better political 
conditions, and to whom it has been a vo- 
cation, must be suggested another and a 
larger group. With these latter, politics is 
an avocation, but they have been just as 
persistent supporters of the progressive 
movement. Among them are men like Cecil 
Lyon, of Texas, long national committee- 
man from that State; Chester Rowell, edi- 
tor of the Fresno Republican, who is picked 
by many to be a Senator from California 
in the not distant future; Francis J. Heney, 
prosecutor of graft in San Francisco and 
persistent fighter everywhere for the cause 
of decency; Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of 
Montana, who served as chairman of the 
Roosevelt organization in the pre-conven- 
tion campaign; Edwin W. Sims, Medill 
McCormick, Professor Charles E. Merriam, 
and a host of other young men of Illinois, 
who have carried forward the movement in 
that State; Edwin M. Lee and his associ- 
ates, who have done equally practical and 
effective work in Indiana; James R. Gar- 
field; Gifford and Amos Pinchot; Judge E. 
C. O’Rear, who has become the acknowl- 
edged leader of the fight in Kentucky; Rich- 
mond Pearson, “Zeb” Walser, and the re- 
markable group of men who have not only 
kept a real Republican patty alive in North 
Carolina, but have made it a thoroughly 
progressive party; Everett Colby, George 
L. Record, and the rest of the “new idea” 
men of New Jersey, who at last have seen 
their idea in the way of prevailing; William 
Draper Lewis, the enlightened and inde- 
pendent dean of the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania; William A. 
Prendergast, comptroller of the City of New 
York, orator, and practical administrator 
of rare capacity; and William Horace 
Hotchkiss, until recently superintendent of 
life insurance, and now manager of the 
Roosevelt campaign in the Empire State. 
But it would be useless to attempt a cata- 
logue of the men who richly deserve men- 
tion, and much more, for their services to 
the movement that is now the one central 
fact in our national affairs. 

Men of this same sort have led other 
great movements toward the light, in other 
times. A generation hence, when their 
figures stand out in truer perspective and 
better proportion, people will say of these 
pioneers and crusaders, as we say of others 
whose memory has been enriched with the 
passing of the years, that “there were giants 
in those days.” 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


“HE first national convention of the 
‘| Progressive party has met, named 
its candidates, adopted its plat- 
form, sent forth its appeal to the nation. 
Its ticket, Roosevelt and Johnson, is pecu- 
liarly fitting. It represents East and 
West; and, more important by far, it stands 
for the most effective handling of the two 
sets of political problems that must be 
treated under our dual government — the 
problems of the nation, and those of the 
States. 

Roosevelt typifies nationalism. He wants 
the nation made strong and united. He 
would equip the national government with 
every means to do those things that can be 
done only by the national authority, for the 
whole people. He recognizes that these 
things include many that once were looked 
upon as properly falling within the au- 
thority of the States, or that were not 
dreamed of by the fathers when they es- 
tablished the division of responsibilities 
between nation and States. Of all things, 
he would avoid the incompetence, the in- 
efficiency, the futility that represents di- 
vided power and uncertain placing of 
responsibility. 

Governor Johnson, on the other hand, 
while a nationalist as Roosevelt is a na- 
tionalist, is also a firm believer in the 
potency of the States to accomplish vast 
benefits. He represents that school which 
sees in the division between States and 
nation the opportunity for covering the 
ground more closely, doing the work more 
accurately and completely. He stands forth 
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as the man who has made the most of the 
State’s powers; who has employed them to 
accomplish political reforms. 

His own great work, standing as a monu- 
ment to his own leadership, skill, and states- 
manship, and as a beacon-light to other 
States than his own California, has been 
done in this field. He has proved once for 
all that the sovereign States are not to be 
looked upon as impediments and obstruc- 
tions, but as agencies for producing real 
and useful results. He has restored State 
government to the dignity and serious pur- 
pose that it deserves. He has proved that 
a career of the very first magnitude is open 
to any man who can and will! lead a great 
State along the paths of progress and light. 

He has brought home to everybody a 
realization that the State is the unit on 
which both progress and retrogression are 
based. The State that would go forward 
may be made an inspiration to every other 
State. The State that sinks back into hope- 
lessness, acceptance of boss rule, and cor- 
rupt control becomes a part of the national 
machine that seeks to impose the rule of 
vicious and selfish interests. 

Lasting, effective, working reform must 
be accomplished by the cooperation of the 
nation and the States. Each in its own 
realm must do its part. Each serves it pur- 
pose, performs its highly important func- 
tion. Hiram Johnson has proved that the 
man who will make the most of the op- 
portunities presented by what has been too 
commonly esteemed the smaller field, may 
build himself into a place of affection and 
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confidence among the people, and make his 
State and his work the example and inspi- 
ration to all who would truly serve. 

It is with intent to get back to these 
underlying problems of our nation’s life 
and growth that the new party has come 
into being. It has declared itself devoted 
to the humanities, to the betterment of the 
life and the living conditions of all the 
people. It has spoken its determination to 
shake itself free from all shackles of mere 
tradition; to look forward, not backward; 
to give itself to faith, not doubt; to be the 
engine, not the brake; the servant, not the 
tyrant of national destinies. 

The call for the convention breathed this 
purpose, and made men believe in the 
movement. Although that call provided for 
a smaller representation of the States than 
has been the rule in conventions of the 
older parties—in fact, only about half as 
large—the enthusiasm of the response was 
such that almost as many delegates were 
present as sat in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions combined. 

By way of attesting their zeal for the 
cause, many States sent two, three, and four 
times as many delegates as they were asked 
to commission. One State actually sent 
seven times as many, giving them authority 
to do—what? To sit in the gathering, to 
pay their individual expenses, and to cast 
one-seventh of a vote each! That was the 
answer which Connecticut—wrongly sup- 
posed to be a hopelessly tradition-bound 
community, because so long misrepresented 
by boss-picked politicians — gave to the 
jeering vaunt that it would be impossible 
even to find delegates from such “ con- 
servative” States. 

From first to last, the convention was 
marked by a determination to avoid per- 
sonal differences and clashes of interest or 
ambition. Everywhere was the sign of in- 
tense desire to accomplish a real work for 
the whole nation; to establish a party as 
broad as the country, with a national con- 
ception of its task. It was no one man’s 
and no one section’s affair. Its ambition 
was to stand for a far-reaching program, 
not a factional protest. There was heard 
on every hand rejoicing that the excesses 
of the Republican convention had opened 
the way for the inauguration of a new deal. 

In personnel, the gathering was very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary political conven- 
.tion. Republicans, Democrats, Populists, 
prohibitionists, socialists, were all to be 
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found among the delegates. They were not 
disappointed and soured politicians, seek- 
ing places and salaries. In vastly larger 
proportion, they were men who had elected 
to give up opportunity, prestige, advantage, 
and leadership in one or other of the old 
parties, in order to follow convictions that 
urged toward the new. . 

But in yet greater part, the convention 
was made up of people who had taken little 
part in politics on the national stage. It 
was composed of business men, working 
men, professional men, educators, students 
of public questions, brought together by the 
common desire to offer themselves as work- 
ers in the great volunteer army of political 
liberation. 

For that idea of political liberation was 
dominant in all minds. Call them zealots, 
enthusiasts, fanatics, what you like; the 
fact remains that they represented the busi- 
ness, the substantial character, the working 
and useful masses of the communities from 
which they came. The thought of emanci- 
pation was at the top of more minds than 
ever dreamed of emancipation in the con- 
vention that first named Lincoln for 
President. 

To. give a betrayed government back into 
the hands of the people; to lift it out of the 
mire of corruption and selfish control; to 
devise means that should insure against all 
possibility of future degradation into the 
sordid old estate; to make it of greatest 
possible usefulness to the millions of the 
exploited, rather than to the millionaires 
of exploitation; to examine the ills and evils 
of present-day society with clear and under- 
standing vision, and to prescribe for them 
without prejudice or bias—that was the 
high and guiding spirit of the occasion. 

That the launching of the new party was 
a success, beyond either the hopes of its 
initiators or the fears of its opponents, is 
not questioned by any sincere commentator. 
Its aim of true nationalism, as against fac- 
tionalism or sectionalism, was strikingly 
suggested in the selection of the portraits 
which hung at the front of the Coliseum— 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and Jackson. Such a conjunction could 
have represented the political purposes of 
no other party in the country’s history. The 
platform, unhampered by prejudices or 
superstitions, was made to match the set 
of aims that that group of patron saints 
suggested. 

Something like religious aspiration and 
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earnestness pervaded the convention, es- 
pecially on the closing and climactic day 
when the ticket was nominated and the 
platform adopted. The audience sang 
“America” and “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” with fervor suggestive of an old- 
time religious revival. More than one voice 
quavered with emotion as men sounded the 
pledges of their loyalty. All in all, it was 
a scene as impressive as it was unique 
among political occasions. 

Thus auspiciously the Progressive party 
is launched. What the harvest will be, 
cannot now be forecast. That it will take 
its place at once on a parity with the older 
parties which have long divided the respon- 
sibilities and the benefits of national con- 
trol, is not seriously questioned by intelli- 
gent observers. 

Weeks in advance of the Progressive con- 
vention, when there was yet cavil and doubt 
and ridicule from many quarters, Mr. 
Munsey spoke in calm, earnest, confident 
words his conviction that the time was ripe, 
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the opportunity vast, the leadership ready, 
and the following waiting, to make a truly 
progressive and constructive party. He 
shut his eyes to difficulties, his ears to mis- 
givings. He looked beyond these immediate 
considerations, saw the national need, 
heard the universal demand for new and 
better political instruments, and recognized 
the awakening of conscience that had taken 
possession of the people. He declared his 
confidence that the time had come for a big, 
determinative movement in step and tune 
with the time. 

Voicing this feeling, on July 3, just after 
the Democratic convention had done its 
work, Mr. Munsey published a signed edi- 
torial in his daily newspapers, presenting 
an analysis of the situation under the cap- 
tion, “ The New Party and the Democratic 
Convention.” It presented his ideas of the 
new party’s place in the national field in 
a fashion which is just as fitting and accu- 
rate to-day as it was then. For this reason 
it is herewith reproduced. 


THE NEW PARTY AND THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION 


HE work of the Baltimore convention is favorable to the Progressive 


party. 
this new party. 


It is, on the whole, the best thing that could have happened for 


If the program of the reactionaries had been carried through and a con- 


servative placed in nomination, with 


a conservative platform, the field for 


a third party would undoubtedly have been broader, but not better. 
With Governor Wilson, a radical, in nomination on a radical platform 





and under radical influences, the danger of founding the new party on too 
radical lines is removed. With Taft occupying the reactionary ground and 
Wilson thé radical, there remains a distinct place for the new party, a place 
of sane, sound policies that will be wisely and courageously progressive, and 
at the same time constructive and encouraging to industry. 

ut the question of progressivism is by no means all that is involved in this 
new party. It has a distinct work to do in giving to the people of this country 
better politics, cleaner politics, free from boss rule. It has a distinct work to 
do at this particular juncture in rebuking the Republican party for its high- 
handed methods and downright robbery in the recent campaign for delegates 
to the Chicago convention, and in that convention itself. 

It has a distinct work to do, as only a new party can do, in squaring itself 
to the needs of the hour and to the needs of the future unhampered by party 
traditions and by the sinister influences which, to a greater or less extent, pos- 


sess an old party. Indeed, it is a question how many decades a party can sur- 


vive before it becomes permeated by the corrupt influences of bossism and 
special interests, and passes beyond first-rate usefulness. 

It has a distinct work to do in the upbuilding of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion that shall end the vicious one-party system now established in the South- 
ern States, which has made possible the wretched Southern Republican dele- 
gate farce. The Republican party was started as an abolition party, and has 
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been and will always remain a sectional party. As such it does not meet the 
demands of the hour. It has made no progress in fifty years in the political life 
of the South, and if it were to live, it would make no progress in another half- 
century. 

Ever since the reconstruction days in the South, that section of the coun- 
try has had practically only one party, and to have one party is beneficial neither 
to a State nor to a party itself. 

There should be a party against which there is no prejudice in any section 
of the country, and which can successfully compete with the other party on the 
lines of ideas and ideals rather than on geographical lines. 

It were far better that the new party be founded right, with less alluring 
prospects of immediate success, than to swerve from the best standards for the 
sake of winning a quick triumph at the polls. The question of victory in No- 
vember is entirely secondary to a right start, entirely secondary to building 
wisely and well so far as it goes. 

This does not presuppose, however, that the new party, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Roosevelt, will not give a good account of itself in the coming elec- 
tion. In fact, the chances of its doing so are far better than were the chances 
of Mr. Roosevelt making any considerable success in the campaign for the 
nomination. He started under impossible conditions and won, against over- 
whelming odds, a decisive and emphatic victory. 





proposals for which Colonel Roosevelt and 


Following that, on July 16, Mr. Munsey 
the Progressive party stood and still stand 


was quoted in a widely published interview 


as stating his reasons for hope that the 
Progressive party would win in the coming 
election, and that, whether it won then or 
not, it was destined to ultimate success. In 
this interview he outlined his reasons for 
confidence in the substantive, constructive 


—proposals designed to further the busi- 
ness, material, substantial interests of the 
United States, as well as to improve the 
moral tone and social efficacy of the gov- 
ernment. 

In this interview Mr. Munsey said: 








THE NEW PARTY’S PROSPECT OF SUCCESS 


Y hopes are to see the Progressive party win in November. My ex- 
pectations are that it will. At this juncture the triumph of the new 


4 party doesn’t seem so certain. Wilson looks to be the winning can- 
didate. This is a now impression. The early part of October will, I think, 


show Mr. Roosevelt to be the winning man. Faith, yes. But faith, said St. 
Paul, is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. And 
St. Paul knew his job. 

My faith in Mr. Roosevelt’s ascendency as the weeks go on rests on the 
belief that he will stand on the sanest, best, and most up-to-date platform of 
the three parties, and, too, on Mr. Roosevelt himself—on his matchless record 
of achievemerits and on his matchless capacity for further achievements along 
the line of the necessities of to-day. 

Mr. Roosevelt will make the fight of his life for the industrial and busi- 
ness and commercial supremacy of America. He will make the fight of his life 
against the false economic theories of the Democratic party, against the ultra- 
radicalism of the Democratic party. He will make the fight of his life for the 
supremacy of the American wage, for the protection of American industries, 
and the protection of our American markets. Mr. Roosevelt will stand for 
construction, not destruction. 
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Only twice in more than half a century have the Democratic economic poli- 
cies won out in a national election. Whenever the issues have been placed 
squarely before the voters of America, the workers of America, as they have 
been in national campaigns, the economic policies of the Republican party 
have triumphed. The Progressive party will stand for the economic policies 
that have made this country great among the nations of the earth, the same 
economic policies, only brought up to date to fit the needs of the hour. 

Mr. Roosevelt will steadfastly battle in the coming campaign for social 
justice and industrial evolution, without which, as he aptly puts it, we shall 
have industrial revolution. 

Mr. Roosevelt speaks a language that the plain people understand. They 
know the great work he has done for the country and know to a certainty that 
in his coming administration he will do equally great work for the country. 

When Mr. Roosevelt entered the campaign for delegates to the Chicago 
national Republican convention, it was not known that he still retained his old 
following with the plain people of the country. It was loudly claimed that 
he did not, that his popularity had vanished. Some of us did not believe this 
to be true. We contended that his strength with the people was as great as 
ever, and we put our faith to the test, with the result that now WE KNOW. 

So in this campaign we start with a certainty as to the splendid leacer- 
ship of Mr. Roosevelt and his standing with the people. 

It is mainly on the foregoing that I base my confidence in Mr. Roosevelt's 
triumph. The fight is a two-party fight, the Progressive party against the Dem- 
ocratic party. If my analysis of the situation is right, Mr. Taft will cut little 
figure in the coming struggle. Mr. Roosevelt will loom so big as the fighting 
force against radicalism and dangerous economic theories, that the men who wish 
to see the policies maintained that have built up industrial America will, before 
the middle of October, realize that the only way to save these policies is to get 
behind the man who can win—Theodore Roosevelt : 

He can win: Taft cannot win. Consequently, every vote cast for Taft 
would mean a half-vote cast for Wilson. This doesn’t look to me like the kind 
of a year when the real men of the country, the men who have industries, and 
the men who are benefited by industry, will wish to waste their votes. 

This is a fight for the wages we have and the better wages we hope for. 





THE CITY 


On, the gray eyes of the city, they are laughing on her throng, 

Where the toilers raise their turrets with a lusty, strident song; 

And she’s musing on the future, with its rainbow dreams unborn, 
When the world shall praise her glory as the sparrows praise the dawn. 


Oh, the gray eyes of the city, they are scornful, proud, and vain! 
For her commerce leads all others in accumulated gain; 

And her sipping spans the ocean with its manufactured store, 
While her engines stand all panting on the threshold of her door. 


Oh, the gray eyes of the city, they are weeping bitter tears 

For her weak and puny offspring and her gamins old in years; 
For the leering, painted women and the youngsters worldly-wise 
That she mothered in her anguish with her shame before her eyes 


Oh, the gray eyes of the city, they are blinf and blurred and black! 

She is waiting for the Savior to come treading His way back; 

She is praying for those life-crumbs that shall gladden you and me 

Which the dogs licked ’neath His table on the shores of Galilee! 
Gordon Johnstone 
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THE LAUNCHING OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


ISTORY’'S biggest events are not often recognized for their real char- 
acter and significance at the time when they occur. Little things have 
tremendous outcomes; seemingly imposing events often bring trivial 

consequences. The great events which may, in the moment of their happening, 
be known as of their real caliber, are the more impressive; and among those 
that we have seen in our recent national life, the launching of the new Progress- 
ive party easily takes precedence. 

No man dares sincerely doubt that an epoch was marked by the conven- 
tion which on August 5, 6, and 7 brought forth, in full panoply of power, equip- 
ment, and organization, the party which in November will make its first bid for 
public confidence and support. 

For years it has been apparent to discerning minds that somehow, and 
soon, there must be a reforming of political allegiances, which would get the 
true progressives on one side and their various opponents on the other. The 
old régime of a Republicanism partly progressive and partly reactionary, a De- 
mocracy claiming the privilege of national service while based on conditions 
and principles essentially local, could not last. The nation could no longer move 
forward without an instrument fitted for intelligent and national treatment of 
the great issues. That instrument has been forged and fashioned to the needs 
and the strength of to-day’s collective purpose. 

However men may differ as to the immediate political outlook, however 
wide their divergences as to the specific programs of the three great parties, 
there must be general agreement that an anomalous and impossible condition 
is going to be ended because of the new party's advent. 

For a long time, in its articles on politics and affairs, MUNsEy’s MaGa- 
ZINE has persistently pointed out this anachronistic situation and insisted that 
it must be ended. The convention of the first week in August left no uncer- 
tainty that such a result had been achieved. 

In point of delegate attendance, the Progressive gathering was almost as 
large as the combined Republican and Democratic conventions. In respect of 
ardor, of earnestness, of almost religious zeal, it surpassed any like assemblage 
in a generation. It was made up of men and women—yes, men and women— 
moved by solemn conviction, prepared to sacrifice, if need be, every personal 
ambition, every thought of place or preference, every consideration of mere 
office or profit, to the work of supplying a pressing national need. 

A great gathering of devoted men and women who thus devoutly take up 
an Augean task of national cleansing, singing with equal fervor “ America” 
and “ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” will not be misunderstood by the millions 
back at home who have wished for such a political tool to be placed in their 
hands. 

It was a gathering marked at once by the zeal of the crusader and the 
thought, care, and caution of the statesman. Its platform was wrought out 





NOTE—AU editorials in this department were written before the end of July 
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through days and nights of close consideration and microscopic analysis. It 
promised nothing thoughtlessly, nothing recklessly, nothing demagogically. It 
regarded its statement of principles as a contract with the people, to be entered 
not lightly, and to be executed with all sincerity. 

The full significance of its spirit of sacrifice and service could be appre- 
ciated only by one who saw and heard and felt. That significance will be made 
plain to the nation by the work that is ahead; by the writings and the speeches 
of the leaders and their thousands of lieutenants who will go out to carry the 
new gospel to the people. 

A party founded in such a crisis, declaring its intent to meet such an 
emergency, moved by such a spirit, justified by such conditions as exist in the 
nation, will not fail to inspire an answering confidence among millions who 
have felt the need of such a revival. It will go far; its wisest leaders are con- 
fident of its very real chance to win this year. 

But whether it shall win immediately, in actual results at the polls, it marks 
a new and better era, a long step forward and upward, and an ultimate victory 
for the best and noblest aspirations of a nation that is proud to regard itself 
as the chosen people to develop the best and wisest institutions of human ad- 


vancement. 





YES, WE’LL TAKE A SLICE, PLEASE! 


ORE than a year ago, the first investigation of William Lorimer’s title 
to a seat in the United States Senate was concluded with a verdict 
in his favor. At the time it looked like a final determination. That 

a real investigation could be forced, to right the wrong of that first farcical 
performance, seemed impossible. 

Nevertheless, MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE believed a second inquiry could and 
should be compelled. It published two articles, completely covering and illu- 
mining the affair. Those articles, stating and analyzing the whole case, concen- 
trated public attention on it, inspired the demand for a new trial, and gave lead- 
ership and focus to the demand for a clean, decent deal. The result was the 
second investigation and the verdict that Lorimer must go —a verdict reached 
by almost exactly a two-to-one vote of the Senate. 

While the congratulations on this triumph of respectability are going” 
round, we think it worth while to make brief mention of the above facts. 





THE “IMPOSSIBLE EXPENSE”’ OF THE PRIMARY 


HEY had a popular primary in Idaho recently, in which William E. Borah 
was nominated as the Republican candidate to succeed himself in the 
United States Senate. 

Soon afterward, Mr. Borah filed with the secretary of the Senate an item- 
ized statement of his expenses in connection with the primary. Only there were 
no items. He certified that he had not spent a cent—not one. He swore to that 
statement. 

From the political bosses and gangsters—men of the Lorimer and Pen- 
rose type—we hear constantly that the popular primary is impossible, because it 
costs too much. The poor man, they say, can’t afford to enter it. 

It is true that the popular primary is expensive—for men of the Lorimer- 





Penrose-Stephenson sort. Stephenson swore that he spent considerably more 
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than one hundred thousand dollars to nominate himself for Senator from Wis- 
consin. It comes high for public servants of that sort to get nominations; and 
even when nominated they are mighty apt to be defeated at the election. 

3ut the Borahs don’t worry about the cost of the primary. They know 
that, having served the people, the people will stand by them. They are safe - 
with the people because the people have been safe with them. 

The real objection to the primary is that it makes it frightfully expensive 
for men of the wrong kind to get nominations. It isn’t an objection that will 
weigh heavily with the people. 


LAYING AN ANCIENT GHOST 


REAL public service would be performed by some person of historical 
and statistical turn who would chase to its lair and slay the curious 
superstition that a Presidential year is necessarily a bad business year. 

It isn’t. The contrary is nearer the truth. 

Go to the dreary wastes of tabulated and predigested figures on the pro- 
duction of anything from pig iron to sunshine and rain, and you will find 
that Presidential years make an unusually favorable showing. Even in the mat- 
ter of crops, which mainly depend for their seasonal variations on weather, it 
is shown that the quadrennial election years have been providentially favored, 
and that wheat, corn, and hogs have been given to exceptional bounty. Na- 
ture seems to mark the recurring season of conversational overproduction by 
distributing her favors a bit more graciously than in other years. 

The present is no exceptional season. Business, despite a persistent dis- 
position to cry it down, is looking up. Mere speculation is not so thrifty, but 
business—that’s another thing. Building houses, buying steel rails, adding to 
our stock of box cars and locomotives, raising pigs and selling them abroad— 
these and most other departments of real business endeavor are on the up grade. 
Whimsies, pessimism, and groundless superstition to the contrary notwith- 
standing, destiny appears bent on plunging the nation into the thick of an era 
of prosperity and expansion all along the line. 

This country is right on the verge of attuning its political program to the 
economic, social, and industrial needs of the times. There has been too much 
discord. When harmony is established, there will be an epoch of sane, solid per- 
manent development that will carry us forward as we have never moved before. 





HARVEST AND THE HANDS 


NE day in July, when a vast stretch of the Middle West was a wide, 
rippling sea of ripening grain, thirty sunburnt farm laborers turned up 
in Hutchinson, Kansas. They were part of that flock of migratory 

harvesters which follows the thrasher each year from Oklahoma northward 
beyond the Canadian border. 

No sooner did they reach the bustling Kansas town than they were the 
center of a spirited bidding. One farmer offered two dollars and fifty cents 
a day, and board. In a second, another had raised him to three dollars, throw- 
ing in the free use of his motor-car for pleasure rides after the day’s work 
was done. 

The first bidder then added to his offer fried chicken three times a day. 
His opponent stepped up with the inducement of free lunch and cold drinks in 
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the field, and a barn-dance every other night. The man with the barn-dance won 
out and got the men. 

This episode furnished a great deal more than a picturesque telegram for 
an alert Western correspondent. It illustrated the fact that there is a big and 
tremendous demand for help on the farm—greater, of course, at harvest-time, 
but almost always existent. 

The irony of the situation is intensified when you stop to consider the awful 
tragedy of huddled poverty in the tenement districts of our greater cities, and 
particularly New York. Here men, women, and children stifle, suffer, and die 
in the squalid pinch that metropolitan congestion always imposes. Yet, out in 
the great open spaces of the West, sunshine, fresh air, and a life of freedom 
and comparative ease beckon to all these people. 

The movement “ back to the farm” could have no larger significance, and 
could achieve no more beneficial or healthful result, than by attracting from the 
crowded districts of the cities that vast, clannish population, whose citizenship 
and whose utility would be enhanced by such a change. It would eliminate the 
fried-chicken competition, such as happened in Hutchinson; and, incidentally, 
it would give a larger stability to that backbone of our wealth and that fountain- 
head of all our real prosperity—the farm. 


THE LATE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


ISTORY will hardly present a parallel to the reign of the Emperor 
Mutsuhito of Japan. Not Elizabeth, not Louis XIV, not Victoria, 
saw such wonders of change and progress in the lifetime of one ruler 

as Japan achieved during the reign of Mutsuhito. 

Secluded as he was from touch with the world, it is probable that we 
shall never be able accurately to gage the part which this ruler’s personality 
and intellect played in the national movement of which he was perhaps the 
leader, perhaps only the figurehead. At any rate, he was the sovereign, and 
the idolized sovereign, of his people during the time that saw Japan rise from 
obscurity and insignificance to a foremost rank among the powers of the 
world. 

Ambition and bravery were almost the total of national resources out of 
which a world-power was builded in one reign. For four thousand years 
the Island Empire had known almost naught of change or progress. In one 
man’s lifetime it caught up with all the progress of all the ages. 

Mutsuhito came to the throne when yet a boy. At nineteen he gave an in- 
terview to a foreign diplomat, the first any Japanese ruler had ever granted. 
The attendants whom an outraged populace thought responsible for this dis- 
graceful proceeding came near being assassinated; but the nation was already 
looking toward the light, and at length found it. Modernism became a very 
rage. Occidental education was introduced, with an American as _ leader. 
Western habits of dress, life, business, and industry were adopted. 

China was easily crushed in the decisive war of 1894, and a life-and-death 
conflict with Russia was thereby made inevitable. It came, and Japan, magnifi- 
cently ready and nobly self-sacrificing, won a bloody victory of whose fruits she 
was in great measure despoiled. That story is fresh in the world’s recollection. 
as are the splendid sense and self-restraint with which Japan bore herself 
through the bitter realization that her sacrifices had been largely in vain. 

In this last chapter is really the crowning glory of Mutsuhito’s reign. It 
is our finest example of national earnestness and self-control. It is a lesson, 
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too, that we and other Western nations may well study with profit, as we face 
an era in which we must inevitably deal with problems affecting the fundamen- 
tals of our social organization, the very life of our civilization. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE COURTS 


ORE than twenty years ago, a California irrigation company issued 

bonds to the amount of half a million dollars, sold them, and ex- 

ecuted its project. The bonds, though dated November 17, 1890, 

were, by their own terms, not to begin bearing interest till January 1, 1891. 

This discrepancy of forty-five days conflicted with a provision of the Cali- 

fornia irrigation district law, and the corporation defaulted in order to get a 

decree correcting the technical mistake. The corporation was solvent, and has 

been able to pay the interest ever since. The bonds were to run twenty years, so 
they have now matured. 

But after the beginning of that lawsuit, no more interest was ever paid. 
The case has been in court ever since. One State court held the bonds invalid; 
another held them valid. Three sets of lawyers have died since the trouble 
started; the property has tripled in value, making the security as good as wheat 
at the mill. The case has just got to trial in a minor Federal court, whence 
it will presumably be appealed through the necessary gradations of jurisdiction 
to the United States Supreme Court. If there are plenty of lawyers in the next 
few generations, it will probably be settled some day. 

This is simply a suit to correct a technical mistake. If it is understood 
aright, there was and is no intention to defraud anybody. Yet it has taken 
more than twenty years to get fairly started toward settlement — the correc- 
tion of an error; and meanwhile investors are kept out of their money. 

That case illustrates perfectly the chief cause of complaint against our 
laws and courts. With such things happening repeatedly, and with eminent 
jurists resigning under fire or being tried under impeachment, it seems boot- 
less to protest against occasional criticism of the courts. There is going to 
be complaint, more and more of it, till this sort of thing is ended. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL CHURCH 


N Kansas—the home of many good ideas—Ex-Governor Hoch and others 
are pressing a propaganda in favor of a general consolidation of churches 
in the small towns and country villages. 

Elsewhere in this magazine, the problem of the small church is forcefully 
and truthfully presented in an article by Dr. Joseph Odell, a well-known clergy- 
man of Scranton, Pennsylvania. As he points out, a community of five hundred 
people cannot possibly maintain four or five churches in their best efficiency. 
All the available energies and resources are spent in the struggle to maintain a 
machinery, and there is nothing left to make the machinery work vigorously 
and successfully for the real ends that the church has in view. 

Piles of brick and stone are not the living church, nor is their erection 
the real task of the church. Fewer churches would be stronger, and there 
would be a larger surplus of enthusiasm and means to carry on the spiritual and 
practical work that a rural community needs. The problem is one of the great 
ones that we of the United States have to meet at the present day. 












THE OLD HUNGER 


BY FRANK ATWATER WARD 


ATCHING the old man’s skinny 

W fingers caress the rough slab, 

McCarthy felt something creep 

up his spine, as at the sight of an uncanny 
thing. 

“T can see it’s a fossil, sir,” 
“ but what of?” 

A dry chuckle came as the fingers 
stopped their affectionate slipping over the 
block of stone. 

“Fossil? Of course it’s a fossil. And 
you ask me of what! Look at it! I called 
you in, McCarthy, for I knew you would 
like to hear. You've been caretaker of this 
department long enough to appreciate— 
What do you see?” 

The janitor bent over the stone, scanning 
it in the fading light which crept in through 
the windows of the laboratory. Finally, 
with puckered brow, he straightened, slowly 
shaking his gray head. 

“Tt looks like a footprint—the track of 
a big bird.” 

“A biped, yes.” 


he said; 


Again that unpleasant 


chuckle. “And why not a man—a man, 
McCarthy?” 

Every ounce of the old man’s frame 
seemed to tremble in his eagerness. Mc- 
Carthy was mystified. 

“But they’ve found such before. We 


have them, sir, many of them up-stairs- 

“Rubbish, compared to this! McCarthy, 
you’ve heard, perhaps, of the Neanderthal 
man, beyond doubt the oldest human being 
of whom we have trace? You nod, but 
doubtfully. Well, for fifty years scientists 
have dug and searched everywhere to find a 
man who lived before the Neanderthal man. 
They have failed—absolutely! ” 

With his thin chest rising and falling in 
little heaves, the speaker paused for breath. 
Once more his fingers strayed unconsciously 
to the fossil, playing tenderly over the 
roughly outlined hollow which showed a 
little to the right of the center. 

“You mean, professor,” McCarthy sud- 


denly awoke, “that this is a man’s footprint 
before—before that other chap?” 

“Quite so, Remarkably clever, Mc- 
Carthy!” came the old man’s sarcasm. “It 
is; and it antedates the Neanderthal Cave 
man by many ages. It is my discovery” 
—his voice had become shrill — “my 
triumph!” 

“ But,” stammered the caretaker, “it was 
sent here by express, and I carried it in 
here this—” 

“ Therefore "—the scientist became with- 
ering—“ you and the expressman discovered 
it! Or maybe the discoverer was the young 
student who dug it up on his vacation in 
Belgium, and wrote to me that he was send- 
ing a fossil footprint of a ‘ remarkable 
reptile.” I smelled a hoax at first. Should 
he, then, have the honor? No? Well, may- 
be I can claim it.” 

McCarthy was quick to nod. 

“How did you know, sir, that this is so 
old?” 

“By the formation in which it was em- 
bedded,” the older man said. “The dolt 
had sense enough to tell exactly where he 
‘found it, and I know the geological con- 
tinent of Europe as a child does its primer. 
It will bear my name,” he went on ex- 
citedly. “It shall be the Hoblitzell man— 
my bequest to posterity and fame!” 

The janitor started at the abrupt change 
in the thin voice. 

“The Hoblitzell man,” continued the old 
geologist, “lived when the world was 
young, so young that terrible beasts wan- 
dered over its surface, to die in later ages. 
But the genus homo survives to-day in you 
and me.” 

His lean forefinger quivered above the 
stone. 


“See! Running swiftly — the heel has 


left no mark—this man imprinted his track 
in the silt where an ancient river had over- 
flowed its bank and left a deposit of mud. 
This man—” 
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“Perhaps it was a woman, sir,” the jani- 
tor twinkled. “They must have had ’em in 
those days.” 

Disgust swept over the face of the scien- 
tist. He rose, shaking, and crossed to the 
sink, where his trembling fingers filled a 
glass. Something pathetic in the withered 
human shell touched McCarthy. 

“You’re working yourself sick, profes- 
sor,” he cautioned. “ You look terrible, sir. 
’Twas only yesterday I said to my wife—”’ 

“Augh! Why should I hear about 
wives?” the geologist burst out, turning 
fiercely upon the other. The glass slipped 
from his hand and splintered upon the 
floor. “Woman? A curse put upon the 
soul of man, a blight upon a useful life, 
holding him from higher paths. Marriage! 
Children, with puny arms to cling about a 
man’s neck like lead! Since the world was 
reft from chaos, woman—” 

His voice died as he sank into the chair. 
Even as his fingers stole to caress the stone, 
there came a sudden darkness. 


II 


WIrHovT a sound, the professor seemed 
slipping through space. The speed was in- 
credible, almost as if he had been hurled, 
without jar, from the bore of a cannon. On 
through the darkness he sped. Where ter- 
ror should have been, he felt none; in its 
place was that strange sense of the unreal, 
as when fever racks the frame, and the 
mind, clutching at the present, slides fight- 
ing into a delirium of the past. 

Then the slipping ceased abruptly, even 
as it had begun. 

A faint light shone in a streak which 
crept nearer. Rustlings of a new life stirred 
like sap in his muscles. He arose, stretch- 
ing mightily, and walked toward the streak 
of light; and on the way his hand, groping 
in the scattering darkness, picked up a 
rough-hewn club. To roll away the great 
boulder at the mouth of the cave was mere 
play for his strength, and he stepped out 
into the yellow day. 

As a further stretch to muscles cramped 
from sleeping, he swung the club over his 
head, faster and faster, until it whistled 
through the air. Finally, with a great sigh 
which filled his lungs to their depths, he let 
the weapon fall at his side. 

Two sensations were with him. The first 
—so subconscious that he barely felt its 
presence — was caution, born of constant 


fear. Ever his eyes darigd from side to 
“ 


THE OLD 


‘nothing had appeared which could 
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side, as if monsters lurked behind the giant 
trees, as if each rock might hide a waiting 
enemy. The fear kept his fingers tense on 
the handle of the club, his muscles quiver- 
ing as if ready to spring or strike. 

The second feeling was new. It gnawed 
like the beginning of hunger; yet it was not 
hunger, although he craved meat. It was 
meat he was seeking, his bare feet silent as 
they slipped over the uneven ground. But 
this was not hunger of the stomach, for he 
had felt that many times before. This 
craving was new. 

His pace slowed. From far ahead and 
down the wind had come the tinkle of run- 
ning water; and, stepping ever more cau- 
tiously, he made his way to the brook which 
tumbled down a rocky slope in a series of 
riotous cascades. Several seconds’ pause, 
then he ventured to the edge of the pool be- 
low the rapids. 

The cold water, as he plunged his face 
under and drank his fill, drove the last 
traces of sleep from his brain. He drew 
back, dripping and refreshed, and the teeth 
of his hunger tore him with savage force. 

He leaped to his feet, seizing the club; 
but suddenly every muscle relaxed. Again, 
driving back the hunger and even the fear 
which had always been with him, had 
surged that strange longing. 

As if under its impulse, he dropped to 
his knees once more by the side of the pool, 
and looked down at the clear surface of the 
water. A pair of dark eyes, set under shag- 
gy brows, looked into his own, partly hid- 
den by the mass of hair which tumbled over 
the low and wrinkled forehead. Leaning 
farther forward, he became conscious of a 
great trunk of body, knotty like some giant 
of the forest, with muscles rippling beneath 
the hairy skin. 

Quickly he drew back in terror. That 
odd longing, which was not for food, had 
seized him afresh. In a moment he was 
gliding away into the forest. 

How long he wandered he could not have 
told. The meat-hunger went unallayed, for 
fall 
under the sweep of his club. Driven by the 
hunger that must be stayed, he carried his 
quest into lands unknown to him, over slug- 
gish rivers that left him panting after the 
long swim; and rugged hills knew his foot- 
fall for the first time. 

Once a great beast raised a frightful head 
from behind a boulder, and he fled at full 
speed until it gave up the lumbering pur- 
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suit. 
target of his hurled club, but each time he 
missed. Something was lacking in the co- 
ordination between eye, brain, and muscle. 
The meat-hunger had now become pain. 

Topping a slight hill, he stopped short, 
then dropped behind a massive fern. At a 
distance, barely outlined against a wall of 
rock which rose sheer as background, was 
a living creature; but whether it was the 
kind which fled or which pursued he could 
not tell. 

He crept forward, stalking from under 
cover of every rock or shrub which could 
give him shelter. His broad nostrils ex- 
panded as he tried to catch the faint breeze 
which might bring him the scent of this 
animal, but it blew across, baffling him. 
He drew nearer, until his hiding-place was 
less than a club’s throw away. 

Amazement checked him. Never, he was 
sure, had he seen such a creature as this. 
It was like him, for it used hands, and yet 
it was not of the tree-dwellers. The hair of 
the head was much longer than his own, 
the body different; where his muscles 
bulged over broad shoulders and massive 
chest, this creature showed rounded curves 
of soft flesh. The arms, too, were rounded 
and smaller. 

As if alarmed by some sound, the creature 
turned toward him, and he saw the face— 
quite different from the one which had so 
lately looked up at him from the surface of 


the pool. He was puzzled, and the lines 
on his forehead grew tense from slow 
thought. 


Then memory stirred. There was a time, 
long ago, when two others like himself had 
lived in the cave. One was very much like 
his own image; the other more like this 
creature. In the old time there had been 
quick scrambles into trees, when the arm of 
that second one had kept him, then so little, 
from falling into the jaws of the beasts be- 
low. There had been cold nights in the 


cave, when he had lain close to that second . 


one for warmth. Now— 

Surging upward came that strange long- 
ing, far worse than food-hunger. It was an 
inward cry, a call to this creature now be- 
fore him, this being which had brought back 
the old days in the cave. Ina seething rush, 
a sense of his loneliness swept over him. 

His fingers gripped the club, but soon 


relaxed. He began stealing forward, edg- 


ing to the side, that he might come between 
the creature and a cave that he could see 
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Three times small animals were the - in the wall of rock. Rivaling the beasts, he 


passed without sound, with now a bush, 
then a tree between him and the prey. 

The creature was spreading hides of ani- 
mals on the ground. Except for an oc- 
casional wary and sweeping glance, it 
showed no suspicion of the figure so nearly 
between it and safety. At last there re- 
mained only a short open space, and this 
must be rushed at top speed. 

He saw the quick flash of alarm spring 
into the quarry’s eyes as he dashed from 
cover. Running swiftly as never before, 
he pursued the thing, which, after one ter- 
rified look toward the cave, had sped away 
into the forest. Often, under the spur of 
food-lust or of fear, his feet had spurned 
the underbrush and rocky slopes, but never 
as now, whipped by this new hunger. 

And yet, fast as he ran, the creature sped 
faster. Soon the few paces between them 
lengthened into many. Inarticulate cries 
burst from his parted lips. With never a 
backward glance, that lithe figure slipped 
ahead of him through the forest. 

Caught suddenly in a yellow shower of 
sunlight, as it burst into a broad clearing, 
it stood out against the sky for a second, 
then was gone. Bewildered, he tore for- 
ward to the spot, and peered, trembling, 
into the chasm which gaped beneath his 
feet. Below ran a broad river. He could 
see its surface broken by the thresh of a 
pair of arms and the wake of the swimmer. 

He leaped out in a gleaming arc, shot 
through the whistling air, and felt the sting 
of the icy water. Struggling to the surface, 
he dashed on, his great muscles driving him 
forward at such speed that the round arms 
which splashed ahead drew nearer with 
each stroke. 

Again his cries burst out, this time in 
triumph. He was now close enough to see 
the terror in the creature’s eyes, as it turned 
to measure the distance. At that instant its 
feet touched bottom, and, after a scramble, 
were pacing as swiftly as ever over a broad 
sweep of mud, left by the river in flood. 

As it ran, the footprints were cut deep in 
the yielding silt. 

His strength, sapped by the passage of 
the river, was fast ebbing. His club had 
been cast aside before the plunge, other- 
wise he would have hurled it at this hunted 
thing, which mocked him with its speed, 
which was now on the point of escape. 

A quick cry, a wild effort to save itself, 
and the quarry slipped on the treacherous 
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mud, to sprawl headlong. He put forth his 
last bit of strength. There was no need. 
The creature lay still. 

He dashed up, with hands extended, 
ready to seize. Just then he caught the 
look in those eyes, but it was no longer one 
of terror. At the dumb appeal, that strange 
hunger of his, born of loneliness, filled his 
being; and, dropping on one knee beside the 
panting thing, he laid his fingers on the 
rounded arm, stroking it gently. 

Darkness fell. 

III 


“Proressor!” McCarthy’s voice was 
in his ears; his eyes opened on the dim light 
of the laboratory. 

“How long,” he gasped, his eyes wide, 
as he withdrew the stroking fingers from 


the fossil slab, “how long—have I been— 
asleep?” 

“It’s fainted you did, sir. Drink this! 
You've been gone about two minutes.” 

The scientist’s bloodless lips, moving 
without sound, repeated the last words, re- 
peated them without sound. Dazed, he arose 
and shuffled to the door, where he stood 
trembling. 


“I’m going home, McCarthy. I’m aH 
5 5S . 


right now. And McCarthy!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

The old man’s eyes fell upon the slab in 
the center of the table, then upon the hand 
which had caressed the footprint in the 
hardened silt. A grim smile broke on his 
thin face. 

“Give my regards,” said he, “to your 
wife!” 


A GIFT OF FLOWER SEEDS 


(TO THE BOYS OF A REFORM SCHOOL) 


Dear boys, the gift I send you is but small— 
A trifle men and women might disdain; 
Yet with it I have sent my heart to all, 
Hoping the poor remembrance not in vain 
Your lives have never known their rightful share 
Of sweetness, or of beauty, or of joy; 
Before your time, man’s heavy load of care 
Has weighted down the shoulders of the boy. 
You have a right divine to happiness— 
To claim just measure of this world’s delight 
And shun acquaintance of the soul’s distress 
While heaven-born youth forbears to take his flight. 
Perchance you strayed from duty; but in truth 
I love you even better as you are 
God gave you that impassioned heart of youth, 
And the wild wayward feet that roved afar! 
These walls must never be your boyhood’s tomb; 
Your days not all delightless, you shall know 
A little portion of the splendid bloom 
That sets the spring and summer fields aglow. 
Old-fashioned flowers you shall have, like those 
That once, perchance, in lost years far away, 
Around the doorway of your home arose, 
Beaming upon you in your happy play. 
Nasturtiums there shall be, of orange hue, 
And brilliant poppies, flaunting scarlet flame ; 
While morning-glories of celestial blue 
Shall be as lovely as their lovely name. 

White lilies you shall have, sweet as the days 
3efore your feet in banishment were driven; 
And they shall breathe of long-untrodden ways, 
Of mother, father, and of home and heaven. 
So, when the lowly earth-strewn blooms you see, 
Or those that cluster in the vines above, 
Your hearts may turn one moment unto me, 

Remembering that I sent them with my love! 


Walter Malone 
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DOLLIVER, THE LEADER OF 
INSURGENCY 


BY JUDSON C. 


N the afternoon of the day when 
William Howard Taft was de- 


clared the nominee of the Republi- 
can national convention at Chicago, a young 
woman, arrayed throughout in black, occu- 
pied the seat of a spectator. She seemed 
alone in the throng, but none was a more 
interested observer of what was happening. 

A friend, passing down the long side 
aisle, noticed her, and sat down by her 
side. He was surprised, and said so. 

“TI couldn’t help coming,” she said sim- 
ply, as if it were all the explanation needed. 

And it was. It tempted him to say the 
thing they were both thinking. 

“ If things wad been different, this would 
have been your convention, your triumph— 
yes, your nomination,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “1 know it would.” 

“He would have been nominated for 
President to-day, and elected in November 
without uncertainty,” went on the man. 
“Do you know,” he added, “that only a 
few days ago Colonel Roosevelt said almost 
exactly that to me?’ 

The lady in black looked pleased, but 
not surprised. 

“ T know it,” she said. “ Everybody has 
been telling me that.”’ 

The speaker was Mrs. Dolliver, widow of 
Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, 
whose sudden death a little less than two 
years ago lost to our public life one of its 
most brilliant and meteoric figures. It does 
injustice to none to say that there was but 
one Dolliver in the generation in which he 
made his record of public service. When 
he died, he was the acknowledged leader of 
what was then known as “ insurgency ” 
within the Republican party; of what has 
since developed, expanded, grown strong 
and national, and flowered in a new na- 
tional Progressive party. 


WELLIVER 


The great things of which Dolliver was 
so large a part when they were yet small 
have moved on and on. We have got far 
enough away from their beginnings to make 
it hard to realize what a heroic figure he 
was, as he stood in the Senatorial forum but 
three short years ago, defying the agents 
of privilege and “regularity,” warning 
them that they had entered upon a course 
in which the nation could not and would 
not follow them. 

For his answer, he was read out of the 
party that he had served and honored from 
boyhood; but that was the least of his con- 
cerns. He knew that the vast majority of 
the party were with him in sentiment and 
sympathy; he had confidence that in due 
time that fact would declare itself, and he 
would be vindicated. 

It was not the passion of a moment that 
made Dolliver defy and flaunt the ruling 
powers of his party. He had been slow to 
believe that influences of the most repre- 
hensible sort had secured a grip upon it 
that menaced the very spirit of popular 
institutions. He served nearly a quarter 
of a century in Congress, a devoted party 
man, before he became convinced that the 
destinies of the nation could possibly be 
insecure in the control of his party. He 
found, on occasion, it is true, that the men 
who represented his party’s leadership in 
legislation were frequently unresponsive 
when he urged upon them policies that he 
confidently believed to be in the interest of 
the whole country; but still he hesitated to 
believe that his party, as such, had fallen 
into the control of bad influences, and could 
no longer be trusted. 

The first awakening came to him in 
1906, when he assumed Congressional 
leadership of the movement for strengthen - 
ing the interstate commerce laws. He 
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THE LATE JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM IOWA 


From a copyrighted photograth by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


Senator Dolliver, who died October 15, 1910, after a brilliant career of devoted and 
unselfish public service, was the first great leader of the insurgent movement, which 
has since developed into the National Progressive party. It has been said by many that, 
had he lived, he would have been nominated and elected to the Presidency this year 
























































DOLLIVER, THE 
found the powers of party, or regularity, of 
capitalized privilege, not only in his own 
party, but in the opposition, hostile to that 
movement. He began to wonder, to sur- 


mise, to contemplate the possibilities in- 


volved in such a situation; but, by dint of 
a magnificent fight in which he and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were the joint leaders, the 
needed legislation was at last passed, and 
to Dolliver it seemed for the moment a 
vindication of his theory that his own 
party could finally be trusted to meet any 
emergency of public service. 

Following closely upon this came the 
experience of the tariff session of 1909. 
Dolliver believed in a different tariff pro- 
gram than that which the party leaders had 
adopted. He was sincere, and believed that 
his was the only program that any sincere 
man could accept. He could not, this time, 
bring the ruling coterie to accept his views. 
Week after week, month after month of that 
session, Dolliver and the little host that 
gathered at his back, fought for concession, 
and gained none. 

In the end they were steam-rolled out of 
the fight, and the law was passed as the 
bosses wanted it. Then Dolliver realized, 
as he had never done before, that there was 
serious doubt whether his party could he 
trusted. He became frankly, openly insur- 
gent against the whole scheme of things, 
against the entire existing régime of the 
party’s government. 

Patronage was withdrawn, social ostra- 
cism was imposed, political destruction was 
menaced; but Dolliver would not turn back. 
He had at last formed this purpose. The 
party to which he had given his career and 
his talents must be reformed—from within, 
if possible; otherwise—well, it must be re- 
formed. 

That was the message he gave the coun- 
try in his last public utterances. He used 
all he possessed of eloquence, of sarcasm, 
invective, irony, appeal, to win a following 
among the people, in Congress and out, 
who could see as plainly as he could. He 
came up to leadership almost in a day. 
Other men had -been plodding that same 
path for years before he had entered upon 
it; but when he became convinced that his 
duty carried him along with them, he went 
to the head of the line. He was the great 
popular figure, the favored orator, the 
Mirabeau of the insurgent movement. 

“ Here is our real leader,” the country 
first vaguely felt, then began to say aloud. 

¢ 
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It turned to him as the man who could, 
if that lay in any man’s power, save the 
Republican party and bring it back to the 
higher ideals of its founders. He was 
strong with party men, because he had al- 
ways been the most loyal of them all. They 
knew that Dolliver would go as far as any 
to save the party; but they knew, too, that 
he wanted to save it for service to the na- 
tion, not as a monument of longevity in 
senility. They believed in him. 

That is why Dolliver, had he lived, would 
have been the leader. He occupied the great, 
big place in the popular imagination. The 
people loved him, believed in him, and rose 
to those magnificent appeals that none so 
well as he could formulate and deliver. 

Had he lived, he would, in all human 
probability, have been the nominee of the 
Republican party, this year, for the Presi- 
dency. He was never hated by the men 
who could not agree with him. He would 
have become the meeting-point of many 
men and many minds. The public would 
have demanded him; the organization, 
weakened and fearful, would have yielded. 
He would have been nominated, the party 
would have substantially united at his back, 
and he would have led it to higher planes, 
to nobler purposes of true usefulness, than 
it has known in many years. 

Just on the eve of this magnificent op- 
portunity that almost everybody, better than 
he, saw was opening to him, death came 
and ended it all. He had known for a 
long while that his hold on life was inse- 
cure; that organic disorders had weak- 
ened his heart; that he might go suddenly, 
and at any time. Knowing that, he never 
spared himself, never avoided the heat and 
burden of the day. Rather, he sought to 
do more than his share. 

But for the excesses of study and effort 
which he imposed upon himself during the 
tariff session of 1909 and the railroad ses- 
sion of 1910, Dolliver would probably be 
alive to-day. He knew the danger he was 
inviting when he assumed those labors. 
He gave up his life and the brilliant pros- 
pect of a triumphant climax to his career, 
in his devotion to what he believed the duty 
of the hour. 

He did more than any other man to make 
the progressive movement the power it now 
has become in this nation; and he offered 
himself as the richest sacrifice that was laid 
on its altar. As truly as ever a soldier in 
the trenches, he gave his life for his country. 
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E come now to the most crowded 
\ \) and significant day in all the 
crowded life of Rosalie Le Grange. 
When she told of it afterward to the only 
person who ever enjoyed her full confidence, 
she gave only a narrative of flashes and 
snatches—a pertinent fact, out of its con- 
text, at one session; at another, a state of 
emotion. Rosalie was logical and consecu- 
tive only when the long, slow road of reason 
would serve her purpose better than the 
short-cut of intuition. ' 
But indeed there is in this world hardly 
a mind so logical, so consecutive, so cool 
and precise, as to be equipped for following 
closely and recording accurately a course 
such as Rosalie followed that day. Can 
you remember exactly what happened, with 
every detail in order, on the night when 
you found the burglar in your room, on the 
day when you were injured in the train- 
wreck? Multiply such dramatic incident 
on dramatic incident, such emotional crisis 
on emotional crisis—and small wonder that 


Rosalie could never weave a consecutive 
narrative. 
We begin, indeed, with Rosalie Le 


Grange out of the stage picture. We are 
in the office of the Thomas W. North Ad- 
vertising Agency, in lower Fifth Avenue. 

Tommy North sits at a cheap but neat 
desk, brand-new, like all the furnishings of 
the office. He is laboring for an accurate 
and arresting head-line to proclaim the 
safety, and yet the deadliness, of a new au- 
tomatic revolver. 

At the typewriter-desk in the corner sits 
.Betsy Barbara Lane, inexpertly tapping the 
keys with two fingers of her right hand and 
one of her left. And as Betsy Barbara 
smiles triumphantly over this fair line, 


frowns at that foul one, purses her lips over 
the other hard combination, her radiance 
fills and illuminates the Thomas W. North 
Advertising Agency. 

From inception to interior furnishings, 
the agency is all Betsy Barbara. Hers was 
the choice and placing of the green mission 
furniture. Hers was the selection of the 
pictures, their arrangement in relation to the 
wall-spaces. That it might be a pleasant 
place for work, she picked out prints of her 
favorite pictures—the Countess Potocka, the 
Baby Stuart, and the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. To give it a business air, she added 
a framed photograph of the Union Station 
in St. Louis. 

Further, Betsy Barbara found the most 
spectacular specimens of advertising design 
executed by Thomas W. North, set them in 
neat passe-partouts with her own hands, 
and hung them just where they would in- 
vite the eye and the confidence of prospect- 
ive customers. 

She remembered, also, the soul needs of 
Mr. Thomas W. North himself. In the in- 
terstices of the decorations she placed such 
mottos as she deemed best for him, like 
“Do It Now”; “Industry Is Happiness” ; 
and, most significant of all to one who 
understood the reason for the Thomas W. 
North Advertising Agency, “It’s What 
You Do After Business Hours That Gives 
You Nervous Prostration.” Finally, to all 
these decorations she had added, more and 
more frequently of late, her own illumined 
self. 

For life, what time she was not busy with 
the solace of Constance Hanska, hung 
heavy nowadays on the capable hands of 
Betsy Barbara. Just when she realized that 
what she needed was work, she found that 
the correspondence of the Thomas W. North 
Advertising Agency was getting greater than 
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Tommy himself could handle. She an- 
nounced at once her intention of learning 
the typewriter and doing that work herself 
all for the good of the enterprise, of 
course. 

To this proposal, Tommy entered a pro- 
test of conscience; but the thought that he 
would see Betsy Barbara in office hours, as 
well as out, rendered it very feeble. So 
Betsy Barbara fell to work on the second- 
hand typewriter; and she had so far pro- 
gressed that she could write a passably 
good. business letter in four attempts and 
half a morning’s time. 

Upon this scene of brisk business activity 
suddenly entered Rosalie Le Grange. As 
she stepped through the doorway, she was 
large-eyed, serious, aquiver with inner in- 
tensity. She broke into a smile, however, as 
she surveyed the Thomas W. North Ad- 
vertising Agency at work. Both Tommy 
and his amateur stenographer had heard 
the step; but, as people will do when they 
are intent, they failed to look up from their 
uncompleted lines until startled by Ro- 
salie’s— 

“My! Such a pair of little workers!” 

Tommy grinned. 

“Ah, a customer!” he said. “ Business 
bad at the boarding-house? Anything I[ 
can do to advertise you? I recommend our 
‘A. A. Campaign "—cheap and fetching for 
establishments of your class. How’s this 
for a line?— Our eggs straight from the 
hen—our coffee grew on a vine—our board- 
ers stay till they die! *” 

“No, thank you,” replied Rosalie, dim- 
pling upon him. And then, with the air of 
one who has no time to waste in airy per- 
siflage, she continued: “I’m here on busi- 
ness, though. Mr. North, I want to bor- 
row the services of your stenographer for a 
day.” 

“Me?” inquired Betsy Barbara. 

“You,” replied Rosalie Le Grange. 

She turned back to Tommy North, then; 
and the flash of her dimples disarmed any 
possible resentment. 

“Mr. North, haven’t you got five or ten 
minutes of business somewhere else? Like 
buying your day’s cigars or something? 
When two ladies want to talk something 
over alone, they hate to talk in the hall.” 

“Oh, certainly!” replied Tommy North, 
rising and reaching for his coat. 

“It ain’t every young boarder,” said Ro- 
salie, “who is intelligent enough to let his 
landlady boss him. Now you be back in 
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just ten minutes by the clock, that’s an 
obedient boy!” 

Tommy cast one look at Betsy Barbara 
as he went out of the door; and Betsy Bar- 
bara smiled, as if to reassure him. 

Rosalie was coming to the end of her 
operations. She had reached the point 
where one may relax caution a little—when 
speed and despatch are more necessary than 
concealment. So she proceeded to the heart 
of the matter without any of her customary 
circumlocution: 

“ Betsy Barbara Lane,” she said, “I be- 
lieve you’d go, for a friend, to the place 
we ain’t supposed to mention, ‘except in 
church. Wouldn’t you? ” 

“T think I’d do almost anything for you, 
Mrs. Le Grange,” said Betsy Barbara, smi- 
ling warmly. 

“That’s a pretty thing to say, an’ I hope 
you mean it,” replied Rosalie. “ But I 
ain’t askin’ for myself. I’m askin’ for Mrs. 
Hanska.” 

“What has happened?” asked Betsy 
Barbara, her color departing with a rush. 
“Has Constance—’ 

“Constance is perfectly all right,” re- 
assured Rosalie. “She was tryin’ to read— 
poor thing!—when I left her fifteen min- 
utes ago. But I’ve got my answer; you 
would.” 


“T think I would give my life if it would 
help now,” said Betsy Barbara. 

“What I’m askin’, then,” continued Ro- 
salie Le Grange, “may seem only a little 
thing; but it’s important. I can’t tell you 
how important. It may save him—you 
know—Mr. Wade—if you play your cards 
right.” 

Betsy Barbara was on her feet now. 

“What is it? Quick!” she asked. 

“Not beatin’ about the bush,” replied 
Rosalie Le Grange, “I want you to spend 
the day flirtin’ perfectly outrageous with 
Mr. Estrilla.” 

In spite of herself, Betsy Barbara let her 
pink, blond coloring suffuse her cheeks. 
But the color flowed back as her mind 
leaped from circumstance to circumstance, 
and r: :d on a suspicion. 

“What has he,” she said under her 
breath, “ what has he to do with the Hanska 
case?” 

“Nothin’ much, himself,” said Rosalie 
indifferently, “but a great deal to do with 
solvin’ it. An’ it’s important that he should 
be delivered at just the right time—as a 
kind of witness.” 
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A new idea widened Betsy Barbara’s 
eyes, and made her little mouth soft and 
wondering. 

“And what have you?” 
“Have you—all this time 
suspected ?” 

“Now don’t go cuttin’ corners an’ guess- 
in’,” said Rosalie Le Grange. “I’ve been 
doin’ my part. Don’t ask me any more, 
please. I’m just bustin’ to tell. I’m an old 
fool with my tongue, an’ if I spring the 
littlest leak in a secret it all comes tumblin’ 
out. Remember what I’ve told you. First, 
you can help save Mr. Wade as nobody else 
can. Next, don’t ask any questions. An’, 
Betsy Barbara Lane, now I’m gettin’ 
solemn. I want you to hold up your right 
hand an’ swear somethin’ on your honor— 
that you won’t tell anybody—anybody— 
about this until I let you.” 

But now the shade of a suspicion flashed 
across Betsy Barbara’s face. Rosalie caught 
it, and mentally formed her answer before 
her pretty juror spoke. 

“Suppose,” said Betsy Barbara—“ I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Le Grange, but one must 
watch every one and everything in a time 
like this—suppose you were working for 
the other side?” 

“In case you ever found that out,” said 
Rosalie, “your oath is all off. Goodness 
me!”—and now her emotion was real— 
“do I look like a traitor or anything of 
that sort? Haven’t I helped Mrs. Hanska 
every way I could? You’re a woman, Betsy 
Barbara, an’ you know me by this time. 
Am I that kind?” 

“No,” replied Betsy Barbara. “ You 
aren’t.”” She swore it. 

“If I was a man,” said Rosalie, “I could 
just eat you up when you look that way! 
Now we're goin’ straight to business. It is 
a quarter of ten. Has Mrs. Hanska any 
date to-day?” 

“She was going to her lawyer’s at eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Let her do that; but first you’re to see 
her and tell her that she mustn’t come home 
afterward. Let her go anywhere except 
home. An’ after you’ve done what I want 
you to do, you'll meet her somewhere an’ 
take her to dinner at—at the Hotel Ham- 
blen. That’s a respectable, out-of-the-way 
place. Got that?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“Then, after you’ve seen Mrs. Hanska, 
you'll rest a while. And at two thirty, 


she whispered. 
and I never 





sharp, you’re to be waiting by the Carlisle 


Trust Building. It’s got only one entrance, 
which is lucky; and you can hardly miss.” 

“ For—him?” 

“For Mr. Estrilla. This is no time to 
make any bones about anythin’. He’s crazy 
over you. He has an engagement there for 
two thirty. Let him go in. He probably 
won't stay more than fifteen minutes. 
You’re to meet him at the front of the ele- 
vator. You’re to encourage him — you 
know. If he asks you te take a walk, which 
he probably will, you accept, and start him 
toward the park. This is the point—at five 
o’clock sharp, you’re to have him takin’ tea 
with you. in the Park Casino—you know 
where that is, don’t you? An’ you’re not 
to leave until half past five. Probably I'll 
be there long before that. Your job, you 
understand, is to deliver him to me—that’s 
what all this is for, mostly. Then you’re 
to meet Constance—Mrs. Hanska—as I told 
you. Wait a minute.” Rosalie paused, 
frozen immobile on the birth of a new 
thought. “Have her pack a suit-case and 
take it with her. You two register at the 
Hotel Hamblen, an’ stay there to-night— 
stay right there until you hear from me. 
Got all that? Well, repeat it after me.” 

Betsy Barbara repeated it slowly. 

“But how can I get him to tea if he 
doesn’t ask me?” she objected. 

“Where I was raised, a young woman 
passin’ a soda-fountain with a young “man 
never went thirsty unless she wanted to. 
Get him in, if you have to invite him your- 
self. I know you, Betsy Barbara; but don’t 
you be yourself to-day. Let him make love 
as hard as he wants—just this once!” 

The door rattled; Tommy North was 
back. 

“Mr. North,” said Rosalie, “I’m bor- 
rowin’ your office help for the day. We 
want you to do somethin’ for us. You don’t 
understand now, but you will. Don’t you 
go near my house until to-morrow. Sleep 
out to-night an’ breakfast out to-morrow. 
I can give you a rebate, if you demand it,” 
she pursued, dimpling on him. 

“ All right, take it out of that first week’s 
board you stung me so hard for,” laughed 
Tommy North. Then his eyes sought Betsy 
Barbara’s with a troubled look. “What's 
the answer?” he asked. 

“There’s no answer,” said Rosalie Le 
Grange, “not just at present—except that 
you'll be glad you did it. I'll explain some 
day myself. Go where you want to-night; 
only don’t get drunk.” 
































“Oh, he won’t do that, of course!” put 
in Betsy Barbara. 

Which defensive assurance quite restored 
the spirits of Tommy North, and the smile 
came back to his face. 

“But promise us one thing — you will 
never say a word to anybody about this,” 
put in Rosalie. 

“T promise,” said Tommy, as solemnly 
as he could, considering that his heart 
danced. She had taken. up the cudgels for 
him! 

Out in the hall Rosalie remarked: 

“You can trust quite a lot of people with 
a secret, if you pick the right ones. Now 
we must be gettin’ on.” 

But Betsy Barbara’s curiosity made one 
final struggle. 

“Oh, Mrs. Le Grange, is Mr. Wade to 
be proved innocent? May I tell Constance 
that?” 

“You can tell her nothing—understand ? 
Just nothing. But probably he is, just the 
same!” 

“When 
Barbara 

“You may know somethin’ to-morrow, if 
you’re a good girl an’ do just as I’ve told 
you.” 

“From the morning papers?” 

“Well, I certainly hope not!” said Ro- 
salie Le Grange. 


shall we know?” asked Betsy 


XXV 

THEY parted at the corner. No sooner 
had Betsy Barbara taken a Fifth Avenue 
stage and started on her puzzling journey 
of intrigue, than Rosalie called a taxicab 
and set her course for the East Side docks 
of lower Manhattan. 

Here we must introduce a new character 
in this story—a person who flashes in and 
out as people are ever flashing in and out of 
our lives, bearing service in their hands. 
At this point there also appears—though 
ever so slightly—the element of coincidence. 
Luck had entered a little into these opera- 
tions of Rosalie Le Grange, as it enters, to 
an extent that a novelist never dares admit, 
into all chains of human affairs. 

This final stroke of luck was small; but 
it fell toward Rosalie’s ends. Doubtless, 
had it failed, she, the fertile, would have 
found another plan as good. 

The character, then, is Skipper Matt 
Baldwin of the schooner Maud, engaged in 
the coastwise lumber trade. The Maud is 
lying at the dock, preparing to sail for Hali- 
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fax on the morrow with a return cargo. A 
battered and pleasant old man, Skipper 
Baldwin, with an eagle profile which de- 
notes his courage, and a soft eye which in- 
dicates his gullibility. 

He had tossed a life long on the seven 
seas before he bought the Maud and settled 
down for the rest of his days to coasting. 
He was a widower of long and affectionate 
memory; because of that, and because of 
his searchings of the spirit on lonely voy- 
ages, he became a believer in spiritualism 
of the kind which Rosalie Le Grange used 
to practise. 

Rosalie was his favorite medium, and his 
friend. Between voyages, whenever he 
found her in New York, he used to visit her 
and receive a consolation which was false 
in detail and yet true in spirit. 

To the general public, there are only two 
ways of looking at a professional medium— 
as a hell-born fraud or a heaven-sent friend. 
To Captain Baldwin, Rosalie was all a 
friend. There was nothing, he told her 
again and again, that he would not do for 
her. She believed that; and her beliefs in 
the heights and depths of humanity seldom 
went wrong. Toward the schooner Maud 
she was now driving her taxicab. 

The piece of luck was this—at the very 
moment when the taxicab rounded the cor- 
ner from Wall Street, and the driver began 
to inquire for Pier Seventeen, Captain 
Baldwin was as near to profanity as his 
convictions allowed. 

As for the mate, he had no convictions 
which prevented him from expressing him- 
self to the limits of his vocabulary over that 
unlucky accident, that tumble into the 
hatches, which had sent a newly signed 
Italian member of the crew to Bellevue 
Hospital, nursing a broken arm. With all 
that they had to do before the improper old 
scow could be cleared in the morning, how 
the sin and sulfur—so the mate inquired of 
the bright surrounding air—were they go- 
ing to dig up another sailor to satisfy the 
port regulations ? 

The skipper, braiding rope, returned no 
answer, for answer there was none. 


XXVI 
FORTUNATELY for her plans, only three of 
Rosalie Le Grange’s regular boarders ever 
came home to luncheon—Constance, Betsy 
Barbara, and Professor Noll. 
were disposed of for the day. 
Professor Noll, reporting in the dining- 


Of these, two 
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room at twelve thirty sharp—regular meals 
at regular hours were a canon of the Noll 
Scientific Plan—found three strangers al- 
ready seated. Two young men, powerful 
and slow-moving, sat at either side of the 
hostess. At the other end of the table, in 
Miss Harding’s accustomed place, was a 
matronly woman, gray-haired, but alert of 
motion and eye. 

“Mr. Kennedy — Mr. Hunter — Mrs. 
Leary—lI want to introduce Professor Noll. 
The professor is one of my regular board- 
ers. This lady and these gentlemen are 
transients; they'll be with us just a few 
days,” said Rosalie Le Grange. 

The two men nodded and fell to their 
luncheon, of which they industriously con- 
sumed vast quantities. Mrs. Leary, how- 
ever, smiled upon the professor an experi- 
enced smile. 

“Mrs. Leary,” pursued Rosalie Le 
Grange, “has some foreign views I’m sure 
you’d like to see. You won’t be droppin’ in 
this afternoon, will you?” 

“No,” said Professor Noll. 
I’m making up the paper to-day. 


“Sorry, but 
I won’t 


get home until just before my dinner. It’s 
my habit,” he added, addressing Mrs. 
Leary, “always to dine just at seven. Not 


that the hour of seven, or any other hour, 
makes a difference in the absolute. It is 
regularity that counts—mathematical regu- 
larity. The human intestinal system is a 
machine, admirable, well-balanced, nicely 
calculated to its uses. Now the minute 
study of scientific management has proved 
that a machine 

And so Professor Noll, having mounted 
his hobby, rode blithely away upon it; and 
Mrs. Leary, with all the ready tact of the 
experienced police matron that she was, 
vaulted to the pommel and rode with him. 
Rosalie had learned all she wanted to know. 
Professor Noll would not trouble her again 
that afternoon. 

As Professor Noll, still talking diet to 
Mrs. Leary, put on his overcoat, Rosalie 
sought the kitchen. She addressed Mrs. 
Moore, the cook, and the waitress, all busy 
stacking up the soiled dishes. 

“T’ve got a little surprise for you girls,” 
she said. “A gentleman friend of mine who 
sings in the chorus of ‘ The Laughing Lass’ 
sent me three seats for the professional 
matinée to-day. But this morning two peo- 


ple I was going to take, telephoned they 
couldn’t come on account of sickness in the 
family. 


Now this Mrs. Leary shows up— 
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she’s an old friend, an’ she positively hates 
music. Just this once, I’m goin’ to give 
you an afternoon off, an’ let you leave the 
dishes. Mrs. Leary an’ I will do them. 
She’s been livin’ in hotels that long she’s 
just hungry for housework, she says. 
Strikes you kind of funny, don’t it, that 
anybody’d rather wash dishes than go to a 
matinée ?” 

“A professional matinée!” 
cook. “ What’s that?” 

“Are they right down-stairs?” 
waitress. 

“I must put on 
mourned Mrs. Moore. 

“Well, you'll have to hurry, if you’re 
goin’ to fuss up,” said Rosalie. “The 
theater is away up-town, an’ the curtain 
goes up at two ten sharp, an’ it’s ’way past 
one now. 

Rosalie had carefully looked out for all 
these details when she bought the seats at 
a down-town ticket agency. Forthwith, 
aprons came off and smiles came on, as 
the below-stairs inhabitants of Mme. Le 
Grange’s select boarding-house scurried to 
don their finery. 

They were gone at length, after an un- 
comfortable period, during which Rosalie 
twice betrayed her nervousness by knock- 
ing at their doors and reminding them that 
the time was short. Another pause. The 
chimes of the Metropolitan Tower rang the 
hour of two. At the first stroke, Rosalie, as 
one who finds relief in action, ran down the 
basement steps and opened the back door. 
Inspector Martin McGee, dressed in plain 
clothes and carrying a small bag, was wait- 
ing outside. 

“All set?” he asked under his breath. 

“ Everything’s ready,” replied Rosalie, as 
she led the way across the basement. 

But Inspector McGee stopped her at the 
stairway. 

“Say, it’s all right to let you have your 
head and do things your own way. Gri- 
maldi reported back for other duty at one 
o’clock, just as you told him. But I’m run- 
ning risks when I take your word that you’ll 
deliver this Estrilla when we want him— 
or I would be, if it was anybody but you. 
Why can’t you tell me?” 

“See here, Marty McGee,” said Rosalie, 
“T’ve got ready to put one of the biggest 
feathers in your cap that you ever wore. 
An’ I’ve done it by goin’ my own woman’s 
way. If it hadn’t been for me, you’d been 
barkin’ up the wrong tree yet. I've acted 


cried the 


asked the 
dress,” 


my brown 








this way because I do things woman-fash- 
ion, an’ there ain’t a single mutt man alive 
that would ever say I was on the right track 
—until I delivered the goods. The hardest 
thing I know is to tell what I know—that’s 
a habit. Are you goin’ to believe me when 
I say that I can put my hands on this 
Estrilla whenever I please? Are you goin’ 
to leave that to me, just like you’ve left the 
whole thing so far?” 

Reassured, Inspector McGee smiled on 
her. Usually that smile, directed on Ro- 
salie Le Grange, brought from her a respon- 
sive flash of coquettish dimples and spark- 
ling teeth; but it seemed like trying to fire 
dead ashes now. Her face was serious and 
drawn. 

Suddenly it entered his mind that she 
looked her age. Unacquainted with that 
defiance of time by which a charming wom- 
an may be fifty in one minute and twenty in 
the next, he pondered upon this with all his 
heavy mental processes. And suddenly it 
came to Inspector McGee, with a kind of 
shock, that he regarded her all the more 
tenderly therefore. It was a pity that such 
as Rosalie Le Grange should lose her young 
looks. 

“Of course you're goin’ to leave it to 
me! Now come on!” she said, breaking 
into his meditations. 

The two city detectives and the one police 
matron were waiting silent in Rosalie’s 
room. As the inspector entered, a change 
came over them. None rose or shifted po- 
sition, but their bodies took on an appear- 
ance of alert stiffness, their faces a look of 
attention. Salutes, square shoulders, all the 
frills and decorations of military etiquette, 
were unnecessary among these four to prove 
the strictness of the inspector’s command. 

McGee locked the door behind him. Ro- 
salie closed the transom. 

“Ts this place safe for talk, now?” 

} “Perfect,” said Rosalie. “I've tried it. 
But talk low, to be sure.” 

The inspector opened the bag. 

“There’s your felt shoes,” he said. 
“Now, listen, boys—and you, Mrs. Leary. 
This here lady is running this thing, until 
I tell you different. Got your notes and 
pencils with you, Kennedy? All right, 
Mrs. Le Grange, you tell ‘em just what 
you want.” 

When Rosalie had rehearsed her drama, 
with careful provision for unforeseen emer- 
gencies, when her forces had scattered— 
Hunter to the basement, Kennedy to Miss 
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Harding’s room, Mrs. Leary, impersonating 
the maid, to the front door—Rosalie stood 
alone with Inspector McGee. 

“Well, everything’s ready,” said the in- 
spector, “and time’s precious.” 

“Yes, I’m goin’ in a minute,” she re- 
sponded; but her voice was dead. “I feel 
like I was goin’ to be operated on. That’s 
how I feel!” 

“Aw, brace up!” said Martin McGee. 

Rosalie did not answer at once. Her 
eyes, sweeping the room to avoid direct 
gaze, lit on the dresser, where stood a pho- 
tograph of Constance Hanska—a solicited 
gift. She fixed her gaze on that, and the 
fallen lines of her face lifted again with 
determination. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m goin’ to brace 
up now.” 

She started up-stairs, then, to that room 
on the third floor back, the center of the 
sinister web which she had made of this, 
her dwelling-place, so strangely acquired, 
so strangely used. In that web struggled 
a half blind, half distracted fly, toward 
which she, the spider, was now stealthily 
creeping. Some such comparison may have 
struck Rosalie, for she shuddered twice in 
her slow progress. And these were not the 
assumed shudders which announced her 
false “ control.’ 

Rosalie knocked at Miss Estrilla’s door. 

“Come in!” cried the invalid, more 
eagerly than her wont. And as Rosalie en- 
tered: “Oh, I was expecting you! Can 
you—will you—to-day?” 

“T’ve been puttin’ all the power I have 
into this thing,” said Rosalie Le Grange. 
“You've no idea how I’ve tried. I was 
awake half the night, just gettin’ into 
touch.” 

“I’m sure I’m grateful for that,” replied 
Miss Estrilla. 

“I’m pretty sure I'll be strong,” pursued 
Rosalie. “ But I’m just as sure that it will 
be weeks an’ weeks before I can ever do it 
again. This is my last sittin’ with you 
for ever so long, Miss Estrilla. I can feel 
it goin’. When I’m playin’ for all my 
power, as I’ve got to now, conditions must 
be right. You wouldn’t mind, would you, 
if I darkened this room complete? An’ 
let’s have a little more air.” 

There was a window, which opened upon 
the fire-escape, at the foot of Miss Estrilla’s 
bed. This window Rosalie darkened last 
of all; but first she raised the lower sash 
about a foot. 
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“That curtain will blow an’ disturb me,” 
she said. “I’m goin’ to pin it down.” 

Had Miss Estrilla’s soul held any emo- 
tions, in that moment, but grief and eager- 
ness—had she been capable of suspicion— 
she might have noted a tiny but significant 
sound. The fire-escape had creaked a little, 
as if a weight had been imposed at the bot- 
tom. It creaked again at intervals for the 
next five minutes, but afterward, usually, 
at moments when the roar of a passing 
Ninth Avenue elevated train drowned all 
slighter sounds. 

“Now I'm ready to try,” said Rosalie, 
settling down at the foot of the couch. 
“Dear, you do look anxious! Don’t try to 
crowd the spirits — that’s always the best 
way; but remember again—this is about the 
last control that’s in me for a month. Be 
quiet, dearie!” 

Her eyes sought the distances, her body 
shook. Then came the change which Miss 
Estrilla had watched so often, and with 
such a fascinated eagerness. Rosalie’s body 
relaxed and fell backward in the Morris 
chair. Her lids gradually closed. She 
breathed as though asleep. , 

“Oh, sad lady again!” babbled Laugh- 
ing Eyes, quite suddenly. She could hear 
Miss Estrilla shift eagerly on her couch. 
“T can’t stay long. John speaks. He says 
he wants you quick. John is big and strong. 
Good-by, sad lady!” 

Rosalie’s breath came hard; her body 
wrenched; a masculine voice followed—the 
voice which she always assumed when she 
impersonated Captain Hanska. 

“T am here again, Margaret; I love you. 
I am ready to forgive.” 

“Oh, John, thank you! Thank God— 
you will, when you know. For, John, you 
have so little to forgive, beside what I have 
already forgiven.” 


“T know. And I suffer. But I under- 


stand. First I have told you how little I 
saw that night. My flesh still clung to 
me 


Rosalie stopped here and seemed to gather 
her body together, as if the thing which 
controlled her was struggling to assert more 
power. 

“So I do not know what happened even 
before I passed out. It came so suddenly. 


Say to me again that you loved me! 
“So much, John dear, that I cannot tell 


you all—” 
“ And I put aside such a love as that for 
jewels!” 
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“Yes, John. And when I searched your 
room — the night I found you there —I 
would have given them all to you if you had 
waked and spoken kindly to me. But you 
were married—and you would have died 
soon, at the best. Oh, why not before this 
happened to Juan—” 

“Was it Juan? I have told you that I 
could not see clearly at that time—it is all 
confused.” 

“Yes, dearest. You could not understand 
because of the clothes—but, dearest, it was 
Juan who held the knife which went into 
your body. Oh, forgive him more than me! 
He is my brother—he did it for me! John, 
I can’t forget his remorse when he came to 
me. Were you watching? Did you see?” 

“No—I was not awake in spirit yet— 
quick—” The voice was growing weak. 

“He himself did not understand, ther, 
how you died. He thought the knife killed 
you. He worked it all out afterward— 
when I told him about your condition. But 
then, he said to me: ‘Good Heavens, I 
have run a knife into Captain Hanska!’ 
What is it—what is it?” 

For Rosalie had leaped from her chair, 
run up the window-shade at the foot of the 
bed, and thrown the sash wide open. Into 
the room leaped two men. They ranged 
themselves beside the couch. 








“What is it?” screamed Miss Estrilla 
again. 
“These are police detectives,” said Ro- 


salie, in her natural voice. “They have 
been listening behind that window. They’ve 
come to find out what you know about the 
death of Captain John H. Hanska.” 

Miss Estrilla gave a little scream, which 
died in a rattle of her throat. Her eyes 
caught at Rosalie. 

“Traitor!” she managed to gasp before 
she gave another scream—and fainted, as 
Rosalie had expected that she would. 

Rosalie rushed for water and restoratives. 

“Get right at her as she comes out,” she 
whispered to Inspector McGee in passing. 
“ That’s the time.” 

“ Ain’t you going to stay?” 
Gee. 

“No. She'll be too busy hatin’ me ever 
to talk. An’ there’s two things I never want 
to watch. One’s an execution an’ the other’s 
the third degree.” 

By the time that Miss Estrilla was con- 
scious again of the sights and sounds of 
this, her terrible world, Rosalie was gone 
from the room, and Detective Kennedy, po- 


inquired Mc- 

















lice stenographer, who had been listening 
at the open, telltale register of the room 
below, was with the group of inquisitors 
about her bed. 
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“ AND now we will take your statement,” 
said Martin McGee. 

The first brutal processes of the third 
degree were finished—the third degree, that 
modern system of torture more terrible than 
the medieval by just so much as the mind is 
more sensitive than the body. We do well, 
as Rosalie Le Grange has said, not to wit- 
ness it. 

Miss Estrilla lies back on the couch, a 
bruised and broken soul, ready now to tell 
all the truth, because there is in her no more 
strength to lie. Detective Kennedy has 
drawn a table to the center of the room, set 
out his pencils, and his note-books, and 
prepared for his work. McGee and Hunter, 
expert inquisitors both, sit where she cannot 
avoid their eyes if she but look up. 

The door has half opened in the midst 
of the preliminary proceedings, and into the 
shadow outside creeps Rosalie Le Grange, 
to listen with all her ears. The victim on 
the couch is no more pale and drawn than 
Rosalie as she stands there, one hand on the 
lintel. 

“Your name and all about yourself 
first,” says Inspector McGee, urging gently 
now. 

Let me omit, as the expert police stenog- 
rapher did, certain expletives, repetitions, 
divagations, which always mar testimony. 
The police stenographer edits these extrane- 
ous words out of official statements. Let me 
omit, too, those passages of question and 
answer by which the police refresh the 
memory of the witness. Let me just give 
the document, as it was subsequently filed 
away in the archives of the New York 
Police Department: 





My name is Margarita Perez. I am thirty- 
five years old, and unmarried. I was born in 
the island of Trinidad, where I lived all my 
life. Juan Perez is my half-brother, ten years 
younger than I. Our father was the same, but 
my mother was an Englishwoman, and my 
brother’s mother was Spanish. My father was 
a cacao-grower. He was very rich once, but 
he lost much of his money. When he died, 
four years ago, he left the plantations to my 
brother, and to me a very small income 
and the family jewels. They were worth 


about twenty thousand dollars of your Ameri- 
can money. 
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My brother came into his property when he 
was twenty-one. He managed poorly; and 
then he had bad luck. By last summer, he was 
so near failure that there seemed to be only 
one way out—for me to sell my jewels and 
give him the money. I wanted to do that, but 
he wouldn’t let me make the sacrifice. He 
said that he had committed his follies himself, 
and would suffer for himself. 

He saw one more chance to save us. We 
had rich relatives in Caracas, on the Venez- 
uelan mainland. He went there to see if they 
would help. Caracas is not very far, but it is 
a long journey on the boats and trains that run 
in the West Indies and South America. He 
was gone three or four weeks. He sent me 
only one letter; and it was so discouraging 
that I felt sure there was no hope. 

Just before that letter arrived, and after 
Juan left for Caracas, Captain John H. Hanska 
came to Port of Spain from Antwerp. Though 
my father was Spanish, we lived in the Eng- 
lish fashion; I was free to meet men. I met 
Captain Hanska, and fell in love with him. 


Here the police stenographer cut corners. 
In this last phrase he condensed many diva- 
gations and evasions on the part of the 
witness; indeed, Inspector Martin McGee, 
expert inquisitor that he was, spent five 
minutes in bringing out that simple decla- 
ration—and the next. 


He said that he loved me. I believed him. 
It was all very quick. Within a week we were 
secretly engaged. 1 supposed that he was an 
American army officer on special duty. 

After we were betrothed, I told him about 
our troubles and my wish to help Juan. My 
mind was made up by that time—I would sell 
my jewels before my brother returned to pre- 
vent me. I told this to Captain Hanska. He 
offered to help. He said that he must go to 
England the next week, and in England he 
could sell them to much better advantage than 
in Port of Spain. I agreed—I trusted him ab- 
solutely, you see. 

Then he told me that he could dispose of 
them more easily, and for more money, if he 
appeared to be their owner. So I made out and 
signed a bill of sale, describing in detail every 
piece to the last ring and pin, and transferring 
them absolutely to him. Now I know what a 
foolish thing I did. For that made the jewels 
his property in law, as surely as if he had 
bought them from me. 

The steamer on which he planned to sail for 
England—so he told me—was due to leave 
Port of Spain on a Wednesday morning. On 
Monday night he visited me and took away the 
jewels. He said that he wanted to register 
them in advance with the purser. He promised 
to come again on Tuesday night. He did not 
appear. I learned the next morning that he 
had left on Tuesday for New York 
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I started for the pier from which the South- 
ampton steamer sails, in order to see if there 
was any mistake. On the way, I met a friend 
of the family, who had been waiting to warn 
me. He had found out about Captain Hanska’s 
career in Caracas. He proved to me that the 
captain was an adventurer, and almost a pro- 
fessional gambler. Then I understood. 

I told no one about the jewels until Juan 
came back; but I wrote a letter to Captain 
Hanska in care of the steamship company. 
Somehow, it reached him. He answered it 
with a cold letter, claiming the jewels abso- 
lutely, and stating that he bought them from 
me. 

His letter arrived just after Juan came back 
from Caracas. Juan had not succeeded in rais- 
ing money. The plantation went into bank- 
ruptcy. That is the matter with my eyes. 
They had always been troublesome. But now 
I gave them a real disease by weeping over the 
loss of our property. 


Here, as Miss Estrilla made her state- 
ment, she spoke broken phrases about an- 
other loss. The police questioned her mi- 
nutely to discover what she meant. Upon 
finding that she referred merely to the loss 
of a whole heart’s love, they dismissed this 
part of her statement as immaterial, and did 
not enter it upon the records. 


I told Juan, of course. He was very kind to 
me. He did not reproach me. But we could 
do nothing, he found. Captain Hanska had 
landed in New York—the passenger lists 
showed that. It was certain that he had smug- 
gled the jewels into the United States without 
paying duty ; and we confirmed that afterward. 
Juan has learned a great deal, since then, about 
jewel-smuggling. The agents of your govern- 
ment watch the big purchases in Europe, and 
notify the custom-house to look out for them. 
But an irregular purchase at a remote point 
like Port of Spain—it is easy for an expert 
to smuggle such jewels through the customs. 

We decided, at last, to go to the United 
States and see if we could get them back—if 
not the jewels, at least the bill of sale—be- 
cause, if the diamonds were in our possession, 
with the bill of sale destroyed, we could prove 
by half the people in Port of Spain that they 
were ours. We were safe in stealing them 
from him—perfectly safe. He would not dare 
complain to the New York police, since, if he 
claimed them publicly, we could have him ar- 
rested for smuggling. Juan thought that all 
out 

We took what little money we had left, and 
started for New York, telling our friends that 
we were going to settle in New Orleans. Juan 
wrote to our uncles-in Caracas, and secured 
the New York agency for a small asphalt com- 
pany of theirs. That was done to conceal our 
real reason for being here 
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On the voyage my eyes grew worse, I cried 
so much. I was very ill with them when | 
landed. 

Juan and I took rooms apart. We had 
learned enough about Captain Hanska to know 
where we might look for him. Juan traced 
him to Mrs. Moore’s_ boarding-house. It 
seemed certain that Captain Hanska had not 
sold the jewels yet, else he would not be living 
so cheaply. 

The first thing was to find where they were. 
‘inally Juan and I formed a plan and acted 
upon it. 

Juan had discovered that the back room on 
the top floor of Mrs. Moore’s house was 
vacant. Captain Hanska lived below; there 
was no good reason for him ever to come up 
on that floor. I took the vacant room, calling 
myself Miss Estrilla, as you know. Juan had 
been watching Captain Hanska like a detective. 
He moved me in one day when the captain 
had gone to Staten Island. 

My presence in the house was safer than it 
may seem to you. I did not leave my room, 
even for meals, since my eyes were really in 
very bad condition. I wore dark glasses, an 
eye-shade, and a heavy scarf about my head. 
I do not believe my own mother would have 
known me. Captain Hanska had never seen 
Juan or his picture—it just happened that there 
were no photographs of him in our house at 
Port of Spain. 

Juan lived in an apartment hotel. We were 
in communication all the time by telephone. 
He was careful to avoid the captain when he 
visited me. It was all dangerous, for at any 
time we might be discovered. But we had our 
plan—I was to enter Captain Hanska’s room 
with a pass-key, and search for the jewels or 
the bill of sale. Whenever I made this search, 
Juan was to be following Captain Hanska. If 
the captain showed signs of returning, Juan 
was to call me up on the telephone. The ring- 
ing of the bell in my room, which informed me 
from down-stairs that I was wanted on the ex- 
tension telephone by my door, was to be my 
warning signal. I could hear that bell from 
Captain Hanska’s room. There could be no 
mistake, because Juan was the only person in 
New York who would be telephoning to me. 

But when I tried Captain Hanska’s door 
with my pass-key, I found that he had installed 
a new patent spring lock. The next time Juan 
called, he looked over the house. He found 
that one could enter Captain Hanska’s room 
from the fire-escape, and that one could get 
on to the fire-escape from the window of the 
lumber-room across the hall from mine. That 
room was never locked. It was only a ques- 
tion of prying open the catch on Captain 
Hanska’s window. 

One night, about a week 
Hanska died, I began the search. 
the fire-escape, carrying a little pocket electric 
torch which Juan had bought for me. I got 


before Captain 
I went down 





























the window-catch open with a penknife—it 
was old and loose. I went over the whole 
room that night, and again on another night— 
and found nothing. 

I did discover a little strong-box in the top 
drawer of the dresser. It lay wide open. It 
had a curious lock. In that, I was sure, Cap- 
tain Hanska would put the jewels if he ever 
wanted to move them. There was no sign of 
the bill of sale. 

It occurred to me, then, that he might be 
carrying it on his person. I knew him to be a 
very sound sleeper—he had boasted to me of 
that, and he proved it by sleeping through a 
fire at his hotel when he was in Port of Spain. 
So I did a dangerous thing. Without speaking 
to Juan, I went down the fire-escape at two 
o'clock in the morning of a night when Captain 
Hanska was at home, and looked through his 
pockets. I even examined all the papers in his 
wallet by the light of the electric torch. But 
it was not thcre. 

Juan, when I told him, was angry with me 
for taking such a risk. He made me promise 
never to enter the room again unless Captain 
Hanska was away. 

And then we found that we must act quick- 
ly, or lose our property forever. Juan was 
watching Captain Hanska, following his move- 
ments very closely. That day—the day and 
night when everything happened—the captain 
visited a jeweler in Maiden Lane, I think you 
call it. He stayed a long time. From there 
he went to a safe-deposit vault. When he 
came out, he had a package in his pocket— 
Juan could see his coat bulge. 

Juan was afraid that he would go straight 
back to the jeweler: and make the sale; and 
then our last hope would have been gone. 
Instead, Captain Hanska went to a café and 
sat alone a long time, drinking. When he left 
that place, he returned to Mrs. Moore’s; and 
the shape of his pocket showed that he still 
carried the package. 

It was plain to us that the package contained 
the jewels, and that he intended to dispose of 
them at once—probably the next morning. 
That night the jewels would be in his room— 
and it was our last chance. Juan came to see 
me just after dinner. We talked it all over, 
and made our final plans 

In the first place, it seemed best for Juan 
to do the work himself. I am a woman, and 
very weak with grief and illness. I could do 
nothing in case I was discovered. Though 
Juan had never been in the room, I could tell 
him exactly where to look. There seemed no 
doubt that Captain Hanska was keeping the 
strong-box for that very purpose. 

Then we considered another thing—how we 
should both get away. At first we decided 
that I should leave the house early, and that 
Juan, after getting the jewels, should follow 
me. But he did not dare to make the attempt 
before one or two o'clock in the morning, when 
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Captain Hanska would surely be asleep. Even 
the heaviest sleepers sometimes lie awake a 
long time after they go to bed. 

Mrs. Moore, we knew, was very watchful— 
she was afraid of burglars, and she had a habit 
of running to her door whenever any one en- 
tered or left during the night. She would 
know that I had gone out; if Juan left at one 
or two in the merning, she would take alarm, 
knowing as she did that I was out of the 
house. Being nervous and ignorant, she was 
likely, we felt, to seize him, or to give some 
sort of an alarm. 

We were thinking of every possibility, you 
see. These things are necessary for me to tell, 
that you may understand what happened later. 

This last was in answer to an objection 
of Inspector McGee, who was urging Miss 
Estrilla to come to the point. 

At about ten o’clock, we decided just what 
to do. 

Juan and I are about of a size. I am large 
for a woman. He is small fora man. We do 
not resemble each other in the upper part of 
the face, but our mouths and chins are very 
much alike. It was one of our games, at home, 
to dress in each other’s clothes. I would put 
on his ulster, pull his hat far down over my 
eyes, and fool people into believing that I was 
he. Further, his voice is light, and he can talk 
in falsetto. This was an old family game. 
We played eternally on the resemblance in the 
charades and theatricals that English people 
are always getting up. 

This was our plan—we were to change 
clothes. We had heard people singing in the 
parlor all that evening. The boarders all knew 
that Juan sometimes sang falsetto in fun. I 
was to watch my chance when the hall was 
vacant, pass the parlor, sing just a little in my 
own voice, to make them believe I was Juan 
singing falsetto, and go to his rooms, where | 
was to wait. The night was rainy. It was 
natural, therefore, that I should be bundled up 
in a mackintosh and have my hat pulled down 
over my eyes. 

Dressed in my clothes, Juan was to enter 
Captain Hanska’s room, get the jewels, leave 
by the door, go down the stairs, and join me. 
I used sometimes to get a little outdoor ex- 
ercise in the early morning, when I need not 
fear meeting Captain Hanska, and when most 
of the city lights are out, so that the eyes have 
less strain. If Mrs. Moore waked, looked out, 
and saw Juan in my clothes, she would think 
it was I going for my exercise, and would take 
no alarm. 

In case Juan failed, he was to go back to 
my room and telephone to me, speaking 
Spanish, and imitating my voice. Then, still 


dressed as Juan, I was to return to Mrs. 
Moore’s early next morning and change 


clothes—but that part of our plan probably 
does not matter. 
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We began everything just as we planned. As 
I went down the stairs, | passed Mrs. Moore. 
In the hall, I saw a young man—Mr. Wade, I 
believe. I showed myself at the door, and 
looked in, and sang a little. By the way they 
laughed and spoke, I knew that I had deceived 
them. 

I went straight to Juan’s rooms. The ele- 
vator-man in his hotel was fooled just as much 
as the boarders, it seems. I waited there a 
long time. Then Juan telephoned to me, talk- 
ing in Spanish and calling me “ Jaan,” as if he 
were I. He said that Captain Hanska had 
been murdered and for me to come at once to 
him—that he needed me. He said it all as a 
hysterical woman would. 

Somehow I managed to do as he asked. | 
had to pass Captain Hanska’s door. I heard 
people making a noise inside. Of course I did 
not enter. But right by the door I saw some- 
thing bright. I knew it at once—it was one 
of my diamond buckles—one of the jewels 
which Captain Hanska had stolen from me. 

| picked it up, and went on to my room. 
Juan was there—in my dress. He kept me 
from fainting or dying while we changed back 
to our own clothes. I know the rest from 
Juan. Shall I tell it? 


At about this point occurred one of those 
irruptions of expletives, broken sentences, 
pleas, prayers, which always mar a con- 
fession for legal purposes, and which, there- 
fore, are edited out by the police hefore the 
finished typewritten statement goes back to 
the witness for his signature. This ex- 
traneous matter, you see, tends to create in 
the minds of unthinking persons a false 
sentiment for the criminal. 


Juan said that he waited until after one 
o'clock. The house was quiet. From the win- 
dow of the lumber-room he crawled to the 
fire-escape. That window had a spring catch— 
you had only to pull it down, and it locked of 
itself. Since he intended to leave Captain 
Hanska’s room by the door, he closed this win- 
dow behind him, in order to cover up his 
tracks 

That window of the captain’s room which 
led to the fire-escape was open for ventilation. 
The rain was drifting through it. It occurred 
to Juan that everything would be safer if he 
closed it. He was afraid that a gust of wind 
might blow spray into Captain Hanska’s face, 
and wake him. He did that; and he fastened 
the sash with the catch. Captain Hanska was 
asleep, breathing very heavily. Remember that. 

You have seen the room. The bureau, where 
I found the strong-box, was in the corner fur- 
thest from the window which Juan had just 
entered. Between it and the window were a 
table and Captain Hanska’s bed. Juan carried 
our pocket electric torch. He turned it on the 


inside of the top bureau drawer. The box 
was there. Also, the key was in its lock. Juan 
thought it would be better to take the jewels 
out and leave the box. By doing that he could 
find whether the bill of sale was with the 
jewels, or whether he would have to search 
further for it. That was his great mistake. 
It was a trick box. Inside was an alarm-bell 
which rang whenever the cover was lifted. 

Juan opened it; the bell rang. Captain 
Hanska awoke at once. Juan had no time to 
move before the captain pressed the button at 
the head of his bed and turned on the electric 
light. It must have bewildered him for a mo- 
ment when he saw what appeared to be a wom- 
an standing by his bureau; but Juan held the 
strong-box in his hands. When he saw that 
the captain came at him. 

Juan is a small man. Captain Hanska was 
big and very powerful. Just then, Juan saw on 
the table between them that great knife. 

Juan is a svordsman. He picked up the 
knife to stop the captain by threatening him 
with it—held the point toward his chest. Cap- 
tain Hanska was a brave man, and very violent 
in anger. He had one of his terrible spells of 
temper now. He began to curse Juan. And 
then his hands went up to his head all of a 
sudden, and he tumbled over with all his great 
weight on the point of the knife. Juan did not 
thrust—he is sure now he did not thrust—he 
only held the knife steady—but it pierced Cap- 
tain Hanska through. 

In this place, Miss Estrilla’s emotion 
overcame her; and Detective Kennedy had 
to edit the statement a great deal in order to 
make it plain and simple for the official 
archives. 

XXVIII 

WE will leave the police statement for a 
moment. 

“Fell on it?” asked Martin McGee. 
“What’s that you’re trying to give us?” 

“On my soul and my mother’s,” solemnly 
declared Miss Estrilla, “don’t you see— 
can’t you understand? A doctor in Port of 
Spain had warned him of it. Juan has 
done nothing since — nothing — but read 
nfedical books. He was dead before he 
touched the point of the knife. If Juan 
stabbed him, he stabbed a corpse. Captain 
Hanska died of apoplexy caused by his 
anger!” 

During these last dramatic stages of Miss 
Estrilla’s narrative, Rosalie Le Grange had 
slipped into the room. For a moment, Miss 
Estrilla gazed full upon her betrayer. For 
a moment, all that the tropics had given 
her of storm and flame glared from her 
eyes. Then that light died away. There- 





























after, it was as if Rosalie had not been. 
If Miss Estrilla’s glance, wandering from 
one point to another in her effort to con- 
centrate on her narrative, ever touched up- 
on Rosalie’s figure, they looked straight 
through it. 

Rosalie moved by imperceptible stages to 
Detective Kennedy’s table. Casually she 
picked up a fountain pen and a sheet of 
paper and wrote: 


I am telling the police all I know of my part 
in the death of Captain John H. Hanska. | 
have confessed that we followed him to 
America to get jewels, and that it was my 
brother Juan who appeared to have stabbed 
him. 


The inspector was questioning gently 
now upon the apoplexy theory, hoping to 
trap the witness into an _ inconsistency. 
While she talked, Miss Estrilla—or Senora 
Perez — paused from time to time, as if 
gathering strength. Rosalie waited for 
such a pause. Then she braced the paper 
on a book, and slipped up to Inspector 
McGee. 

“You've forgotten this,” she said. “ You 
were goin’ to git it signed at the very first, 
you know.” 

Inspector McGee’s expression proved 
that he was puzzled; but he had become 
accustomed to following Rosalie’s mental 
flights without knowledge of their destina- 
tion. He nodded, therefore, and gave 
book, paper, and pen to Miss Estrilla. 

It was the best possible compliment to 
the inspector’s third degree methods, that 
she signed without a protest. Rosalie took 
the paper silently; but she did not deposit 
it where it belonged—among the official pa- 
pers on Detective Kennedy’s table. As she 
resumed her station outside the door, she 
was folding it in her fingers. 

The police went on, then, with their 
searchings and questionings. They failed 
to notice, so absorbed were they, the sound 
of retreating footsteps on the stairs. 


XXIX 
WE resume, with the painstaking Detect- 
ive Kennedy, the statement of Margarita 
Perez, alias Estrilla. 


It was apoplexy; but Juan did not know it 
yet. He only knew that Captain Hanska had 
fallen on the knife and died, and that it would 
look like murder. He understood your law; 
he knew that to get our property he was com- 
mitting what looked like burglary, and that a 
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burglar who commits murder cannot plead 
self-defense. 

He waited by the window to see whether 
the fall had disturbed the house. No one 
stirred—probably an elevated train was pass- 
ing at the time it happened. Frightened as he 
was, he still thought of the jewels, and de- 
cided to take them, whatever the risk. He ex- 
amined the box; the bill of sale was there. 

Circumstances had changed now; an empty 
strong-box in the room of a man who ap- 
peared to have been murdered might set the 
police on the track. He thought of this. So 
he took the box, open as it was, switched off 
the electric light, and started to leave by the 
door. 

The catch of the spring lock was on. To 
lock the room from outside, he would have 
had to slam the door—you know how a spring 
lock works. That would have made a great 
dea! of noise. It might awaken some one, who 
would hear footsteps going from Captain 
Hanska’s room to mine. 

Juan therefore put the box under his arm 
and fastened back the catch of the spring 
lock, so that he could close the door without 
sound. Of course, that left it unlocked. In 
doing all this, it seems, he spilled out of the 
box the diamond buckle which | found on the 
stairs. 

Juan went back to my because he 
wanted time to think. His first idea was to 
leave the house dressed in my clothes, just as 
we had planned, and join me. Then we would 
escape together. But he knew that the police 
generally catch fugitives from justice in the 
end. We were in a strange country. We had 
no friends to help us. If we were missing 
from the house in the morning, if we were 
caught escaping, every one would believe us 
guilty. 

Then he had another idea. If I could re- 
turn, still disguised as Juan, after the body 
was discovered, he would have a perfect alibi. 

While he was thinking about this, Mr. North 
came home and fell into the blood, as you 
know. 

Immediately, Juan heard some one calling 
“Murder!” from below. That was his chance 
to carry out his plan. He telephoned to me. | 
came. I have told you about that. He changed 
to his own clothes. I made him go down- 
stairs and offer to help. 

My clothes, which Juan had worn down the 
fire-escape in the rain, were still a little wet. 
I looked:them over carefully; there were no 
blood-stains on them. I put them by the 
register to dry; and | cleaned the shoes—that 
pair of red ones there in the closet. By the 


room, 


time they came to take me away to this house, 
no one would have known that my garments 
had been out in the wet. 
When they moved me, | 
jewels 


took 


strong-box in my 


away the 


and the bedding. 
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Later, Juan dropped the box into the river, 
and sent the jewels to my cousin in Caracas. 

It was his plan to leave the country as soon 
as we might do so without attracting suspi- 
cion. But when they arrested Mr. Wade, *I 
could not agree to that—I could not have his 
death on my soul. Juan was imploring me to 
leave; but I told him that I would not until 
Mr. Wade was released or acquitted. If it 
came to the worst, I would confess. 

I persuaded Juan that I was right. That is 
why we stayed. We had no other reason. 

I make this statement without hope or offer 
of reward, solely in the interest of justice. 

MARGARITA PEREZ. 


It is worth while to repeat that this nar- 
rative, which to the reader may seem to run 
so plainly and simply, was broken all along 
the way with police questions, with excla- 
mations, with hesitations, with paroxysms 
mental and physical. 

At times, the voice of Miss Estrilla—or 
Sefiora Perez—was a mere whisper of 
horror. At times it swelled to a full, poign- 
ant note as she tried to make her points 
in Juan’s defense. Now, as she finished, it 
simply ran down until it was silence; and 
with the tired motion of a child who falls 
asleep, she quietly fainted. : 

“Here, Kennedy, get some water!” ex- 
claimed Inspector McGee. “Mrs. Le 
Grange—Rose—Mrs. Le Grange!” 

Receiving no answer, McGee searched 
the hall. She was not there. He went 
down-stairs, calling. He had reached the 
second floor landing when Mrs. Leary’s 
voice answered him from below. 

“She went out a quarter of an hour 
ago,” called Mrs. Leary. “You said we 
were to do what she told us, so I let her 
through. Wasn’t that all right, chief?” 

XXX 

WuHeEN Rosalie Le Grange named the 
Hotel Diedrich to the taxicab chauffeur, her 
object—she followed here but an old in- 
stinct—was to cover her tracks in case of 
many contingencies. She dismissed the cab, 
however, at the north door of the Diedrich, 
walked through the lobby to the west en- 
trance, walked out on Broadway, and 
walked a block south. There, spying an- 
other taxicab whose meter displayed the 
red sign “vacant,” she commandeered it, 
and announced her real objective. 

“ Casino—Central Park—go fast!’ 
said. 

During the drive, she stared straight 
ahead and talked in low undertones to her- 


she 


self. This was an old habit, born of her 
half-believed, half-assumed “ mediumship” 
in her days of active practise. In these 
later days she was still wont to argue out, 
in soft phrases of her lips, the problems 
of her soul. One who had overheard these 
scattered phrases now would have known 
that she was still fighting for a decision. 

“Well, ain’t the world been good to me 
lately?” she was saying as they swept into 
the park entrance. “Can’t I afford to take 
a chance with myself — an’ happiness?” 
And then: “Oh, how will Martin look at 
it—Martin?” 

A little later, as the taxicab took the 
rolling drive beside a park lake, she was 
saying: 

“TI couldn’t bear it if he was sent to the 
chair—I could never live through it—I’d 
die too!” 

It seemed that upon this statement she 
made her decision, for she talked to herself 
no more until the taxicab rolled up before 
the Casino, and stopped. And, as she rose, 
her smile broke out for the first time in that 
passage. But it was a grave smile, whose 
softness did not reach to her eyes—as if 
one smiled with the humor of a divinity at 
the tragic comedy in this world. 

“An’ she called me a traitor—an’ she'll 
always believe it, what’s more,” Rosalie 
said. 

The piazza of the Casino, so gay and 
colorful in summer, lay bleak and bare 
now under the cold November wind and the 
fading afternoon light, so that Rosalie, 
sensitive to physical impressions, shuddered 
as she passed from the steps to the door. 
Within, only a few lights were on; the 
restaurant, plainly, was letting business 
fade away toward its winter quiescence. 

Near the door sat a couple; then two men 
—and there, in the remote corner, was a 
glint of golden hair which could be only 
Betsy Barbara’s. Opposite sat the focus of 
her search—him whom Betsy Barbara still 
thought to be Senor Estrilla. He was smi- 
ling just then, and his hands were playing 
in swift, expressive little gestures. As Ro- 
salie Le Grange waved aside the head 
waiter and took her interminable journey 
across the room, it occurred to her that, 
however she finished and tied this complex 
web of hers, these might be the last smiles 
on his lips for many a weary day. 

As he sat facing the door, he perceived 
her first, and rose with an expression of 
real surprise and pleasure. 
































“Why, Mrs. Le Grange! 
get here?” he said. 

But now his eye caught Betsy Barbara. 
She, too, had risen, as one who acts at last 
after long strain of repression. Her color 
came and went; she was looking at Ro- 
salie and then back at Estrilla. 

“Miss Lane,” said Rosalie in a quiet, 
meaning voice, “we'll excuse you. Take 
your coat, dear!” 

Estrilla opened his mouth as if to protest, 
made an inarticulate sound, stopped. A 
green tinge came over his face; beginning 
at his mouth, it crawled upward until it 
enveloped his eyes, as a cloud-shadow 
creeps across a landscape. 

He leaned forward; his hands touched 
the table; and so he steadied himself. But 
never once did he turn toward Betsy Bar- 
bara, now vanishing almost at a run. His 
eyes were on Rosalie. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“Tt means, first, that you had better sit 
down,” she said. “The waiter’s lookin’ 
this way. A man in your position can’t 
afford to make a scene in a public place.” 

Estrilla sank with an unsteady motion 
into his chair. At this physical support, he 
seemed to grip his nerve. 

“What do you mean by my position? 
Why do you come this way? Why—” 

“Listen. First of all, I’m your friend. 
Get that right away. I’m here to help 
you. An’ I’m in a hurry. So are you. 
Remember to hold on to yourself while I 
tell you what I’ve got to tell. The police 
have your sister. By to-night they'll be 
after you.” 

Estrilla gripped the arms of his chair; 
the green shade crept back. He moistened 
his lips once or twice with his tongue. 

“Remember!” went on Rosalie, under 
her voice. “No scene! Hold on to your- 
self. Makin’ a scene is the last thing you 
ought to do. Is the bill paid? All right. 
Now get your hat, and put on your ulster. 
Yes, an’ your gloves, an’ get your stick!” 

Estrilla obeyed her docilely. “Now 
come with me into the park. It’s safer, 
because we can watch.” 

“But my sister—I don’t care for myself 
—I must go to—” 

“T’m here,” said Rosalie, “to do what I 
can for you an’ your sister both. Now 
come; I tell you—or will you keep on bein’ 
a fool?” 

At this dash of mental cold water, Juan 
Perez rose. Rosalie walked close behind 


How did you 
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him, ready to support him should he stag- 


ger. Outside, a policeman walked slowly 
down the path. Juan saw him, started, 
hesitated. 


“Not unless you make a scene!” cried 
Rosalie, anticipating his thought. “I’m 
not arresting you— can’t you understand 
that?” 

She hurried him to a lonely park bench, 
half hidden in the shrubbery. When she 
turned to look him full in the face again, 
his color was normal. He had regained his 
grip; and he spoke with a touch of his old 
boyish insouciance. 

“This is a little 
staging, Mrs. Le Grange? 
or the villain?” 

“T expected you to be suspicious an’ try 
to bluff this through,” said Rosalie in her 
most matter-of-fact tone. “That’s why I 
stole this note an’ brought it here.” 

She had been keeping her hands in her 
muff. She drew them out, now, and hand- 
ed him the vital paper: 


melodrama you are 
Am I the hero 


I am telling the police all I know of my part 
and my brother’s part in the death of Captain 
John H. Hanska. I have confessed that we 
followed him to America to get my jewels, 
and that it was my brother Juan who appeared 
to have stabbed him. 

MARGARITA PEREZ. 


He read it. As he looked up, he was still 
master of himself, but Rosalie could per- 
ceive behind his mask a kind of vibration, 
an inner agitation of all his nerves. 

Suddenly one of his legs began to move 
as if the muscles of the thigh were twitch 
ing. But his will mastered his voice. 

“Margarita Perez—who is she?” 

“She is your sister. You are Juan Perez 





—not Estrilla. You are from Port of 
Spain. You came here to follow Captain 
Hanska- 


“Where did you hear this?” he inquired, 
with a pitiful attempt to put sarcasm into 
his voice. 

“T have been listening to her confes- 
sion,” replied Rosalie calmly. “She told 
the police—after she signed that paper— 
how you went into Captain Hanska’s 
room at night to get your family jewels, how 
that trick alarm on his strong-box woke 
him up, an’ how you killed him—” 

But Juan had leaped up now as if his 
nerves would be denied no longer. 

“You are here to betray me—I know it 
now!” he said. Somehow, the native cun- 
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ning of him kept his voice low. To one 
passing, his action would have seemed but 
the gesture of heated argument. “ You are 
a spy! She did not tell that—she knows I 
did not kill him!” He stood shaking. 
“But what are you? Have the police sent 
you—” 

“Now, Mr. Perez,” said Rosalie, in her 
most soothing tone, “I’m goin’ to answer 
a lot that’s in your mind before we sit right 
down an’ get to cases. In the first place, 
we’re alone here in the park. You're a 
young man an’ I’m an old woman. If you 
wanted to, you could get away from me 
right now—easiest thing you know to duck 
into that shrubbery an’ run. If I was a 
female policeman comin’ to git a confession 
an’ then pinch you, do you suppose I’d go 
at it this way? Do you suppose I'd begin 
by breakin’ the news to you an’ givin’ you 
a chance to run before I learned anythin’ at 
all? You've been a fool all this time, Mr. 
Don’t cap it all by delayin’, when 


? 


Perez. 
time is as valuable as it is.’ 

“How did you know where to find me, 
if you aren’t a spy?” said Perez. 

“TI suspected this trouble was comin’,” 
replied Rosalie Le Grange. “I sent Miss 
Lane to deliver you here at five o’clock— 
because it’s an out-of-the-way place, an’ 
quiet. Sit down.” 

Perez shook as he resumed his seat. 

“Does she know?” he asked. 

“Not yet!” said Rosalie. 

“T didn’t give her my real reason. I was 
glad,” she pursued, “to hear you bust out 
in that sincere way when I said that you 
killed Hanska. I put that in for a test; 
an’ you stood it. Now sit there and listen 
to what else your sister said, an’ see if any 
of that could have been worked out by de- 
tectives. She says you didn’t kill Hanska; 
that he died of apoplexy, an’ fell on the 
knife you was holdin’ against him.” 

Juan Perez turned his great eyes and 
moistened his lips, as if to speak; but he 
held to his nerve and made no sound. 

“She says that you carried out that box 
of jewels with the cover open, an’ that a 
diamond buckle dropped out as you were 
passing through the door. An’ when she 


came back in your clothes after you tele- 
phoned to her, she picked it up. The 
jewels are in Caracas. 
box in the river. 
that together? Could anybody guess that? 
“Then if he died of apoplexy —if I 
(To be concluded) 


You dropped the 
Could anybody patch 


” 
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didn’t kill him— why would they arrest 
me?” asked Juan. 

“Young man,” said Rosalie, “how could 
you prove it?” 

Innocently and directly, Perez came out 
with what amounted to his confession. 

“He was always in danger from apo- 
plexy—my sister knew that. And undoubt- 
edly it was a mortal seizure. For his hands 
were going toward his head, not toward the 
knife. Even when he fell and died, his 
hands were still going up, not down. I 
have seen doctors. I have read about apo- 
plexy in every medical book in the Public 
Library. And when I saw him last, there 
was blood on his nostrils.” 

Rosalie nodded. 

“TI saw that, too. My, but coroner’s 
physicians are dense!” she said. “Now 
I’ve got to talk hard and straight. You 
were in the act of burglary. It don’t make 
no difference that you had a right to burgle 
—no jury would recognize that. The 
coroner's physician never thought of any- 
thing but that stab wound—never thought 
to look for apoplexy— case seemed too 
plain. You an’ I are the only people who 
thought of that bloody nose. ‘The body’s 
cremated, an’ even if it wasn’t—well, we 
won't go into that. Why, Juan Perez, they’d 
laugh at you. Do you see?” 

He was trembling. He made a pitiful 
movement with his hands, as if to steady 
his head. 

“So you must get away.” 

“But my sister—” 

“Now hold on to yourself. I’ve got to 
talk awful to make you see this thing. She 
didn’t kill him—she couldn’t. Anybody 
could see that. A sick little thing like her 
hasn’t the power in her to drive such a knife 
into a big man who’s standin’ on his feet. 
No jury would swallow it. She’s accessory 
or somethin’—but you can bet, Mr. Juan 
Perez, that an American jury ain’t goin’ to 
give a verdict against a sick little woman 
who’s an accessory because she’s standin’ 
by her brother. An’ which do you think 
would be better for your sister—to go to 
jail until her trial, or to wait by the gate 
of Sing Sing an’ take you away some morn- 
ing all dead an’ floppy after you’d had ten 
thousand volts of electricity switched down 
your spine—” 

Perez was on his feet now, in a crisis of 
nerves. His eyes closed and opened to a 
set stare; every muscle seemed to jump. 


























THE 


REMAKING 
OF 
NEW YORK 


BY HUGH THOMPSON 


T has often been said that 
the human body renews 
itself every seven years. 

The city of New York under- 
goes an equally continual and 
almost equally rapid process 
of seconstruction. 

No other great community 
in the world presents such a 
remarkable spectacle of trans- 
formation. In this colossal 
series of changes, social bar- 
riers are leveled, trade centers 
are shifted, whole areas lose 
their caste and take on a new 
character. The most cosmo- 
politan of American cities is 
at the same time the most 
shifting. Many a New Yorker 
returning home from a com- 
paratively brief absence finds 
himself in a seemingly strange 
place. 

Nor is this condition new. 
As long ago as 1835 a news- 
paper chronicler registered the 
following observation in com- 
menting on the physical 
changes that were crowding so 
fast on what was then a com- 
paratively small city on the 
southern part of Manhattan 


Island: 


New York, ever since we 
knew it, has been a city of 
modern ruins, a perfect Baalbec 
of a day’s growth and a day’s 
dilapidation. The builder is 
abroad one day and is relieved 
of his labors by the destroyers 
the day after. We never expect 
to see the city finished, but we 
have the greatest anxiety to see 
it fairly commenced. 
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THE SKY-LINE OF THE SOUTHERN END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND, AS IT IS TO-DAY 
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EXCHANGE AND THE WASHINGTON BUILDING 


THE SOUTHERN END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND ABOUT FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, SHOWING ONLY TWO TALL BUILDINGS, THE PRODUCE 





The spectacle of New 
York’s constant rebuilding 
is one of national interest; 
first, because the eyes of the 
country are constantly on 
the American metropolis, 
admiringly or the reverse; 
second, because the econom- 
ic significance of so vast a 
movement has a bearing on 
every community whether 
large or small, and third, 
because the ebb and flow of 
real-estate values due to 
these changes convey a gen- 
eral lesson in realty invest- 
ment. 

Behind these three causes 
is perhaps a fourth and an 
equally universal one, which 
lies in what might be called 
the purely esthetic or civic 
aspect of the frequent read- 
justment which is making 
New York in many respects 
the most remarkable and 
spectacular of the great 
world-centers. 


THE REASONS FOR THE 
CHANGE 


Why should New York be 
changing its face so con- 
stantly? There are two very 
excellent reasons. One is 
that the city, at the begin- 
ning, had no definite or or- 
ganized plan—it simply 
grew. The other is that it 
has followed the flow of 
trade currents, which bear a 
certain relation to human 
nature, in that they are un- 
certain and fickle. 

To understand the rema- 
king of New York, you must 
remember that the island of 
Manhattan, on which it be- 
gan, is long and narrow, and 
is bounded on the east by 
the East River, on the west 
by the stately Hudson, on 
the south by a magnificent 
bay, and on the north by the 
channel of the Harlem River. 

The first settlement was 
at the extreme southern 
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THE PRESENT VIEW SOUTHWARD FROM THE SAME POINT, SHOWING 
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FOURTH AVENUE, LOOKING NORTHWARD FROM TWENTY-THIRD STREET, AS IT APPEARED 
ABOUT TEN YEARS AGO 


point, now known to all the world as the 
Battery. Here came the Dutch, when the 
seventeenth century was still young, buying 
the island from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars’ worth of trinkets. It is interesting to 
add here that the present valuation of that 
purchase is nearly six billions of dollars. 

The town began as a clump of houses. 
Two roads led to the north. One was on 
the present site of the Bowery; the other 
was a narrow, winding lane, which is the 
Broadway of to-day. Wall Street, perhaps 
the best-known thoroughfare in the west- 
ern hemisphere, started as a palisade raised 
by cautious burghers to keep live stock in 
and intruders out. 

You will ‘readily understand that any 
growth of New York—or New Amsterdam, 
as it was called originally—had to be north- 
ward. Thus the city grew away from the 
pleasant waterside where the breezes blew 
in from the sea. Instead of making that 
original section a center of civic beauty, 
immune from the ugly encroachment of 
trade, it was left to be the prey of the 
rougher forms of commerce. In this very 
haphazard movement you find the whole 
cause of the subsequent reconstruction of 
the city. It has been marvelous in scope, 
amazing in its swiftness of change, and 
yet always pressing close against the bar- 
rier that limitation of space sets up. 


This is why every inch of ground in 
lower Manhattan is valuable, and why a 
piece of land such as the small plot at the 
corner of Broadway and Wall can fetch 
the fabulous price of one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars a front foot. This 
is also why a huge sky-scraper can stand 
alongside a miserable two-story “ tax-pro- 
ducer.” Nowhere in the country is space 
so precious, and nowhere are such miracles 
of construction and destruction practised 
upon it. 

There is no need to rehearse the earlier 
growth of New York through those mighty 
years when it passed from British control, 
out of the travail of war into a seat of 
American government. But it is worth 
noting that even after the Revolution, its 
citizens little dreamed of the great rush 
of the city to the north. In constructing 
the City Hall—one of the finest examples 
of Georgian architecture in this country— 
they built the rear of the structure, facing 
the north, of poorer material, because they 
never thought the community would grow 
beyond it. Now that serene and graceful 
building is almost “ farthest south.” 


THE MOVEMENT OF TRADE 


As New York spread out over the island 
like a giant creeper, covering waste and 
swamp with streets and buildings, it natu- 
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FOURTH AVENUE, LOOKING NORTHWARD FROM TWENTY-THIRD STREET, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 
IT Is A CANON OF HUGE LOFT BUILDINGS 
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VIEW OF THE RIVERSIDE DRIVE EXTENSION, WITH WASHINGTON HEIGHTS IN THE 
BACKGROUND, ABOUT SIX YEARS AGO 


Drawn from photograph by Irving Underhill—copyright, 1903 


rally followed that, despite the lack of a 
city plan such as had attended the birth 
of Washington, it found itself in a fairly 
orderly way. 

Fifth Avenue, for example, became the 
fashionable residence street; offices were 
confined to certain thoroughfares south of 
City Hall; retailing was all below Twenty- 








Third Street; while the various trades and 
industries segregated in sections. There 
grew up the famous dry-goods district; 
the drug center, the tobacco zone, the 
leather belt, the silk and embroidery region, 
and so on. This was a great service to 
the buyers who flocked to the metropolis 
twice a year to lay in stocks of goods. 


VIEW OF THE RIVERSIDE DRIVE EXTENSION, AS IT IS TO-DAY, LINED WITH TALL 
APARTMENT-HOUSES 
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Manufacturing, in great measure, was also 
restricted to certain sections, mainly be- 
cause of precedent and of accessibility to 
fuel and transportation. 

To associate Fifth Avenue with business 
in those days was a sacrilege, and to think 
of changing a whole trade district was 
regarded as little short of a miracle. 

But the New York of that era did not 
reckon with the curious institution known 
as trade destiny. It is like the ocean. It 
rises and falls with certain regularity, but 
once in a while a mighty storm arises and 
sweeps everything before it. New York 
has been struck again and again by these 
upheavals, which have changed the whole 
face of the city map. 

There came a time when the proud old 
families who had settled in the dignified 
down-town streets found business creeping 
in on them. One by one the old strong- 
holds of fashion fell before the advancing 
hosts of business. The retailer always fol- 
lows the residence, and here began the phys- 
ical readjustment which has transformed 
the countenance of the greater city. 

In a great city, it is practically impossible 
to set aside a certain locality and dedicate 
it to quiet, peace, and exclusive social or- 
der. A tailor’s shop will spring up at one 
corner; an apartment-house will rise on 
another; and before long that obnoxious 
growth called “trade” is creeping in 
everywhere. What has happened in sec- 
tions of Fifth Avenue, in New York, is 
only a duplication of what has taken place 
on Euclid Avenue, in Cleveland, and on 
Delaware Avenue, in Buffalo. 


THE “BLIGHTS” ON LOCALITIES 


This results in what has come to be 
known as the “blight” on a locality. The 
subject is worth a word of explanation. 

There are various kinds of blights, and 
the possibility of their appearance should 
always be carefully considered by people 
buying city real estate. One kind is the 
social blight, which comes when a well- 
established residence district is invaded 
by an undesirable class. For example, a 
neighborhood of fine homes may suddenly 
find a colony of foreign laborers on its 
outskirts. The usual result is that the for- 
mer inhabitants are driven out; and in 
many cases they have to sell their property 
at a sacrifice. 

Then there is the blight which comes 
from the invasion of an unwelcome indus- 
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try. The establishment of a brewery or 
a stable in certain quarters has been fol- 
lowed by an exodus of the better citizens, 
and tenement-houses have become the or- 
der where formerly attractive residences 
prevailed. 

There is also the blight—such as has 
befallen various New York localities of 
late— when a whole trade pulls up its 
stakes and leaves its old quarters. Silence 
reigns where once industry hummed, and 
it takes years to get new life again. 

But not all changes of this kind are de- 
structive. What was a blight in one com- 
munity may swiftly become a profitable 
transformation in another. This often hap- 
pens when a residence region suddenly be- 
comes the abode of industry. The fam- 
ilies are driven out, but with the coming 
of huge loft-buildings real estate increases 
greatly in price. 

In the end, trade is the great adjuster 
of land values. Trade being a movable 
quantity, you behold much truth in the re- 
mark of the New York realty broker who 
said: 

“Real estate in New York has little 
value to-day, unless you keep moving.” 





THE EFFECT OF COMMERCIALISM 


Let us take a concrete illustration of 
what has happened in New York. For 
many years Fifth Avenue from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-Third was a fine resi- 
dence district—a stately street lined with 
comfortable brownstone houses, before 
which carriage horses champed at their 
silver bits and fashion came and went. 

One day an old family, feeling the pinch 
of circumstance, leased its house to “ trade.” 
The basement and first story were ripped 
out; a store front poked its face out upon 
the avenue, and a sign advertising millinery 
dangled over the sidewalk. The break had 
come. Once a breach has been made in 
the walls, the whole structure soon comes 
tumbling. 

The millinery shop established, more 
stores developed. Remodeling is conta- 
gious. The outposts of complete transfor- 
mation in a neighborhood are usually tai- 
lors, milliners, dressmakers, and purveyors 
of food—principally the small, cheap dairy 
restaurants. 

This is exactly what happened in the 
particular section of New York that I am 
describing. Before long the “converted” 
store disappeared, and in its place a loft- 
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building rose ten or twenty stories high. 
To-day there is scarcely a residence on 
Fifth Avenue between Fourteenth and 
Twenty-Third Streets. It is a solid line of 
immense buildings, where thousands of men 
and women labor. At lunch-time they pour 
out on the street, blocking traffic and giving 
an entirely new character to the famous 
thoroughfare; in short, the sweat-shop 
worker has moved from the East Side to 
Fifth Avenue. 

All the side streets are lined with the 
same type of buildings and filled with the 
same kind of workers. The old Knicker- 
bocker ghost would indeed writhe if it 
came back to the scenes of its social 
triumphs. 


THE MARCH OF THE RETAILER 


Now, why did the modern sweat-shop, 
with its horde of workers, invade Fifth 
Avenue so far up-town? Simply because 
the whole retail map in New York has 
undergone a great change, and its various 
movements are closely allied. 

You will recall that one of the funda- 
mental facts in city changes is that the 
retailer follows the residence. In New 
York, the householder has steadily -ad- 
vanced up-town because business en- 
croached on him down-town. In former 
years, City Hall Park was the center of 
retail stores. Then A. T. Stewart built 
his big emporium at Ninth and Broad- 
way—now the Wanamaker site—and the 
retail stores clustered around it. In time, 
Fourteenth Street had its great day; and 
then came Twenty-Third Street and the 
adjacent stretch of Sixth Avenue. Lately 
a whole new district has sprung up on 
Thirty-Fourth Street, and it looks as if 
Forty-Second Street will be the next center 
of the shifting empire of trade. 

In short, the retail outpost of to-day is 
the capital of to-morrow. 

But what, you ask, has all this to do 
with that new zone of manufacturing build- 
ings on Fifth Avenue? Here it is in a 
nutshell : 

In former years, the manufacturer did 
business with the retailer through the mid- 
dieman. That was the great era of the 
jobber. New York had scores of great 
establishments of which the Claflin house 
was a type. To these houses came the 
country. buyers by the thousands. Now, 


conditions have changed; the middleman 
has almost been completely wiped out, and 
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the manufacturer does business direct with 
the retailer. 

The manufacturers of dresses and suits 
wanted to be within easy reach of their 
customers, the big retail stores. This is 
the principal reason why they came up- 
town, and changed the aspect of the city’s 
most staid and fashionable street. 


FOLLOWING THE RETAILER 


But this is only one phase of the trans- 
formation wrought by the shifting of the 
retail center. For another, take the exam- 
ple furnished by Fourth Avenue from 
Union Square north, and especially be- 
tween Twenty-Third and Thirty-Fourth. 

Until recently, this section of Fourth 
Avenue was marked by picturesque but 
unambitious _ structures. Abutting on 
Union Square, or immediately north, were 
some famous old hostelries. There was 
the Everett House, where Dickens stopped; 
and the Clarendon, where royalty once 
slept. Beyond was the Florence. Just 
north of Twenty-Third was the Ashland 
House, the haunt of famous politicians, 
wits, and authors. 

At the corner of Twenty-Third was the 
National Academy of Design. Its northern 
neighbor was the famous old Lyceum 
Theater, where Daniel Frohman’s stock- 
company gave the American drama some of 
its choicest traditions. Up and down the 
avenue were quaint, low buildings, many 
of them half a century old. Some of these 
were occupied by dealers in antiques, whose 
business gave the neighborhood an atmos- 
phere of age. The late O. Henry laid the 
scenes of several stories along this highway, 
which seemed venerable and aloof from 
rushing business. 

Stand to-day at the northeast corner of 
Union Square, and look to the north. No 
longer is there a vista of old-fashioned 
hotels and musty little shops. The street 
is a cafion of brick and stone, lined with 
towering loft-buildings. Here are housed 
hundreds of dealers in laces, silks, em- 
broideries, dry-goods, and notions, who, 
like their brothers in the dress and suit 
business, have flocked northward to be 
near their customers, the retail stores. In 
Fourth Avenue, however, manufacturing is 
banished from the buildings, and thus the 
clogging of the street with hordes of work- 
ers is avoided. 

But what of the districts vacated by these 
manufacturers and importers who have 
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moved to the north? Go down to Broome 
Street or Mercer Street, and you see the 
result. The sound of a stick dropped on 
the sidewalk echoes like a noise made in 
a tomb. It is a mercantile district well- 
nigh deserted. 

Of course, this down-town property is 
valuable, and in time will come into its 
own again. I asked one of the best-known 
real-estate dealers in New York just what 
he expected would happen here, and he 
said: , 

“ Now that the manufacturers have gone 
up-town, creating whole new trade centers, 
the subcontractors who work for them will 
probably come back to the vacated dis- 
tricts. By subcontractors I mean the peo- 
ple who make buttonholes and do the bush- 
eling for the tailors. Thus space is never 
quite lost. Ground is entirely too valuable 
for that. There is simply a shifting around 
of trade centers.” 


THE FIGHT TO RETAIN OLD CENTERS 


But lower New York is not surrendering 
its birthright without a struggle. A definite 
fight is being waged to preserve the integ- 
rity of the famous old dry-goods center. 
When some of the older property-owners 
saw the importers moving up to Fourth 
Avenue, they formed the Wholesale Dry- 
Goods Center Association, and started a 
campaign to keep the remaining houses 
down-town. 

Under the auspices of the association, 
leases for buildings in the old districts 
have been renewed, thus guaranteeing the 
old order for at least five or ten years. It 
has secured convenient stations on the new 
Subway lines. One of its projects was to 
build a modern down-town hotel for the 
buyers who come to New York to purchase 
goods, and not to conduct their business 
affairs as an adjunct to sightseeing. One 
plan was to have this hotel erected on the 
site of the Astor House, but the tragic 
death of Colonel John Jacob Astor inter- 
fered with the plan. 

Other districts, too, alarmed by the rav- 
ages of trade and the constant changes in 
the city’s aspect, have organized for de- 
fense. The most prominent body of this 
kind is the Fifth Avenue Association, which 
represents what thas been well termed 
“localized civic pride.” 

One of the results of its activities has 
been to attract the attention of the president 
of the Borough of Manhattan to the neces- 
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sity of taking some action to prevent Fifth 
Avenue’s complete decadence. That offi- 
cial therefore appointed a commission, of 
which Arnold W. Brunner, the well-known 
architect and city-planner, is chairman. 

The commission’s task was a difficult 
one. What was once the city’s most fash- 
ionable thoroughfare presented varying 
characteristics. Lower Fifth Avenue re- 
mained practically unchanged, save for one 
large loft-building which has not been 
profitable. Above Fourteenth Street, as has 
been said, the invasion of commercial struc- 
tures has wholly crowded out the old-time 
residences. Further north, the avenue be- 
comes the fashionable shopping district, 
interspersed with hotels and clubs. Above 
Fifty-Ninth Street, facing Central Park, 
it resumes its residential character. 

Several of the commission’s suggestions 
have already been approved. These pro- 
vide for tree-planting, for isles of safety, 
and for cab-stands where a uniform fare 
will be charged, thus preventing the aim- 
wandering of cabbies seeking fares. 
street has also been widened fifteen 
feet, half of that space being taken from 
each sidewalk. 

The commission reported—as, indeed, is 
obviously true—that some of the new com- 
mercial buildings are disproportionately 
high for the width of the street. It is sug- 
gested that the height of all fdture struc- 
tures facing on the avenue be restricted to 
one hundred and fifty feet, the two upper 
stories being contained in a mansard roof. 
A similar restriction has already gone into 
effect in Boston. 


less 


The 


THE ADVANCE OF THE SKY-SCRAPER 


No feature of the remaking of New 
York is quite so picturesque as the mili- 
tant march of the sky-scraper. Here you 
have the really distinctive feature of the 
metropolitan landscape—the structure that 
has given the city its splendid and imposing 
sky-line, which, when seen by foreign eye 
in the journey up the bay, gives the first 
real impression of American pride and 
achievement. 

The evolution of the New York sky- 
scraper is little short of amazing. It is 
best told, perhaps, in the pictures which 
accompany this article. Scarcely a quar- 
ter-century ago there was practically no 
sky-line at the lower end of the island, or, 
for that matter, at any other end. Only 
two buildings rose above the commonplace 
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height. One was the Produce Exchange; 
the other was the Washington Building, a 
lonely sentinel of Broadway. 

To-day a whole jagged mountain range 
of steel and stone and brick and slate 
ranges from the Battery to Central Park, 
and even beyond. At the lower part of the 
island the effect is inspiring, for the lofty 
mass of walls and roofs and towers stands 
up with a sort of imperial majesty and dig- 
nity. So swift are the changes in this part 
of New York that the professional photog- 
raphers who sell “ sky-line” photographs 
to the magazines and newspapers have to 
get a new view every six months. 

The shifting of trade centers is a small 
item compared with the development of 
the sky-scraper zone. Thirty years ago, an 
eight-story building in New York was 
“tall.” The district where they rose lay 
between Wall Street and the City Hall. 
Practically all of them were office-build- 
ings. By 1890, Broadway was lined with 
comparatively tall buildings, but ten stories 
was about the limit. 

In 1894 the Gillender Building was put 
up at Nassau and Wall. It was one of the 
first really big sky-scrapers, for it was 
twenty stories high—an altitude of three 
hundred feet. People from afar came to 
look at it. In 1901 came the Park Row 
Building, which soared thirty-two stories, 
and was regarded as a marvel. 

By this time the very high building was 
a common sight in the down-town district. 
One reason was the fact that the demand 
for office space had increased. The old 
individual business or partnership had 
been succeeded by the corporation. New 
York was attracting the best brain and 
talent of the country, and it all had to be 
suitably housed. 

During the past five or six years, the 
evolution of the sky-scraper in New York 
has become a sort of modern miracle. 
There has been a mad race for height, and 
its results have given the city one of its 
peculiar distinctions. It has been the re- 
sult of a desire for advertising, rather than 
a purely utilitarian ambition. The Singer 
tower had its brief hour of “tallest” fame, 
with its forty-two stories and an altitude 
of six hundred and twelve feet. Then 


came the Metropolitan tower, shining so 
serenely over Madison Square, with fifty 
stories and a height of seven hundred feet. 
Now the latest and tallest—who knows for 
how long?—is the mighty Woolworth pile, 
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near the City Hall, the highest business 
edifice in the world. It caps the Metro- 
politan by fifty feet, and has fifty-five 
actual stories. 

You do not realize, perhaps, just what 
these New York heights mean until you 
compare them with some of the famed 
structures of history. The Pyramid of 
Cheops is only four hundred and fifty feet 
high; the dome of St. Peter’s rises 2 mere 
four hundred feet; the spires of Cologne 
Cathedral, one of the architectural glories 
of Europe, are five hundred and twelve feet 
tall. The only structure in all the world 
higher than the Woolworth mammoth is 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, which is a mere 
skeleton of steel. 

Has the sky-scraper in New York 
reached its limit? There are many’ who 
believe that it has. The proposed restric- 
tion in Fifth Avenue for esthetic purposes 
may be followed in other localities for rea- 
sons of safety. Moreover, these architec- 
tural monstrosities seldom pay more than 
four per cent on their cost, and some of 
them return still less. The three great 
towers which contested for supremacy in 
height were put up for publicity purposes, 
pure and simple. 

In connection with this fact an interest- 
ing story has been going the rounds: It 
appears that the builder of one of these 
towers went to a company which had al- 
ready constructed its “tallest” building, 
and arranged for a loan of several mil- 
lions on his semicompleted edifice. All 
was well until the lender saw the plans and 
specifications. 

“Look here,” he said, “we can’t let you 
have that money. You have topped our 
tower by fifty feet! ” 

And the deal was off. 

You would think that one of these moun- 
tains of steel and brick, once put up, would 
be left alone for generations. But such is 
the rapid remaking of New York that even 
these enormous piles succumb to the god of 
change. 

The Gillender Building, pioneer sky- 
scraper, is a case in point. Although put 
up early in the nineties, it was considered 
a very modern and substantial building; 
yet two years ago it was torn down, at a 
cost of fifty thousand dollars, to make way 
for the forty-story home of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company. 

Wherever you turn in this mighty spec- 
tacle of the reconstruction of the metropolis, 
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you behold some new and picturesque angle. 
You find, among other things, that the pri- 
vate residence, except for the very rich, 
promises to become almost as great a rarity 
as the horse. 

THE PASSING OF THE PRIVATE HOUSE 


As recently as ten years ago, the man 
with a comfortable fortune, or a well-estab- 
lished business or profession, naturally 
built or rented a house when he got mar- 
ried, or as his family grew. To-day only 
a man of very large means would think or 
dream of such a thing. If you should make 
a tour through the offices of the leading 
architects of New York, you would scarcely 
find a single specification for a moderate- 
priced home. The only residence business 
is for additions or alterations to homes al- 
ready erected, or for some mansion for a 
Croesus. 

This passing of the private house is due, 
of course, to the extraordinary invasion of 
the hotel and the apartment-house. It has 
been said that somebody starts a new hotel 
in New York every day. The place is be- 
coming a town of hostelries and apart- 
ments. One reason for this is, of course, 
the ever pressing servant problem. Where 
space is so valuable, the cubby-holes oc- 
cupied by maids, valets, and butlers become 
a considerable fixed charge. 

Even the private residence has not es- 
caped the epidemic of transformation. An 
extensive owner of realty made this state- 
ment to me: 

“To let one’s residence become old— 
and ten years is called old in New York— 
means to have its value impaired and its 
income yield reduced, or sometimes wiped 
out. The home of ten years ago, though 
as good as new, must come down or be 
remodeled. If you have a stoop house that 
you love for sentimental reasons, and in 
which you are still comfortable, and if you 
do not change it to an English basement, 
your neighbors will build you in and take 
away your light and air. The sky-scraper 
pays the same taxes on the land that you 
do, and has no restrictions of height or en- 
vironment.” 

I could cite a score of districts in New 
York that have been transformed by the 
construction of hotels or apartments. Take 
certain sections of Riverside Drive, Madi- 
son Avenue, and Park Avenue, where for- 
merly the residence was in undisputed pos- 
session. Now you find these regions 
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studded with monster barracks, and more 
are going up all the time. 

The evolution of the apartment-house 
has been interesting. Twenty years ago 
the five-story flat-house was the up-to-date 
type. It was a “ walk-up ”’—that is, it had 
no elevator. With the coming of the “lift,” 
the building rose higher—first to seven 
stories, then to twelve; and now an altitude 
of twenty stories is not considered extraor- 
dinary. 

You will have observed by this time that 
there is neither harmony nor design in the 
remaking of New York. A man having a 
grievance against his neighbor can put up 
a spite building, and by that one act can 
injure the character of a whole neighbor- 
hood. ‘Trade can invade the most sacred 
precincts without fear of restraint. 

Many great architectural opportunities 
have been neglected. A magnificent wa- 
ter-front like the Battery, for example, 
which had splendid possibilities as a pleas- 
ure center, is permitted to shelter a small 
and shabby patch of green, called by cour- 
tesy a park, flanked by irregular squadrons 
of sky-scrapers. 





A LESSON FROM BUDAPEST 


For a contrast, consider the way in which 
Budapest has treated its water-front. In 
the Hungarian capital, the stone docks and 
broad platforms are well constructed, and 
every facility for shipping is provided, for 
the Danube is alive with craft of all kinds. 
The docks are lined with warehouses, whose 
doors face the river, and whose roofs pro- 
vide a road-bed for trolley-cars. Behind 
the docks is a triple avenue lined with trees 
and bordered with buildings of great archi- 
tectural beauty. Many are hotels and cafés. 
This is one of the most attractive avenues 
of Europe, and is enjoyed by great masses 
of the citizens, who can sit at tables and 


see a splendid panorama spread before 
them. All this is secured without inter- 
fering in any way with commerce or the 


fullest utility of the water-front. 

Here is a case typical of most of Europe. 
Everywhere there are control, order, and 
harmony in the building of cities. Heights 
are restricted, and usually there are zones 
for residence, manufacture, and _ trade. 
There can be no reckless or haphazard 
“invading” of sacred precincts, and conse- 
quently no “ blights.” 

That New York, after years of hap- 
hazard and disorganized reconstruction, 
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has finally awakened to the value of har- 
mony in her physical development is evi- 
denced by the movement lately put under 
way for a civic center. It is best explained, 
perhaps, by Mr. Brunner, who describes it 
as follows: 


THE PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER 


“New York has finally decided to build 
a great court-house and to place it on an 
adequate site amid appropriate surround- 
ings, thus, after years of discussion and 
delay, securing a civic center. 

“The new court-house will be situated 
near what is known as Mulberry Bend, and 
it will be necessary to alter the street plan 
to provide sufficient space and suitable ap- 
proaches. The acquisition of the border- 
ing property is also contemplated, in order 
that the new building may have a digni- 
fied setting. 

“The popular demand throughout the 
country for open spaces and civic centers, 
which, in the nature of things, should have 
started in the great city of New York, found 
scant encouragement there until the efforts 
of individuals and societies were reinforced 
by the official action of the present city 
administration. 

“That New York is now going to fulfil 
its architectural obligations is especially 
gratifying, as we know that real sentiment 
and a regard for historical associations 
exist beneath the cold commercialism of 
which we are often accused. This is shown 
by the jealous care with which we always 
resent any invasion of Central Park, and 
by the manner in which the little City Hall 
has been guarded and its interior restored. 
A further evidence of this is the action now 
being taken to enlarge City Hall Park to 
its original size by the removal of the post- 
office. The new civic center, belated though 
it is, is a great triumph.” 
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This New York plan impresses a very 
significant fact in city-planning. The 
average man will wonder why a great city 
proposes to erect a magnificent court-house 
in a region which has for many years borne 
the reputation of being one of the toughest 
in New York. As a matter of fact, the step 
which New York is about to take is per- 
haps as effective a means of rehabilitating 
a whole area as could possibly be devised. 
By erecting a court-house or a post-office, a 
whole new atmosphere for the locality is 
created. 

The city or the government can afford 
to go where it pleases, because the people 
must come to it to do business. The re- 
verse would be true in the case of a de- 
partment-store, or some other private enter- 
prise. Therefore, in the creation of this 
civic center the city of New York sets in 
motion a vast force, not only for civic beau- 
tification and architectural harmony, but 
for the regeneration of an extensive section. 

Here, it might be remarked in passing, 
is one admirable reason why every city in 
the United States should have a civic cen- 
ter and a definite plan of harmonious de- 
velopment. 

Meanwhile, New York’s continuous 
transformation proceeds with such a mighty 
din as to make it the City of Dreadful 
Noise. Wherever the eye turns, it beholds 
huge holes swarming with laborers, but 
soon to be capped by some imposing edifice. 
Wherever you look, you see the gaunt, gray 
steel frame of the rising structure standing 
out against the sky. Day and night the 
pounding of the pneumatic riveter, the 
creak of the groaning crane, and the whole 
indescribable hum of construction smite the 
ear. It is, indeed, a vast tumult that pro- 
claims a mighty progress, a continuous 
change, without parallel in the history of 
the modern city. 


THE FOUNTAIN 


“ WuirtnHer, traveler, whither do you wander, 
You so footsore and forlorn, in sooth?” 

“ Master, down the dreamy distance yonder, 
I go seeking for the fount of youth!” 


“Ah, my traveler, witless is your faring, 
Hither, thither, under changeful skies; 

Since, for every struggling mortal’s sharing, 
In the heart the far-sought fountain lies!” 


Clinton Scollard 
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the mayor, rising heavily, “but I 
gotta chin these folks a bit.” 

“Go right along,” said I. 

Sitting at my little table in a corner of 
the Pan-American Café, I watched the 
mayor’s big, radiantly arrayed figure as it 
swayed among his guests. To all he gave a 
nod, or a smile, or a comradely word, but 
the quintessence of the man, his richest 
savor, was reserved for such tables as were 
ornamented by the fairer sex. 

The mayor of Avenue A—blessings on 
his bachelor soul!—was very much a gal- 
lant. Despite his forty years and more, and 
his uncomputed pounds, he had a manner 
truly grand, a sort of mastodonic grace. 
Such smiles as young beauty, and beauty that 
had once been young, smiled up at him! 
And such smiles as he smiled down! And 
such bows as he gave, and such gestures of 
his great arms! 

His minute had stretched to an hour be- 
fore he returned. 

“Sorry, friend,” said he, “but you saw 
how them ladies simply wouldn’t let me 
go!” His voice had a note of complaint, but 
a pleased smile flickered through the at- 
tempted annoyance of his broad face. 

“I’m afraid, mayor,” said I, “that you 
really like it.” 

“And I’m afraid you’re right, friend,” 
he confessed. Then he smiled. “Yes, sir, 
there’s no use denyin’ it—I do like the la- 
dies, God bless em!” 

“ And they seem to like you.” 

“Um! Noticed it, did you?” He com- 
placently ran a bediamonded hand across 
the few hairs that remained loyal to his 
glistening crown. “Like me!” He leaned 
nearer. “If they’d only stop at just likin’ 


: ar me a minute, friend,” said 


me! Friend,” whispered he solemnly, “there 
ain’t an unmarried female on Avenue A 


ed 


that ain’t tryin’ to get her hooks into me! 
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“You don’t say?” I sympathized. 

“Not one,” he said. “ You ain’t got no 
idea o’ my troubles. To have mebbe five 
hundred determined females tryin’ to nab 
you when you ain’t watchin’, and drag you 
up to the altar—it’s enough,” groaned he 
tragically, “to make a man wish he was 
safe in jail!” 

“If you’re so afraid, why don’t you leave 
them alone?” 

“Hain’t I sworn to? ButI can’t! I like 
‘em too well. That’s the trouble—I do like 
the ladies.” 

“Then,” said I, “why not yield to fate, 
and get married?” 

“Me get married!” He stared at me 
with a look almost of terror. “No, sirree! 
I love ’em all—I could be happy floatin’ 
round like this with a thousand—but to be 
tied up to one forever—why, man, I’d be 
simply scared to death !” 

Before the mayor could enlarge upon his 
fear of marital captivation, and upon the 
stratagems of the femininity of Avenue A, 
a dark little man, margined with soiled lin- 
en, came hesitantly to our table. 

“Excusse,” said he, with a deferential 
little bow, “excusse, but may I speak vid 
you, Meester Hoffman?” 

On the instant the mayor’s despair was 
forgotten. 

“Sure thing, professor,” said he heartily. 
“Set right down.” 

“ But—excusse—I like speak alone vid 
you—if possible?” nervously said the little 
man. 

“He’s an old friend—will never leak a 
word,” returned the mayor, with a large 
gesture toward me. “Professor Beranski, 
this is Mr. Harper. Shake hands, gents. 
The professor,” the mayor explained to me, 
“plays the piano—plays it tremendous! 
Also he composes. He’s got some piano 
pieces and a couple of op’ras that make them 
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Broadway tunes sound like they was com- 
posed by a steam-hammer out on a drunk. 
But nothin’s been produced yet, for them 
Broadway managers all have mince pies 
where their brains ought to be. All the 
same,” declared the mayor positively, “ Pro- 
fessor Beranski is a genius!” 

“Oh, Meester Hoffman!” 
professor deprecatingly. 

“Yes, you are!” The mayor leaned 
across the table. ‘“ Well, now, what can I do 


exclaimed the 


for you?” 

The little man’s long fingers interlocked 
themselves. 

“ Vell—vell—vhat I vant to say, iss—iss 





—I’m in lofe!” 

“You — don’t — say!” 
mayor. 

The professor pressed an impassioned 
hand, with an eleven-note reach, across his 
heart. “In lofe—oh, so, so much!” 

“T see,”” nodded the mayor, with sympa- 
thetic understanding. “You've gone and 
got engaged, and now I suppose you want 
to get out of it.” 

“No, no!” protested the professor. 
no vant to get out. i 


I vant to get in! 
“Want to get in'” The mayor was 
nonplused. 


ejaculated the 


“F 


“And who's the lady?” 

“ Mees Brennan!” 

“Ettie Brennan!” 

The mayor’s face fell, and I guessed the 
reason. She was one of the thousand that 
the mayor loved, and it pained his omni- 
amorous soul to have another step between 
him and a fraction of his collective sweet- 
heart. But generosity prevailed. 

“She'll be a good one for you, professor. 
She’s got a nice bunch o’ coin all her own, 
and she'll get all her father’s. By George, 
just the thing to tide you along till them 
Broadway managers recognize you! What's 
she say to it?” 

“She say not’ing already. 
how I feel.” 

“Oh, you ain’t spoke to her yet?” 

“ How can I speak, vhen she not efen gife 
me vun look? Dot iss vhy I come to you. 
I say to myself, Meester Hoffman, mebbe he 
help me.” 

“Me help you! How?” 

“Mebbe you fix t’ings so I can see her. 
Mebbe you say good vords for me. Who 
else, I t’ink to myself, can help me like 
Meester Hoffman? Nobody! Nobody! 
Shust only you!” 

To be told that he was the best of all 
ambassadors to the court of love could but 


She know not 
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gratify the mayor; but to be asked to help 
win a fraction of his sweetheart for another 
—this was indeed a request to test the qual- 
ity of his friendship. 

Again did the mayor conquer his baser 
self. 

“I’m your man, professor! What do 
you think we can do to make her think you’re 
the party she’s been waitin’ for?” 

“Ach!” The professor fervently knot- 
ted his long fingers. “If only I could play 
her my new valtz, ‘ Lofe’s Dream! ’” 

“Just the thing! But wait—hold on!” 
The mayor thoughtfully smoothed his score 
or so of hairs; then he slapped the table in 
triumph. “If you was her music-teacher, 
givin’ her lessons, seein’ her alone two or 
three times a week—wouldn’t that do the 
business, hey?” 

“ Ach, mein Gott!” cried the lover. 

“Luck’s with you, professor! Her father 
happened to mention to me that she was 
thinkin’ o’ takin’ up music again. Leave it 
to me—I’ll see you’re her teacher, all 
right!” 

Professor 
thanks. 

“But,” added he nervously, “she iss so 
beautiful, so vonderful, I shall be—ah— 
ofercome, I shall not know how to act, vhat 
to speak, if I see her alone. If—if you 
vould only be so kind, so very kind, and 
come along vid me two, t’ree times, I—I—”’ 

One could but have sympathy for the 
timid lover. 

“T understand; say no more, professor. 
Sure I’ll come along.” 

Again the mayor was inundated with 
gratitude. 

“But we must be mighty careful, profes- 
sor,” he warned, raising a big forefinger. 
“We mustn’t do anything that'll make her 
suspect our little game. For if she ever 
suspected—” 

“Yes, yes—she be frightened avay! Shust 
vhat you say, I do.” 

“ Mebbe you'd better leave the thing pret- 
ty much to me,” agreed the mayor. “ And 
if you do what I tell you,” he added, “I 
think you can count on bein’ a married man 
in two months.” 

More thanks from the timorous little 
genius; and presently he departed. 

“ And you really think you can carry this 
through?” I asked. 

“No thinkin’ about it-~sure I can,” said 
the mayor, smiling confidently. “This ain’t 
the first time Carl Hoffman’s gone into the 


Beranski overflowed with 





























Cupid business, and he ain’t never fell down 
on the job yet!” 
II 


Papa BRENNAN kept a _ costume-shop, 
where the patrons of the East Side’s thou- 
sand “mask and civic balls” could hire the 
externals necessary to make one for a joyous 
evening a Queen Elizabeth, or a Swiss shep- 
herdess, or a mandarin, or a George Wash- 
ington, or a Louis XIV, or a heroic Jvanhoe 
in sheet-iron armor—and where one could 
rent a dress-suit or a wedding-gown. Above 
this vast wardrobe of celebrities was the 
dwelling of the Brennans, and up the stair- 
way leading thereunto, on the following aft- 
ernoon, mounted the mayor and his protégé. 

Miss Brennan was awaiting them in the 
parlor. She was a mature blonde, ample, 
richly colored, with hair in bewildering 
curls. Over her plump hand the mayor 
bowed gallantly—for he told me afterward 
the full history of how he went a Cupiding. 

“T’ve brought along Professor Beranski,” 
said he, “like I told your father.” 

“I’m always glad to meet a friend of 
yours, Mr. Hoffman,” she smiled. 

She gave the professor her hand, which 
he nervously clutched and dropped, stam- 
mering out an agitated pleasure. The mayor 
realized more clearly even than yesterday 
how much need the little man had of an ally, 
and he clapped a bracing hand upon the 
lover’s shoulder. 

“You must know, Miss Ettie,” he cried 
heartily, “ that the professor is a genius. The 
world ain’t woke up to him yet, but some 
day me and you’ll be proud to ’a’ known 
him.” 

Miss Ettie vowed she would. Beneath 
this double weight of compliment the pro- 
fessor trembled as if he were about to sink 
gelatinously to the floor. In his panic he 
dared not raise his face to meet the arch blue 
eyes of his beloved. 

In the pleasant chaffing that ensued the 
mayor tried to press his client into the fore- 
ground, but with slight success, for the pro- 
fessor added only a stammer or two to the 
conversation. He sat intertwisting his long 
fingers between his thin knees, and follow- 
ing with scared intentness the windings of 
the wild roses on the wall-paper. 

But the mayor carried the business for- 
ward to perfection. When the tea-things 
had been removed by a rectangular Polish 
maid he pushed his friend forcibly to the 
center of the stage by suggesting and in- 
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sisting that the latter should play one of his 
own compositions. 

The professor seated himself at the up- 
right piano. Thus partially removed from 
the presence of his inamorata, he regained 
some self-command, and his long, lithe fin- 
gers began to perform their magic upon the 
keys. 

“Now that’s what I call some playin 
whispered the mayor. 

“It is remarkable,” agreed Ettie. 

“By the by, Miss Ettie,” continued the 
mayor in a confidential tone, “if you are 
really goin’ to take up music again, like 
your father said, you couldn’t find a better 
teacher than the professor.” 

“T believe you’re right, Mr. Hoffman.” 

“If you’d like,” continued the mayor, 
with his benign and guileless smile, “I 
could—ah—delicately, you know—bring 
the subject up when the professor finishes 
that piece.” 

“T wish you would.” 

The mayor did, and arrangements were 
made for three lessons a week. When the 
two conspirators were down in the street 
again, the mayor slipped his hand through 
the arm of the faint-hearted lover. 

“Professor,” he declared proudly, “we 
couldn’t ’a’ started the job off better! Now 
you just do your part, and the lady’s 
your’n!” 

The professor was grateful, was hopeful 
—but was still distraught. He faltered out 
that he was afraid he was not yet quite 
up to meeting Miss Brennan alone. If she 
were just an ordinary pupil, he could; but 
since his heart pulsed so unnervingly while 
with her, he feared lest he might commit 
some ruinous mistake. If the mayor wasn’t 
too busy, and would be so good —if he 
would only go along a few times till he 
became accustomed to Miss Brennan— 

The mayor saw the danger, and cut short 
the request by a hearty consent. On the 
afternoon of the first lesson, he was in the 
Brennan parlor a little before the appointed 
hour. 

“The professor’s so shy,” he explained, 
“so I thought I’d just drop in to make 
things a little easier for him.” He half 
closed one eye, and raised a playfully ac- 
cusing finger. “See here, Miss Ettie, I 
think you know what makes the professor 
so bashful.” 

Miss Brennan blushed. 

“Why, how could I know?” 

“The professor is very susceptible,” con- 


7” 


, 
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tinued the slyly smiling mayor, “and I sus- 
pect that somebody not more’n a thousand 
miles from where you're standin’ has 
touched his heart.” 

She blushed yet more ruddily—as only 
sweet twice sixteen can blush. 

“Oh, Mr. Hoffman, you mustn’t talk 
like that!” 

She looked so altogether charming that 
the mayor somewhat resented the appear- 
ance, at this instant, of the bowing little 
professor. But when pupil and teacher were 
seated at the piano, the mayor, at his ease 
in a tasseled rocker of beflowered plush, 
gazed at the couple with genial cunning. 
He had brought. the pair together. He 
had craftily shot the arrow into Miss Ettie’s 
bosom. His amiable conspiracy was work- 
ing precisely as planned. 

At the next two lessons the professor and 
the mayor arrived together; but at the third 
and the fourth the professor came late, fal- 
tering excuses about detention by other pu- 
pils. The mayor was not annoyed by his 
client’s tardiness. Since he was merely an 
agent for another, and was therefore in no 
personal danger from artful feminine affec- 
tion, he had a sense of security that he rare- 
ly experienced when alone with a member 
of what he, with Bernard Shaw, considered 
the man-pursuing sex. 

Two or three times he dropped in on non- 
lesson afternoons—expressed surprise at his 
blunder—but stayed on. To hold back 
nothing of the truth, the mayor’s usually 
resplendent waistcoats, on the occasion of 
these visits, were of even more gorgeous 
hues. 

III 


Axnout two weeks after Professor Beran- 
ski had enlisted the mayor as his ambassa- 
dor, I sat in Hoffman’s private dining- 
room, which opened from the general room 
of the Pan-American. 

“Well, mayor,” I inquired, “how goes 
the professor’s affair?” 


“Fine! Fine!” He eyed me compla- 
cently. “Friend, I don’t like to boost my- 
self—a modest man always hires some 


friend to do that for him—but I do think 
I’ve pulled off one o’ the slickest pieces o’ 
work ever. Yes, sir!” 
“Then the professor has been accepted ? 
“We've just now got things worked up to 
the point. He’s to propose at his lesson 


” 


this afternoon, and then he'll drop round 
and tell me which day he’s goin’ to beat it 
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to the altar.” The mayor smiled at me 
wisely, proudly, with half-closed eyes. 
Then, slowly, his smile, his pride, faded 
from his face. “ But, friend—to be honest 
—I’m sorter sorry for what I’ve done.” 

“Sorry?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sorry. You know how much I 
think o’ the professor; but the fact is, he 
ain’t good enough for Ettie Brennan!” 

“Not good enough?” 

“No, sir—not good enough. You see, 
I never really knew what a fine girl she is, 
till I saw so much of her while I was tryin’ 
to help along the professor. Friend,” he 
burst out warmly, “that girl is simply a 
stunner! She’s got good looks — genuine 
good looks, all her own, not fastened on by 
one o’ these beauty-smiths workin’ at union 
wages; she’s clever—oh, but she’s clever! 
She knows how to run a house to makt a 
man comfortable; she’s good-natured, 
warm-hearted, affectionate—just the sort o’ 
woman to make a man happy for life. I 
don’t mean to run down the professor, for 
Beranski’s my friend, but—yes, sir, by 
thunder, she’s altogether too good for him! 
Yes, sir—” 

The eulogy was abruptly truncated by 
the entrance of the little genius. Within 
the instant, the mayor’s temperature 
dropped some hundred degrees. The pro- 
fessor sat down, gripping his hands like a 
man under a great strain. 

“Well, professor,” said the mayor, with . 
an effort, “I s’pose you’ve seen her?” 

“Shust now,” swallowed the little man. 

“ And—and I s’pose you’ve asked her?” 

“ Y—yes.” 

“And she—did she accept you?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Oh!” To me it seemed that vast re- 
lief escaped in that exclamation. 

“ But,” continued the professor, “she vas 
very kind. I tink dere iss hope—much 
hope. If only I could talk nice for myself, 
I t’'ink she say yes ride avay. But me— 
I hafe not de gift to speak!” He looked 
helplessly at the mayor, dumb pleading in 
his eyes. “If some friend, vat can speak 
vell, vould go to her now while she iss in- 
cline toward me, and say a few little vords 
for me, I’m sure she vould — ach, mein 
Gott, if some friend vould do dat, she vould 
be mine!” 

But the mayor only eyed him with cold 
silence. 

The professor’s long fingers tied them- 
selves into supplicating knots. “ Meester 
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Hoffman, you hafe help me so far. Von’t 
you help me shust a little more? Von’t you 
speak for me—yes?” 

For a moment the mayor did not answer. 
There were surface indications of an in- 
ward struggle. Then he gave a gulp. 

“All right, professor,” said he; “I'll see 
you through!” 

When the professor’s gratitude had spent 
its breath, the mayor told him to remain 
where he was, and he would have Miss 
Brennan’s answer within the hour. Beran- 
ski replied that his suspense would not let 
him sit still; he would walk for a while, 
and then come back. Again pouring forth 
his thanks, he bowed himself out. 

“You wait here, friend,” said the mayor. 
He rose, pulled his silk hat tightly upon his 
forehead, and gazed down upon me for a 
moment — an imposing, truly magnificent 
figure, plainly the master of any mortal 
situation. 

“I’m goin’ to do my best for the pro- 





fessor,” said he grimly; “but if she says 
yes, it'll certainly be a shame!” 
IV 


I HAD read my evening newspaper twice 
through before the mayor returned. At 
sight of the man I stumbled to my feet. 
Such a changed mayor—gray-faced, wilted, 
shrunken! 

“What’s the matter?” I cried. 

. He stared at me wildly. Then a shaking 
‘hand took off his shining hat, and tried to 
hang it upon a hook, which it missed, and 
went thumping to the floor and rolled un- 
heeded into a corner. The mayor wiped 
his damp face, sank into a chair, and 
dropped his head forward into his hands. 

I sat down at his side and shook his 
shoulders. 

“What’s the matter, man?” 

“Oh, Lord!” cxme a muffled moan. 

I shook him again. 

“What’s happened ? 
professor ?” 

He slowly raised his face. 
ly; but still he did not speak. 

“Did she accept the professor?” 

“ No.” 

“Then what’s wrong?” 

“She”—he swallowed and blinked his 
staring eyes—“ she”—he swallowed again 
—“she accepted me!” 

“Accepted you?” I cried. 

“Yes. And, oh, ain’t it the limit!” he 
exploded. 


Did she accept the 


It was ghast- 
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“But, man, how did it ever happen?” 

“Because the Lord made me a fool!” 
he burst out savagely. “Think of it, friend, 
I’m engaged!” His voice rose to a despair- 
ing wail. “Engaged! Engaged to be mar- 
ried! Oh, Lord, Lord!” 

I besought him for the history of his 
embassy, and presently he had gained con- 
trol enough to tell me—at first slowly, in 
dazed, benumbed tones. 

“T went over there determined to do all 
a man could do for the professor. I found 
her settin’ in the parlor, fixed up as fancy 
as a show-window. Oh, she had it all on! 
I worked round gradually to Professor 
Beranski, and began to plug his game. The 
fact is, while I was tellin’ her what a fine 
fellow and all-round genius the professor 
was, I—I—well, the fact is, friend, I took 
her hand. Then—somehow—I moved over 
to a place on the sofa beside her. I won't 
say what kind o’ soft feelin’s were risin’-—” 

His voice suddenly shot upward half an 
octave, became frantic. 

“Oh, if I'd only done the job by tele- 
phone! I’m a fool with the ladies, that’s 
what I am! I ain’t got the intellect of a 
cream-puff! I ought to have a guard o’ 
plain-clothes men hired to handcuff and 
gag me whenever a female comes near! 
Yes, sir”—he brought a big fist wildly 
down upon the table—“I ought to be in 
an asylum! I ought to be kept in a cage 
and fed off the end of a pole! I—” 

“ But you were telling her about the pro- 
fessor,” I interrupted. 

He calmed a little. 

“Yes, I talked for the professor—with 
her lookin’ down at the floor all the time, 
oh, so bashfully !—and then I up and asked 
her why she didn’t marry him. She an- 
swered in a flutterin’, dovelike little whis- 
per, that she guessed she didn’t love him 
enough. I kept pushin’ the questions at 
her—yes, and settin’ a little closer. By 
that time, friend, Iwas all woozy—my an- 
chor was gone—I was floatin’ along, high 
up in the clouds, where you’re feelin’s is 
full of electricity—and I asked her again 
why she didn’t love the professor. She give 
me a slow, sidewise, eyelashy look — all 
blushes. 

“*Ettie!’ I cried. ‘ Ettie!’ 

“T opened my arms—but, oh, thunder, 
what’s the use tellin’ you any more? I 
went and done it— that’s the main fact. 
I guess I was happy while it lasted; but 
now, friend —oh, Lord!” His look was 
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one of uttermost despair. “Think of it, 
friend,” he said in a slow, hoarse, awful 
voice. “I’m engaged! Engaged to be 
married!” 

His despair was so profound that at first 
I could think of no word of consolation. 
Then I recalled his eulogy of an hour 
before. 

“Why not marry her?” I said soothing- 
ly. “She'll take good care of you, and 
she’s handsome, and young—” 

“Young!” he shouted. “If she ever 
sees forty again, she'll have to look back- 
ward through a telescope! And her hair— 
why, them puffy-puffles is all nailed on! 
And—” 

But just then the door opened and there 
entered the agitated, inquiring presence of 
Professor Beranski. 

“Vell,” quavered he, “ you hafe ask her 
already?” 

The mayor slowly rose and stared with 
fallen jaw at the little man. 

“Vell, vhat she say?” asked the eager 
lover. 

“Professor,” said the mayor weakly, 
“professor, would you mind steppin’ out- 
side for a minute?” ‘ 

As the door closed upon the little man, 
the mayor gave me a look in which there 
was a new dismay. 

“My Heavens, I’d forgot all about the 
professor!” 

There was nothing for me to say. 

“Oh, Lord!” he moaned, as his full 
complications dawned upon him. “I’ve 
not only gone and got engaged, but I’ve 
done dirt to the professor!” 

There was a moment of appalled silence. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“What can I do?” he groaned. 

“For one thing, you’d better tell the pro- 
fessor.” 

“Tell the professor!” he repeated slowly. 

There was again an appalled silence. 
Then the mayor pulled himself together. 

“ All right, friend; call him in. But first” 
—he caught my arm—“ he may carry a gun, 
and these geniuses are so high-strung that 
there’s no tellin’ how he’ll take such a thing. 
Set close to him, friend, and be ready to 
act!” 

I promised, and the next moment Beran- 
ski joined us at the table. He fixed his 


darkly brilliant eyes upon the mayor’s face. 
“Vell, you speak for me?” 
“Yes,” answered the dead, far - away 
tones of the mayor. 
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“ Ach, t’ank you, t’ank you! She cannot 
refusse—no, no, if you speak for me!” 

The mayor swallowed a large mouthful 
of something. 

“ Professor, 
news.” 

The little genius half started up. 

“Vat? -You mean mebbe she refusse me 
already?” 

The mayor nodded. 

“ Mein Gott, mein Gott!” cried the little 
man. “So it iss all ended! But vat she 
say? Vy she refusse?” 

The mayor swallowed an even larger 
mouthful. 

“Professor, I started out to ask her for 
you and—and I ended up by—by askin’ her 
for myself.” 

The little man leaned tensely across the 
table. 

“Vat?” he ejaculated. “You ask her 
for yourself? You dodat? And she say?” 

“ Professor, she said ””—the mayor gulped 
—“ she said—yes!” 

Beranski stared at his ambassador. Then 
his right hand started pocketward. 

“ Look out, friend!” warned the mayor. 

But the expected melodrama did not ma- 
terialize, for it was a very dingy handker- 
chief that came out of the professor’s pocket. 
This he pressed to his face, and sank into 
his chair. 

“ Ach, mein Gott, mein €ieber Gott!” he 
moaned. “Mine heart iss broke! Ach, 
mein Gott, ven I ask you as mine friend— 
ven I trust you—” 

“Listen, professor!” 
up, flushed with sudden hope. 
professor—I step out o’ your way! 
her up! 1” 


prepare yourself for bad 





The mayor sprang 
“ Listen, 
I give 
She is yourn! 
But against this noble sacrifice the pro- 
fessor raised a refusing hand. 

“No, no!” 

“What?” cried the ms.yor blankly. “You 
won’t take her?” 

“Unless I hafe also her lofe, I vill not 
hafe her. Ach, mein Gott!” And he con- 
tinued moaning into his grief-sodden hand- 
kerchief. 

The mayor gazed in an agony of contri- 
tion at the ruin he had wrought. 

“See here, professor,” he said at length, 
“can’t I do something to square myself? 
Couldn’t you use a hundred or two to help 
you along while you’re finishin’ your new 
op’ra?” 

“Ach, how can I vork vid a broken 
heart?” 
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“Say three hundred, then,” urged the 
mayor. 

Eagerly he drew out his check-book and 
filled in a check, which, to save the professor 
the embarrassment of accepting it, he thrust 
into an outer pocket of Beranski’s coat. A 
moment later the professor, still mumbling 
his wo into his handkerchief, tottered out 
of the room. 

“Thank Heaven, that’s squared up!” 
cried the mayor. 

But quickly his glow of relief began to 
vanish. His face became pallid again. 

“But I’m still engaged!” he burst out 
frantically. “Engaged to be married! And 
I don’t want to be married! I’d rather die 
than be married! What am I goin’ to do?” 

His great body sank loosely into his seat, 
his gorgeous finery crumpled up and seemed 
to lose its glory like a faded sunset, and he 
fixed upon me a wild and glassy stare. 


Vv 


THE engagement was not to be made 
known for two weeks, when the Brennans 
were to give a party, at which the alliance 
was to be announced with suitable éclat. 
Nearer and nearer crept the fatal night, and 
at length the mayor’s doom closed darkly 
in upon him. 

He had pleaded with me to stand by him 
through this grievous event, and so I met 
him at the Pay-American. Despair could 
not render the ‘mayor thoughtless of what 
was due his persaa. His shining white kid 
gloves, his lustrous silk hat, his cream silk 
waistcoat, the shimmer and gleam of his 
vast shirt-bosom—aided and abetted by two 
diamond studs—all did their luminous best 
to make him the super-bridegroom. 

When we entered the Brennans’ double 
parlors we found the élite of Avenue A al- 
ready gathered there. An excited expec- 
tancy quivered among the guests, for they 
had mysterious knowledge that a surprise 
awaited them. Out of Papa Brennan, in 
answer to their questions, they had got only 
a winking grin and a tantalizing “Wait!” 
From Ettie they could extract only an agi- 
tated blush. They joyously crowded about 
the mayor, grasping his big, white corpse of 
a hand, and demanded his opinion as to 
what was coming. Trying to smile cheerily, 
he declared that Mr. Brennan “had him 
guessin’, too”—and he kept his drowning 
clutch upon my arm. 

Papa Brennan, apart with us, thrust a 
joking thumb into the mayor’s waistcoat. 
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“Feelin’ happy, I s’pose?” 

“Happy?” gulped the mayor. “ Happy 
—oh, yes, I’m as happy as—as He fin- 
ished with a wave of his arm, but his once 
magnificent gesture was as limp as a scare- 
crow’s flap. 

“That’s good!” whispered Papa Bren- 
nan. “We'll spring it on ’em in a few min- 
utes. Professor,” he called, “won’t you 
give us a little tune?” 

The professor, who had been standing 
around, nervously pulling his mustache and 
making intricate knots of his fingers, began 
to play. It was evident at once that he 
lacked his usual spirit. He even struck 
several false notes. When he finished there 
was a damp, dumfounded silence; then a 
few automatic hand-claps emphasized the 
dismal failure. The professor slunk off 
into the corner behind us. 

“We'd better cheer ’em up by announcin’ 
the thing right now,” whispered Mr. Bren- 
nan tous. “Get ready!” 

“Oh, my Lord!” the mayor gasped in my 
ear. “Friend, if you’d like to know what 
it feels like to set in a front seat at your 
own funeral, just swap places with me!” 

“Oh, Ettie!” Papa Brennan called 
cheerfully. “ Ettie!” 

She crossed to us, looking strangely pale, 
it seemed to me. Just behind us I could 
hear the professor breathing spasmodically. 
As for the mayor, his boneless weight almost 
bowed me to the floor. 

Papa Brennan alone seemed himself. His 
fat, shrewd face beamed upon his guests 
with a thickly buttered happiness. He 
cleared his throat. All knew that the great 
moment had at last arrived, and there came 
applause and excited giggles. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, with 
stiff, poking gestures of his pudgy arms, “I 
have asked you here upon what is a great 
happiness to me, and what is a great sur- 
prise to you. I want to announce to you—” 

“Good-by, friend!” moaned the mayor, 
and I felt him sinking, sinking. 

“T want to announce to you what is at the 
same time the greatest joy and the greatest 
sorrow of every father’s life. I want to an- 
nounce the engagement—”’ 

“Vait! Vait!” came a thin, choking 
cry. 
It was the little professor. He pushed 
forward and seized the mayor’s arm, his 
dark face wildly twitching. 

“Meester Hoffman, I must speak — 
kvick!” he gasped. “Mine heart, it iss—” 
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“ Oh, I got troubles o’ my own!” groaned 
the mayor, brushing him aside with a huge 
arm. “ You’ve' gotta wait!” 

“Vait? No! No! I must speak already 
before it iss announce, or I die! Come back 
to de dining-room. Come!” 

“ Hold on there, professor!” sharply com- 
manded Papa Brennan. 

But the professor did not heed the ex- 
pectant father-in-law. 

“Come!” he cried, seizing the mayor’s 
arm. “Come!” 

The mayor was limp, helpless; the pro- 
fessor’s strength was tripled by an insane 
energy; and before the amazed faces of the 
guests the little man dragged Hoffman, still 
clinging to me, toward the hallway, like a 
tug towing a huge liner out to sea. 

“Come!” the professor cried back to 
Papa Brennan. 

Papa Brennan hesitated, a sudden gray 
pallor on his bulbous face; and then, with 
Ettie, he followed us back into the dining- 
room, where a glossy table was high-heaped 
with engagement-meats. 

The professor quickly closed the door 
and wheeled upon us. 

“No, no, no!” he cried convulsively. “I 
cannot do it! Go on vid de engagement, 
yes—but I vill not, I cannot, let you go on 
until first I hafe cleaned mine soul. Here, 
Meester Brennan!” One hand plunged into 
the inner pocket of his dress coat, and came 
out with a roll of bills, which he thrust into 
the shaking hand of Papa Brennan. “ Dere 
it all iss—de fife hundred dollars. I hafe 
not touch vun cent!” 

The mayor was staring bewildered at the 
little man—as were we all. 

“What in thunder does this mean, pro- 
fessor?” he demanded. 

“Don’t, professor!” 
nan. 

The professor had turned upon the mayor 
with eyes of hate. 

“You t’ink I take your money? I cash 
de check, yes; but here iss de t’ree hundred 
dollars—efry cent!” A clawy hand plunged 
again into a pocket, and a roll of bills was 
thrust into the mayor’s fingers. “Now, 
now,” he cried, breast wildly heaving, “go 
on vid de engagement! It iss now all off 
mine soul!” 

The mayor’s big hand was on the pro- 
fessor’s shoulder, and was shaking him. 

“See here—what does this mean?” 

“Bah!” snarled the little man up at his 
rival. He held a hysterical, tightly clenched 


warned Mr. Bren- 
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fist out at Papa Brennan. “Oh, vy, vy,” he 
wailed wrathfully, despairingly, “vy did 
you efer come to me vid your scheme—say- 
ing it would be easy for me —gifing me 
money vich I need—” 

“Professor! Professor!” implored Papa 
Brennan. 

But the little man’s words rushed on. 

“You say how it vould be easy, for be- 
cause Meester Hoffman vas a fool vid vim- 
men—all I haf to do iss to get him started 
coming here—and de rest vould do itself, 
vidout—”’ 

“Professor,” shouted the mayor, “d’you 
mean to say this was all a put-up game?” 

There was a gasp, a cry, from Ettie. 

“Was this just a game?” again shouted 
the mayor. 

“Shust a little game!” the professor 
sneered defiantly up at him. 

“And you weren’t in love with her?” 

“In lofe—no!” 

“And your bein’ so bashful—” 

“Bashful! Bah! Dat was shust to get 
you to come along vid me.” 

“And the whole business,” asked the 
dumfounded mayor, “was just play-actin’ 
—just a game to start me to comin’ here?” 

“Yah, yah!” the professor cried into his 
face with venomous hilarity. “And you 
svallow de hook—ha, ha!—in vun big sval- 
low!” 

The mayor stared wrathfally, impotently, 
at the little man. Then, suddenly, his two 
big hands savagely clutched Papa Bren- 
nan’s shoulders. 

“What did you do this for?” he de- 
manded. 

Papa Brennan smiled a sickly smile. 

“Well, she’s a good girl, ain’t she?” 

“ You—you—” growled the mayor, but 
was cut off by the sharp, high voice of the 
professor. 

“ But ven I take de money,” he wailed to 
himself hysterically, remorsefully, “ven I 
say yes, I not know Mees Ettie. In bring- 
ing Meester Hoffman here, dat make me 
come to be acquainted—and now, oh, mein 
Gott ”—a frantic hand clutched the raiment 
over his heart—“ mein Gott, I come to lofe 
her!” 

“What? After all, you’ve fell in love 
with her?” shouted the mayor. 

“Yah, but I know it only shust now!” 
His fury against the mayor suddenly flamed 
out again. “And her vat I lofe I help vin 
for you! You! She not care for you—she 
vas shust blinded by your position. And 























I!”—he struck his breast — “how I lofe 
her! Oh, how I lofe her!” 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Ettie, and she tot- 
tered backward toward a little settee. 

“Mees Ettie!” cried the professor, dart- 
ing for her, catching her in his arms, and 
sinking upon the divan beneath his loved 
one’s avoirdupois. “Mees Ettie! Mees Et- 
tie! Don’t—don't! Mein Gott, mein Gott! 
Open your eyes already! Speak!” 

We gazed at the couple, while the pro- 
fessor continued to implore the fainting 
woman to speak. Through his words we 
could hear the hum of voices in the parlors, 
impatient, curious. 

Papa Brennan wrung his pudgy hands. 

“My guests — my guests!” he groaned. 
“What am I goin’ to do?” 

He had no answer. The mayor stared 
steadily at the twain, with a chest that 
heaved mightily. I could see that he was 
thinking —thinking . deeply, desperately. 
After a moment he crossed and bent over 
his fiancée. 

“Miss Ettie”—his voice was husky with 
suspense—“ Miss Ettie, in gettin’ better ac- 
quainted with the professor, have you—have 
you come to love him?” 

She gave no sign of life. 

“Miss Ettie—d’you love the professor?” 
he repeated. 

Her eyes slowly opened, looked for a mo- 
ment into the professor’s dark face, then 
closed again. 

“Yes,” she breathed. 

“ Ach, mein Gott, mein Gott!” the little 
man cried ecstatically. 

The mayor slipped an arm beneath her 
shoulder. 

“Professor,” he ordered, “help me get 
her on her feet.” 

Together they did so, and the mayor, now 
a figure of decision, placed Ettie’s hand 
upon the professor’s arm. 

“Come on!” said he. 

“But—but what are we goin’ to do?” 
stammered Papa Brennan. 
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“Come on!” repeated the mayor. 

He pressed the bewildered couple, with 
us following in equal bewilderment, out of 
the dining-room, forward into the parlor, 
and to the very spot where but a few mo- 
ments since he had stood in the last throes of 
despair. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he _ began. 
What a changed mayor he was!—the mayor 
of old, benign, magnificent, his whole being 
radiant as the dawn-flushed sky. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am requested by our host, 
Mr. Brennan”—with a splendid wave of 
his hand toward that gentleman, who leaned 
starchlessly within the doorway—‘“ I am re- 
quested by our generous host to announce 
the engagement of his daughter, Miss Ettie, 
to that fine gentleman whom we all respect, 
to that great genius whom we all admire, 
Professor Beranski! ” . 


We remained for the congratulations and 
part of the supper, and then made our exit 
amid salvos for the mayor. We walked to- 
ward the Pan-American through the soft 
May night, the mayor’s chest out, his silk 
hat joyously far back. 

“Good Lord, I’m free—free!” he kept 
exulting. “No more women for mine! I’ve 
signed the pledge! I’ve gone prohibition! 
I’m never goin’ to speak to a woman again, 
never goin’ to look at a woman, never even 
goin’ to come within a mile of a woman. 
And if one ever looks my way—why, the 
streak you'll see goin’ in the other direction, 
that'll be me. I’m free, friend—free, and 
that’s how I’m goin’ to stay!” 

As we reached the door of the Pan-Ameri- 
can there stepped forth a man-accompanied 
woman, fair and buxom. As she passed us 
she smiled archly. The mayor smiled back, 
his luminous hat flourished through a mete- 
or-like arc, and he stood foot-fast, gazing 
after her. 

“That’s Carrie Becker,” he whispered ex- 
citedly, seizing my arm. “And say, friend, 
ain’t she certainly one corker?” 





WIND SONG 


Ir all the world were a violin, 
And the four winds were the strings, 

With love for a bow I would make you know 
What my heart sings. 


The north would be loud, the east would be keen, 
And the west like a passion driven; 

But the sweet, warm south, like a kissing mouth, 
Would carry you into heaven! 





A. Hugh Fisher 
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TIGRE 


BY ZANE GREY 


AUTHOR OF “THE HORSES OF BOSTIL'S FORD,” ETC. 


WITH A DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


” ES, I’ve a power over animals. 
Look at Tigre there! But the old 


women in Micas say I’ve found 
one wild thing I'll never tame.” 

“ And that, sefior?” asked Muella. 

“ My young and pretty wife.” 

She tossed her small head, so that her 
black curls rippled in the sunlight, and the 
silver rings danced in her ears. 

“ Bernardo, I’m not a parrot to have my 
tongue slit, or a monkey to be taught tricks, 
or a jungle cat to be trained. I’m a wem- 
an, and—” 

“Yes —and I am old,” he interrupted 
bitterly. “Look, Muella—there on the 
Micas trail!” 

“It’s only Augustine, your vaquero.” 

“Watch him!” replied Bernardo. 

Muella watched the lithe figure of a man 
striding swiftly along the trail. He was 
not going to drive cattle up to the corrals, 
for in that case he would have been riding 
a horse. He was not going toward the huts 
of the other herders. He faced the jungle 
into which ran the Micas trail. 

Surely he could not be on his way to 
Micas! The afternoon was far advanced 
and the village many miles away. No 
vaquero ever trusted himself to the dangers 
of the jungle at night. Even Augustine, the 
boldest and strongest of Bernardo’s many 
herders, would scarcely venture so much. 
Yet Augustine kept on down the trail, 
passed the thatched bamboo fence, went 
through the grove of palms, and disap- 
peared in the green wall of jungle. — 

“He’s gone!” cried Bernardo. “ Muel- 
la, I sent Augustine away.” 

She saw a dull red in her husband’s 
cheeks, a dark and sinister gleam in his 
eyes; and her surprise yielded to misgiving. 


“Why?” she asked. 


“He loved you.” 

“No! No! Bernardo, if that’s why you 
sent him away, you’ve wronged him. Of 
all your vaqueros, Augustine alone never 
smiled at me—he cared nothing for me.” 

“TI say he loved you,” returned Bernar- 
do hoarsely. ; 

“ Bernardo, you are unjust 

“Would you lie to me? I know he loves 
you. Girl, confess that you love him. Tell 
it! I won’t bear this doubt another day!” 

Muella stood rigid in his grasp, her eyes 
blazing the truth that her lips scorned to 
speak. 

“T’ll make you tell!” he shouted, and 
ran to a cage of twisted vines and bamboo 
poles. 

As he fumbled with the fastening of a 
door, his brown hands shook. A loud purr, 
almost a cough, came from the cage; then 
an enormous jaguar stepped out into the 
sunlight. 

“Now, girl, look at Tigre!” 

Tigre was of huge build, graceful in 
every powerful line of his yellow, black- 
spotted body, and beautiful. Still, he was 
terrible of aspect. His massive head swung 
lazily; his broad face had one set expression 
of brute ferocity. 

The eyes of any jaguar are large, yellow, 
cold, pale, cruel, but Tigre’s were frightful. 
Every instant they vibrated, coalesced, fo- 
cused, yet seemed always to hold a lumi- 
nous, far-seeing stare. It was as if Tigre 
was gazing beyond the jungle horizon to 
palm-leaf lairs which he had never seen, 
but which he knew by instinct. And then 
it was as if a film descended to hide their 
tawny depths. Tigre’s eyes changed—they 
were always changing, only there was not 
in them the life of vision; for the jaguar 
was blind. 
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AUGUSTINE WANDERED ON, OVER BARE ROCKS AND THROUGII DENSE JUNGLES, WITH MUELLA 
IN HIS ARMS 
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Bernardo burst into rapid speech. 

“The taunting old crones of Micas were 
right when they said I could not tame the 
woman; but I’ve tamed every wild creature 
of the Taumaulipas jungle. Look at Tigre! 
Who beside Bernardo ever tamed a jaguar. 
Look! Tigre is my dog. He loves me. 
He follows me, he guards me, he sleeps 
under my hammock. Tigre is blind, and he 
is deaf, yet never have I trained any beast 
so well. Whatever I put Tigre to trail, he 
finds. He never loses. He trails slowly, 
for he is blind and deaf, but he never stops, 
never sleeps, till he kills!” 

Bernardo clutched the fur of the great 
jaguar and leaned panting against the 
thatch wall of the cage. 

“T’ll soon know if you love Augustine! 
he went on passionately. “Look here at 
the path—the path that leads out to the 
Micas trail. See! Augustine’s sandal- 
prints in the dust! gg 


”? 


Now, girl, watch! 
He led Tigre to the path and forced the 
nose of the beast down upon Augustine’s 


footmarks. Suddenly the jaguar lost all his 
lax grace. His long tail lashed from side 
to side. ‘Then, with head low, he paced 


down the path. He crossed the grassy plot, 
went through the fence, along the trail into 
the jungle. 

“ He’s trailing Augustine!” cried Muella. 

She felt Bernardo’s gaze burning into her 
face. 

“Tigre will trail him—catch him—kill 
him!” her husband said. 

Muella screamed. 

“He’s innocent! I swear Augustine does 
not love me! I swear I don’t love him! 
It’s a horrible mistake. He'll be trailed— 
ah, he'll be torn by that blind brute!” 
Muella leaped back from her husband. 
“Never! You jealous monster! For I'll 
run after Augustine — I'll tell him — I'll 
save him!” 

She eluded Bernardo’s fierce onslaught, 
and, fleet as a frightened deer, she sped 
down the path. She did not heed his hoarse 
cries, nor his heavy footsteps. 

Bernardo was lame. Muella had so 
little fear of his catching her that she did 
not look back. She passed the fence, sped 
through the grove, and entered the jungle. 


II 


THE trail was hard-packed earth, and 
ahead it lost its white line in the green 
walls. Muella ran swiftly, dodging the 

. leaning branches, bowing her head under 
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the streamers of moss, striking aside the 
slender palm-leaves. Gay-plumaged birds 
flitted before her, and a gorgeous butterfly 
crossed her path. A parrot screeched over 
her head. 

She strained her gaze for the trailing 
jaguar. Then she saw him, a long black 
and yellow shape moving slowly under the 
hanging vines and creepers. 

When Muella caught up with Tigre, she 
slackened her pace, and watched for a wide 
place in the trail where she could pass with- 
out touching him. 

“T must pass him,” she muttered. “He 
can’t hear me—I can do it safely—I must!” 

But still she did not take advantage of 
several wide places. 

Presently the trail opened into a little 
glade. Twice she started forward, only to 
hang back. Then desperately she went on, 
seeing nothing but the great spotted cat 
just in front of her. 

Sharp spear-point palm-leaves stung her 
face, and their rustling increased her terror. 
She flashed by Tigre so close that she 
smelled him. 

Muella uttered a broken cry and began 
to run as if indeed she were the wild crea- 
ture Bernardo had called her. She looked 
over her shoulder to see the sinuous yellow 
form disappear round a bend of the trail. 
Then she gathered courage. For a long 
time her flying feet pattered lightly on the 
trail. She was young, supple, strong, and 
it took much to tire her. She ran on and 
on, until her feet were heavy, her breath 
was almost gone, and her side pierced by a 
sharp pain. Then she fell to a walk, caught 
her breath, and once more ran. 

Fears began to beset her. Had Augustine 
left the trail? How swiftly he had walked! 
It seemed as if she had run several miles. 
But that was well, for, the larger the 
distance, the farther she would get ahead 
of the jaguar. 

Shadows began to gather under the over- 
hanging vines and creepers. Only the tips 
of the giant cebias showed a glint of sun- 
light. The day was fast closing. Once 
more she ran on and on; and then, as she 
turned a curve, a tall, dark form stood out 
of the green, and blurred the trail. 

“Augustine! Wait! Wait! ” she. cried. 

The man swung round, and ran back. 
Muella, panting for breath and with her 
hand pressed over her heart, met him. 

“Senora! What has happened?” he ex- 
claimed. 
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“Wait! My breath’s gone!” she gasped. 
“Wait! But keep on — we — we mustn’t 
stop!” 


Muella took a fleeting upward glance at 
him. It was so hurried that she could not 
be positive, but she thought she had caught 
a strange, paling flush of his bronzed face 
and a startled look of his dark eyes. Why 
should his meeting her unexpectedly cause 
more than surprise or concern ? 

As she trotted along, she shot another 
quick glance up at him. He seemed un- 
mistakably agitated; and this disconcerted 
her. She heard his amazed questions, but 
they were mostly unintelligible. 

She had thought of nothing save to catch 
up with him and to blurt out that Tigre 
was on his trail, and why. The words now 
halted on her lips. It was not easy to tell 
him. What would he say—what would he 
do? <A few moments back, he had been 
only one of Bernardo’s herders—the best, 
truly, and a man whom it was pleasing to 
look upon, but he had been nothing to her. 
He alone of the vaqueros had not smiled at 
her, and this piquing of her pride had 
gained him notice which otherwise he might 
never have got. , 

As she pattered on, slowly regaining her 
breath, the presence of the man seemed to 
grow more real. It was well that she knew 
Augustine cared nothing for her, else she 
could not have told him of Bernardo’s un- 
just suspicions. 

The trail opened into a clearing, where 
there were several old palm-thatched huts, a 
broken-down corral, and a water-hole. The 
place had once been used by Bernardo’s 
herders, but was now abandoned and partly 
overgrown. At this point, Augustine, who 
for a time had silently stalked beside 
Muella, abruptly halted her. 

“ Senora, what is wrong? 
going?” . 

“Going!” She uttered a little laugh. 
“Why, I don’t know. I followed—to warn 
you. Bernardo put Tigre on your trail!” 

“Tigre? Santa Maria!” 

“Yes. I ran, and ran, and passed him. 
He must be far back now. He’s slow at 
first, but he’s sure, and he’s trailing you. 
Hurry on! You mustn’t stop here!” 

“ Setora! You ran—you risked so much 
to save me? Oh, may our Blessed Lady 
reward you!” 

“Man, I tell you, don’t stop. Go on! 
You have only your machete. Why did you 


Where are you 


start into the jungle without a gun?” 
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“ Bernardo drove me off. I owned noth- 
ing at the hacienda except my blanket and 
machete.” 

“He’s selfish —he was beside himself. 
Why, Augustine, he was jealous. He—he 
told me he drove you away because you— 
you cared for me. I’m ashamed to tell you. 
But, Augustine, he’s growing old. You 
mustn’t mind—only hurry to get safe from 
that terrible brute!” 

“T forgive him, sefiora. It’s his way to 
fall in a rage; but he quickly repents. And 
you, seviora—you must take this old trail 
back to the hacienda. Go swiftly, for soon 
it will be night.” 

“I’m not going back,” said Muella slow- 
ly. “I won’t live any longer with Bernar- 
do. Take me to Micas—to my sister’s 
home!” 

With one long stride Augustine barred 
the trail and stood over her. 

“You must go back. It’s best you 
should know the truth. Bernardo spoke 
truth when he told you I loved you!” 

“ Augustine, you’re telling a lie—just to 
frighten me back to him!” 

“No. Bernardo asked me for the truth; 
so I told him.” 

Muella’s eyes dilated and darkened with 
shadows of amaze, wonder, and pain. 

“Oh, why did you tell him? I didn't 





know. Oh, I swore by the Virgin that you 
had no thought of me. He'll believe that I 
lied.” 


“ Setora, you are innocent, and Bernardo 
will learn it. You know him—how hot- 
headed he is, how quickly he is sorry. Go 
back. Take this old cattle road—here— 
and hurry. The sun has set. You must 
run. Have no fear for me!” 

“T’m not going back to Bernardo.” She 
straightened up, pale and composed, but as 
she stepped forward to pass the vaquero in 
the trail she averted her eyes. “Take me 
to Micas!” 

With a 
stopped her. 

“ But, sefiora, consider. Darkness is upon 
us. Micas is a long way. You're only a 
girl. You can’t keep up. You've forgotten 
that Tigre is on my trail.” 

“TI forget nothing,” she replied coldly. 
“T’ve begged you to hurry.” 

“ Muella, go back at once. 
after a night in the jungle 
can’t go. It'll be too late!” 

“Tt’s too late now,” breathed the girl. 


1” 


“T can’t go back—now! 


passionate gesture Augustine 


To-morrow— 
with me—you 














“Go first, then,” he said, whipping out 
the long machete. “Il wait here for 
Tigre.” 

“ Senor, there are other tigres. ‘There are 
panthers, too, and wild boars. I may lose 
the trail. Will you let me go alone?” 


III 


AUGUSTINE whispered the name of a 
saint, and turning his dark face toward 
where the trail led out of the clearing, he 
strode on without sheathing his machete. 

Muella kept close to him, and entered the 
enclosing walls of jungle verdure. She felt 
indeed that she was the untamed: thing 
Bernardo had called her, and now she was 
hunted. Light as dropping leaves, her feet 
pattered in the trail. Augustine loomed be- 
side her, striding swiftly, and now and then 
the naked blade he carried, striking against 
a twig or branch, broke the silence with a 
faint ring. 

The green walls 
shadows, and turned to gray. Muella had 
an irresistible desire to look back. The 
darkening menace of the gloom before and 
on each side was nothing to that known 
peril behind. She saw nothing, however, 
but a dull, gray, wavering line fading into 
the obscurity of the jungle. She strained 
her hearing. Except for the soft swishing 
of her skirt on the brush, and the occasional 
low ring of Augustine’s machete, there was 
absolutely no sound. 

She noted that her companion never 
turned his head. Had he no fear? Quick 
flashes of memory recalled stories of this 
herder’s daring. How tall and powerful 
he was—how swiftly he strode—how dark 
and stern and silent he seemed! He must 
know full well the nature of Bernardo’s pet, 
the terrible blind brute that never failed on 
a trail. 

All at once the jungle grew into two 
ragged walls of black separated by a nar- 
row strip of paler shade. Night had fallen; 
and with it came a blinking of stars through 
dense foliage overhead, and the lighting of 
fireflies. Insects began to hum. Rustlings 
in the brush augmented Muella’s sensitive- 
ness. A strange call of a night-bird start- 
led her, and instinctively she shrank closer 
to Augustine. She wished to speak to him, 


became hovering 


to make the silence bearable; but stealthy 
steps off to the right made her heart leap 
and her tongue mute. 

Augustine heard, for he struck the leaves 
with his machete. 


From the enshrouding 
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blackness came the snapping of twigs, pat- 
tering little steps, the rush of animals run- 
ning through grass or ferns, and soft rus- 
tlings in the brush. Then the night silence 
awoke to strange cries—squall of cat and 
scream of panther, squeaks and grunts and 
squeals of peccaries, and inexpressibly wild 
sounds, too remote to distinguish. 

“Oh, Augustine!” whispered Muella, 
fear at last unlocking her lips. “Listen! 
All before us—do you hear?” 

“ Setora, we have not greatly to fear 
ahead,” he replied. “ But behind—a trail- 
ing tigre warms with the night! We must 
not lag!’ 

“T’m not tired. I can walk so, all night; 
but the steps, the cries, frighten me. It 
grows darker, and I stumble.” 

She fancied she saw him reach out as if 
to help her, and then draw suddenly back. 
The darkness became so thick that she could 
scarcely see him. Like a tall specter he 
moved on. 

She groped for his arm, found it, and 
slipped her hand down to his. Instantly 
she felt his strong fingers convulsively close 
round hers. The warm clasp helped and 
cheered her. 

So, mile after mile, Muella kept tireless 
pace with the herder; and when the jungle 
creatures ceased their hue and quest, and 
the dead silence once more settled thickly 
down, the strange night flight lost its reality 
and seemed a dream. The black shadows 
lifted and paled to opaque gloom. A white- 
ness stole into the jungle; silver shafts 
gleamed through the trees. The moon was 
rising. Muella hailed it with joy, for it 
meant that the night was far advanced, and 
that their way would be lightened. 

Soon all about her was a radiant, encom- 
passing world of silver shadows and gleams. 
It was a beautiful night. The cold fear 
weighting her heart lessened, seemed mo- 
mentarily to be thrilled and warmed away. 
She loved that great silver-orbed, golden- 
circled moon; and now she looked up at it 
through a streaked and fringed and laced 
web. 

She wondered if Augustine saw the 
beauty of the sharp-cut palms, the delicate- 
leaved bamboos, and the full-foliaged 
cebias, all festooned with long silver stream- 
ers of moss. Gnarled branches of a dead 
monarch of the forest, silhouetted against 
the deep blue of the sky, showed orchids 
and aloes and long, strangling vines—para- 
sites that had killed it. Every unshadowed 
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leaf along the trail glistened white with 
dew. The glamour of the white night was 
upon Muella. 

Augustine’s voice broke the spell. 

“You are tiring, but we must not lag. 
Shall I carry you?” 

“No, no! I can keep up.” 

His words and .the glint of his naked 
machete brought her back to actuality. She 
slipped her hand from his. 

Slowly a haze overspread the moon. The 
brightness failed, and then the moonlit 
patches imperceptibly merged into the 
shadows, until all was gray. The jungle 
trees rose dim and weird and lost their tips 
in clouds of mist. A chicolocki burst into 
song, and the broken notes heralded the 
coming of day. 

“ Augustine, it is near dawn,” said Muel- 
la. “Oh, how good the light will be! I’m 
so cold—so wet. We shall be safe in Micas 
soon, shall we not?” 

The herder mumbled a reply that she did 
not understand. 


IV 


SwiFTLy upon the gray dawn came the 
broad daylight. The clouds of creamy mist 
rose and broke and rolled away, letting the 
sunshine down into the jungle. The balmy 
air rang with the melodies of birds. Flocks 
of parrots passed overhead, screeching dis- 
cordant clamor. 

Presently it struck Muella that the trail 
was growing narrow and rough and over- 
grown. She had journeyed to Micas often 
enough to be familiar with the trail, and 
this, so wild and crooked, was not the right 
one. 

“ Augustine, have you missed the way?” 
she queried anxiously. ; 

Briefly he replied that he was making a 
short cut. Muella did not believe him. 
She walked on, and began again to look 
back. When she caught Augustine doing 
likewise, she gave way to dread. 

The morning wore on, the sun grew 
warm, and with the heat of day came the 
jungle flies and mosquitoes. Augustine was 
inured to their attacks, but Muella impa- 
tiently fought them, thus adding to her loss 
of energy. 

When, at the crossing of a network of 
trails, Augustine chose one at random, 
Muella was certain of the worst. She taxed 
him about it, and he admitted he was off 
the course, but as he was sure of his direc- 
tion there was no need of fear. He assured 
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her that he would have her at her sister’s 
home in Micas by noon. 

Noon found them threading a matted 
jungle where they had to bend low along 
the deer and peccary trails. The character 
of the vegetation had changed. It was now 
dry, thorny, and almost impenetrable. 

Suddenly Muella jerked her hand away 
from a swinging branch, which she had in- 
tended to brush aside. 

“Look, Augustine, on my hand. Garra- 
patoes! Ugh, how I loathe them!” 

Her hand and wrist were dotted with 
great black jungle ticks. Augustine re- 
moved them, and as he did so, Muello saw 
his fingers tremble. The significance of his 
agitation did not dawn upon her until she 
was free of the pests, and then she fancied 
that her touch had so moved him. It was 
wonderful, it warmed her blood, and she 
stole a glance at him. But Augustine was 
ashen pale; his thoughts were far from the 
softness and beauty of a woman’s hand. 

“ Augustine! You have lost your way!” 
she cried. 

Gloomily he dropped his head, and let his 
silence answer. 

“Lost in the jungle! We're lost! And 
Tigre is on our trail!” she shrieked. 

Panic overcame her. She tottered and 
fell against him. Her whole slender length 
rippled in a violent trembling. Then she 
beat her hands frantically on Augustine’s 
shoulders, and clutched him tight, and be- 
sought him with inarticulate speech. 

“Listen, seviora, listen,” he kept saying. 
“Tf you give up now, I can’t save you. 
We’re lost, but there’s a way out. Listen 
don’t tear at me so—there’s a way out. Do 
you hear? You go on alone—follow these 
deer-tracks till you come to water. Soon 
they'll lead to water. That water will be 
the Santa Rosa. Follow up the stream till 
you come to Micas. It'll be hard, but you 
can do it.” 

“Go on alone! And you?” she said 
brokenly. 

“T’ll turn on our back trail. I'll meet 
Tigre and stop him.” 

“Tigre will kill you!’ 

“He is blind and deaf. I shall be pre- 
pared. I’ve a chance, at least, to cripple 
him.” 

“ At the end of a trail Tigre is a demon. 
He has been trained to kill the thing he’s 
put to trail. You—with only a machete! 
Ah, sefior, I’ve heard that you are brave and 
strong, but you must not go back to meet 
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Tigre. Come! We'll follow the deer-tracks 
together. Then if Tigre catches us—well, 
he can kill us both!” 

“ Senora, I can serve you best by going 
back.” 

“You think that if you took me to Micas 
the old women would talk—that my good 
name would be gone?” she asked search- 
ingly. 

“Senora, we waste time, and time 1s 
precious,” he protested. 

Muella studied the haggard, set face. 
This man meant to sacrifice his life for her. 
Deep through the fire of his eyes she saw 
unutterable pain and passion. If she had 
doubted his love, she doubted no more. He 
must be made to believe that she had fol- 
lowed him, not alone to save him from 
Tigre, but because she loved him. After- 
ward he would be grateful for her deceit. 
And if her avowal did not break his will, 
then she would use a woman’s charm, a 
woman’s sweetness. 

“Senor, you told Bernardo the truth— 
and I lied to him!” she said. 

Stranger than all other sensations of that 
flight was the thrill in her as she forced 
herself to speak. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Au- 
gustine. 

“He asked you if you loved me. You 
told the truth. He asked me if—if I loved 
you. And—I lied!” 

“ Santa Maria!” the man cried, starting 
up impulsively. Then slowly he fell back. 
“ Setiora, may the saints reward you for 
your brave words. I know! You are try- 
ing to keep me from going back. We waste 
precious time—go now!” 

“ Augustine, wait, wait!” she cried. 

Running blindly, she flung herself into 
his arms. She hid her face in his breast, 
and pressed all her slender, palpitating body 
close to his. As if he had been turned to 
stone, he stood motionless. She twined her 
arms about him, and her disheveled hair 
brushed his lips. She tried to raise her face 
— failed —tried again, and raised it all 
scarlet, with eyes close shut and tears wet on 
her cheeks. Blindly she sought his mouth 
with her lips—kissed him timidly—tremu- 
lously—and then passionately. 

With that, uttering a little gasp, she 
swayed away and turned from him, her 
head bowed in shame, one beseeching hand 
held backward to him. 

“Don’t go! Don’t leave me! 

“‘ Dios!” whispered Augustine. 





” 


Presently he took the proffered hand, and, 
leading her, once more plunged into the 
narrow trail. 


V 


For hours Muella walked with lowered 
eyes. She plodded on, bending her head 
under the branches, and constantly using 
her free hand to fight the pests. 

Her consciousiless, for the while, was al- 
most wholly absorbed with a feeling of an 
indefinable difference in herself. She 
seemed to be in a condition of trembling 
change, as if the fibers of her soul were be- 
ing unknit and rewoven. Something illusive 
and strange and sweet wavered before her— 
a promise of joy that held vague portent of 
pain. This inexplicable feeling reminded 
her of fancies, longings, dreams of her girl- 
hood. 

At length sensations from without 
claimed full share of Muella’s attention. 
The heat had grown intense. She was be- 
coming exhausted. Her body burned, and 
about her ankles were bands of red-hot fire. 
Still she toiled on, because she believed that 
Micas was close at hand. 

The sun went down, .and night ap- 
proached. There was no sign of water. 
Augustine failed to hide his distress. He 
was hopelessly lost in the jungle. All the 
trails appeared to lead into the same place 
—a changeless yellow and gray jungle. 

The flies pursued in humming wheel, and 
clouds of whining mosquitoes rose from the 
ground. The under side of every leaf, when 
brushed upward, showed a red spot which 
instantly disintegrated, and spilled itself 
like a bursting splotch of quicksilver upon 
the travelers. And every infinitesmal red 
pin-point was a crawling jungle pest. The 
dead wood and dry branches were black 
with innumerable garrapatoes. 

Muella had been born a hill native, and 
she was not bred to withstand the savage 
attack of the jungle vermin. The time came 
when she fell, and implored Augustine to 
put her out of her misery with his machete. 
For answer he lifted her gently and moved 
on,-carrying her in his arms. 

Night came. Augustine traveled by the 
stars, and tried to find trails that led him 
in a general direction northward. By and 
by Muella’s head rolled heavily, and she 
slept. 

At length the blackness and impenetrable 
thicket hindered his progress. He laid 
Muella down, covered her with his blanket, 
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and stood over her with drawn machete till 
the moon rose. 

The light aiding him, he found a trail, 
and, taking up his burden, he went on. 
And that night dragged to dawn. 

Muella walked little the next day. She 
could hardly stand. She had scarcely 
strength to free her hair from the brush as 
it caught in passing. The burning pain of 
her skin had given place to a dull ache. 
She felt fever stealing into her blood 

Augustine wandered on, over bare rocks 
and through dense jungles, with Muella in 
his arms. He was tireless, dauntless, won- 
derful in his grim determination to save her. 
Worn as she was, sick and feverish, she yet 
had moments when she thought of him; and 
at each succeeding thought he seemed to 
grow in her impression of strength and 
courage. 

But most of her thoughts centered on the 
trailing Tigre. The serpents and panthers 
and peccaries no longer caused Muella con- 
cern; she feared only the surely gaining 
jaguar. 


VI 


down on them among 
labyrinthine webs of 


NIGHT closed 
tangled mats and 
heavy underbrush. 

“Listen!” whispered Muella suddenly, 
with great black eyes staring out of her 
white face. 

From far off in the jungle came a sound 
that was like a cough and growl in one. 


“Ah! Augustine, did you hear?” 
“Yes.” 

“Was it a tigre?” 

at 


“A trailing tigre?” 

“Yes, but surely that could not have 
been Bernardo’s. His tigre would not give 
cry on a trail.” 

“Oh, ves. Tigre is deaf and blind, and 


he has been trained, but he has all the 
jungle nature. He has Bernardo’s cruelty, 
too!” 


Again the sound broke on the still night 
air. Muella slipped to the ground with a 
little gasp. She heard Augustine cursing 
against the fate that had driven them for 
days under trees, trees, trees, and had final- 
ly brought them to bay in a corner where 
there was no tree to climb. She saw him 
face about to the trail by which they had 
come; and stand there with his naked blade 
He blocked the dim, narrow pas- 


upraised. 
Sageway. 
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An interminable moment passed. Muella 
stopped breathing, tried to still the beating 
of her heart so that she could listen. There 
was no sound save the low, sad hum of in- 
sects and the rustle of wind in leaves. She 
seemed to feel Tigre’s presence out there in 
the blackness. Dark as it was, she imagined 
she saw him stealing closer, his massive 
head low, his blind eyes flaring, his huge 
paws reaching out. 

A slight rustling checked all motion of 
her blood. Tigre was there, ready to spring 
upon Augustine. Muella tried to warn him, 
but her lips were dry and dumb. Had he 
lost his own sense of hearing? 

Her head reeled and her sight darkened; 
but she could not swoon. She could only 
wait, wait, while the slow moments wore on. 

Augustine loomed over the trail, a dark, 
menacing figure. Again there came a rus- 
tling and a stealthy step, this time in an- 
other direction; and Augustine turned to- 
ward it. 

Long silence followed; even the humming 
of insects and the moaning of the wind 
seemed to grow fainter. Then came more 
tickings of the brush and a padded footfall. 
Tigre had found them—was stalking them! 

Muella lay there, helplessly waiting. In 
the poignancy of her fear for Augustine, ex- 
pecting momentarily to see the huge jaguar 
leap upon him, she forgot herself. There 
was more in her agony of dread than the 
sheer primitive shrinking of the flesh, the 
woman’s horror of seeing death inflicted. 
Through that terrible age-long flight 
through the jungle, Augustine had come to 
mean more than a protector to her. 

She watched him guardedly facing in 
the direction of every soft rustle in the 
brush. He was a man at the end of his 
resources, ready to fight and die for a 
woman. 

The insects hummed on, the wind moaned 
in the leaves, the rustlings came from one 
point and another in the brush, but Tigre 
did not appear. The black night lightened 
and the moon rose. Muella now distinctly 
saw Augustine — disheveled and ragged, 
white and stern and wild, with his curved 
blade bright in the moonlight. 

Then the gray mist crept up to obscure 
the white stars and the moon, and at last 
the blue vault. The rustlings ceased to 
sound in the brush. From far off rasped 
the cough of a tigre. It appeared to come 
from the same place as when first heard. 
Hope had new birth in Muella’s heart. 
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Moments like hours passed; the insects 
ceased to hum and the wind to moan. The 
gray shadows fled before a rosy dawn. 

Augustine hewed a lane through the dense 
thicket that had stopped him, and presently 
he came upon a trail. He hurried back to 
Muella with words of cheer. Strength born 
of hope returned to her, and she essayed to 
get up. 

Helping her to her feet, he half led and 
half carried her into the trail. They went 
on for a hundred paces, to find that the 
path suddenly opened into a wide clearing. 
To Muella it had a familiar look, and Au- 
gustine’s exclamation assured her that he 
had seen the place before. Then she recog- 
nized a ruined corral, some old palm- 
thatched huts, and a water-hole as belong- 
ing to the clearing through which they had 
long before passed. 

“We've traveled back in a circle!” ex- 
claimed Augustine. “We're near the ha- 
cienda—your home!” 

Muella leaned against him and 
First of all was the joy of deliverance. 

“Muella, you are saved,” Augustine 
went on. “The distance is short—I can 
carry you. Bernardo will forgive — you 
know how he flies into a passion, and then 
how he repents.” 

“Yes, yes. Ill go back to him—tell him 
the truth—ask his mercy!” 

From the center of the clearing came a 
rustling of dry leaves, then a loud purr, al- 


wept. 
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most a cough. Augustine stiffened, and 
Muella clutched frantically at him. 

For a long moment they stood, dark eyes 
staring into dark eyes, waiting, listening. 
Then Augustine, releasing his hold on the 
trembling girl, cautiously stepped upon a 
log and peered over the low palms. Almost 
instantly he plunged down with arms up- 
lifted. 

“ Santa 
he whispered. 


Maria! Tigre! He’s there!” 
“ He’s there, beside the body 
of something he’s killed. He’s been there 
all night. He was there when we first 
heard him. We thought he was trailing. 
Muella, I must see closer. Stay back—you 
must not follow!” 

But as he crept under the low palms she 
followed him. They came to the open clear- 
ing. ‘Tigre lay across the trail, his beauti- 
ful yellow and black body stretched in lax 
grace, his terrible sightless eyes riveted on a 
dead man beside him. 

“Muella—stay back—I fear—I fear!” 
said Augustine. 

He crept yet a little farther, and re- 
turned with pale face and quivering jaw. 

“Muella, it’s Bernardo! He’s dead— 
has been dead for days. When you started 
off that day to warn me, Bernardo must 
have run round by the old wagon road to 
head off Tigre. The blind brute killed 
him!” 

“Berrardo repented!” moaned Muella. 
“He repented!” 


FIAMMETTA 


THEE, only, Fiammetta, have I loved 
In the spring’s budding and the summer’s bloom; 
Though the gray autumn every flower entomb, 
Though winter whiten all the skies above, 
Thy roses still shall blossom in my heart, 
With vague, sweet perfumes, mystic as thou art. 


What name is it that thou art called of men? 
O’er what bright meadows come thy lingering feet? 
What happy streams thy silver songs repeat? 

I only know that I shall know thee then— 
Then, when thy face bends to me from on high, 
When thou shalt speak the name thou know’st me by. 


Ah, Fiammetta, I am grown so gray— 
Gray with the weariness of waiting thee— 

* That if, dear love, thou come not speedily, 

The darkness soon will cover all the day. 
Yet I must wait thee, though the light be gone, 
Knowing that thou wilt greet me at the dawn! 


Duffield Osborne 








AT THE FORK OF THE ROAD 


BY C. C. LEYBEE 


HE Democratic organ proclaimed him 

“the unscrupulous leader of a cor- 

rupt machine.” ‘The rank and file 

of his adherents affectionately dubbed him 

“Silent J.” The financiers who controlled 

the Lodore Power and Light Company dig- 

nified him as “Colonel Jasper.” The red- 

headed office-boy spoke of him as “the 

boss,” and enforced the title by fisticuffs 

upon the rest of the boys in the building. 

His pretty wife, with no sense of incon- 
gruity, called him “ Jamie.” 

Ladies first! Mrs. Jasper belonged to 
that type of femininity which other women 
sometimes scornfully describe as “a man’s 
woman—looks attractive, wears her clothes 
well, knows good food, likes the smell of 
tobacco, and has no brains.” 

It remains a moot point whether the 
keenest intellect can bring to life more 
satisfaction than was Mrs. Jasper’s. She 
knew what she wanted, she got it, she re- 
mained absolutely and flawlessly content 
with it. 

It had been an incredible event to James 
Jasper —a leonine, iron-jawed man of 
thirty-five, who was afraid of women and 
avoided them—when the most scught-after 
débutante of the year fell head over ears 
in love with him. She blushed to the roots 
of her fair, fluffy hair the second time he 
spoke to her. She snubbed the dancing 
men who tried to coax her back to the floor. 
She listened to his few, awkward remarks 
with childlike admiration in the blue depths 
of her eyes. 

One of Jasper’s friends told him that 
when somebody had essayed to tease Mar- 
garet Wilberforce about “that insurance 
man,” she had hotly replied: 

“Tt’s exactly the profession you would 


expect a big, strong man like that to 
choose! You would expect him to devote 
himself to looking out for widows and 


orphans. Life-insurance seems to me just 
like a protecting arm around the weak and 
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It’s the very noblest career a 


” 


desolate. 
man can have 

The man repeated it to Jasper as a joke. 
Jasper was tenderly amused at her defense 
of him, and called that evening. The rest 
was a mere matter of time, fanned by the 
opposition of Margaret’s grandmother, who 
felt that Jasper’s political affiliations had 
caused him to lose caste among the people 
to whom he belonged by birth. 

Even to the girl, reared in the traditions 
of a dignified old town in the South, it re- 
mained puzzling that her Jamie could be a 
Republican. 

“All really nice people are Democrats 
except you, precious,” she said, in the early 
days of their engagement. “I think it is so 
glorious in you to ally yourself with that 
tottering old Radical party to try to re- 
generate it!” 

“ Tottering!” was the only word Jasper 
could articulate. 

“Of course, no party which panders to 
common people can really endure. Why, 
here in town, all the splendid men like 
Bishop Donaldson, Judge Nash, Dr. Craig- 
hill, Dr. Ravenscroft, Major Avery, and 
Colonel Dandridge—oh, you know the sort 
of people I mean, our personal friends—are 
Democrats. The Republicans are frightful 
persons like the Bambergers, Coppecks, 
Trouts, Tottens, Hatches, Bunkers, and 
Pridgitts!” She made a wry little face 
over the names. “My bridesmaids think 
it’s so funny you can be a Republican! 
They thought I should mind it dreadfully 
when the Globe said that ‘ the Radical con- 
vention, as usual, consisted of niggers, sore- 
backs, and Silent James Jervey Jasper.’ 
But I told them I thought it was lovely in 
you to fight for a losing cause, like Joan 
of Arc; and you might yet make nice men 
and Democrats out of them!” 

So topsyturvy is the point of view of a 
man who has just won the first woman 
whom he ever cared to marry, that instead 
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of explaining those principles of his party 
for which he was willing to sacrifice his 
life, if the demand were made, Jasper mere- 
ly laughed at Margaret’s absurdities and 
kissed her. The wonder of his caresses was 
still so new and warm and sweet that she 
nestled against him happily, and quite for- 
got the moribund old party slipping to its 
decay, unaccompanied by any “nice” 
person. 

After she was married, she found that it 
took a surprisingly long time to die, and 
that its demands upon her husband became 
increasingly insistent. To the day of her 
death, old Mrs. Wilberforce believed that 
the steady growth of Republicanism in the 
State was due to the fact that the Wilber- 
forces had countenanced the party by Mar- 
garet’s matrimonial alliance. 


II 


MarGarRET JASPER adored her husband, 
her three healthy, vociferous boys, her 
dainty home, and golf, which she played 
unusually well. To use her own expression, 
she “perfectly detested politics”; but she 
was so loyal in her conviction of Jasper’s 
wisdom that she had never urged him to 
give it up until the year of his contest with 
Biscoe. 

“You have been State chairman and na- 
tional committeeman for years, Jamie, and 
what does it mean? Not a cent of salary, 
and a frightful lot of work and worry and 
expense. You are the most generous man 
in the wide, wide world to me and the 
kiddies, dearest, but you stint yourself. 
You know you’re always cramped for ready 
money. Why, they just bleed you! It’s 
subscribe to this and donate to that, and 
pour your perfectly good money into a hole 
in the ground, trying to run a Republican 
daily in the South! People simply won't 
subscribe to it when they can get the news 
from a Democratic paper, with an editor 
who is a personal friend. And I think the 
man you put in as editor is a very poor 
stick. Here’s that horrid Globe printing 
cartoons of you which make you look as if 
you were an anarchist and never shaved, 
and yet the Observer just jogs along and 
never cartoons back at Mr. Quintard. I 
wish you’d give it all up, Jamie! You 
would have so much more time at home, 
now that the boys are older and look up to 
you so; and you wouldn’t have this drain 
on your pocketbook and strain on your 
nerves.” Here her pretty under lip quiv- 
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ered as she reached the crux of the matter. 
“And those ungrateful wretches in your 
own party would be served right if you 
dropped them like—like soiled linen!” 

“ But what of those who are not ungrate- 
ful, Madge? Postmasters, revenue officers, 
government employees of various kinds— 
small-salaried men all over the State who 
owe their places to my influence at Wash- 
ington?” 

“That’s all you’ve done with your in- 
fluence,” she returned. ‘“ You've had noth- 
ing yourself, but you’ve just ladled out 
things to all this small fry!” 

Her words struck home, though not in the 
sense she had intended. 

“Perhaps that is the trouble, Madge. 
Perhaps I’ve been too busy bothering over 
the individual—trying to get the right man 
into the right place. Too much of the 
* pie-dispenser,’ as Quintard calls me, and 
too little real instruction of the people 
in the principles for which we stand, they 
and I. Perhaps that is why this fight is 
on. But I can’t let go until we’ve whipped 
Biscoe out!” 

“T suppose not, dear. Still, it does seem 
perfectly absurd for the opposition to put 
up a boy like Biscoe agaimst such a man 
as you!” 

The ladies will talk at such length when 
they are allowed to have first place that the 
interview with Mr. Reynolds, of the Lodore 
Power and Light Company, must be con- 
densed. It took place in James Jasper’s 
office, and the office-boy who admitted 
Reynolds promptly went out to boast to the 
elevator-boy that “the rich guy was hangin’ 
aroun’ the boss.” 

Reynolds explained the scope of the new 
enterprise. Its water-power was already 
secured by purchase and by option, and it 
had the backing of the wealthiest and most 
influential men in the State. The possi- 
bilities of its development were practically 
unlimited. Then he offered Jasper the 
presidency of the company, at a salary so 
tempting that Jasper decided not to tell 
Madge the exact -figures. To realize what 
he had declined would be too tantalizing to 
her. 

“We want you, Colonel Jasper. You 
are the one man who can push this matter 
forward as it should go. The way you 
have held your party as a unit for twelve 
years proves that. You reorganized it from 
within, made it powerful and efficient and 
respected in a Southern State where all the 


a 
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prejudice was against you, and attracted to 
it men of the highest character. These 
things prove that you are a born leader, a 
man in whom other men trust.” 

“ But we are on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign, and if I am reelected State chair- 
man, it will take so much time, in a crucial 
year like this, that I could not undertake 
a work of organization which would de- 
mand my entire attention and concen- 
tration.”’ 

“Suppose you were to resign the chair- 
manship before the convention?” 

Jasper’s rare smile touched his lips. 

“T’m being attacked. I can’t resign.’ 

“T shall leave the matter as it is for you 
to think over, colonel. We can take it up 
again a little later.” 


Ill 

THAT was just six weeks ago. 

It seemed longer, in time. Six weeks of 
exhausting effort—six weeks of unremitting 
fight—and now the campaign was all over 
and done. Unshaven, gaunt from two 
nights without sleep, James Jasper let him- 
self into his office. 

It was empty, save for the red-haired 
office-boy, sorting out baseball pictures on 
the window-ledge of the rear office. For 
the first time in his life, Dan O’Keefe was 
doing it inaccurately. His emotions must 
have been strongly stirred to make him put 
a Cub short-stop along with a White Sox 
and not notice what he had done. 

At last away from the gaze of triumphant 
eyes, mocking eyes, sycophantic eyes, puz- 
zled eyes, Jasper let himself relax. He sat 
down heavily, and buried his head in his 
hands. ; 

The Globe lay on his desk, crumpled 
where Dan’s fist had smote the head-line: 


IN USUAL POWWOW. 


, 


RADICALS 





Disgraceful Scenes in Convention at 
Capital City. 


DETHRONED. 





SILENT J 





Pie Brigade, and Pone 
Vain Effort to Save 
Old Boss 


Doodlers, 
Make 
the 


Revenue 
Grabbers 


There was a later telegraphic despatch: 
3iscoe, New Republican State Chairman, Out- 


lines His Policy—Is Opposed to Boss 
Rule and the Referee System. 


A special from the. Globe’s own cor- 
respondent said that there had been an un- 
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precedented use of money in Biscoe’s cam- 
paign, but that the rich young lumberman 
could stand it. Instead of the dingy quar- 
ters at Harvey’s Hotel, which Jasper had 
occupied for years, Biscoe had had the 
whole first floor of the newly opened Co- 
lonial Inn, with every attraction in evidence, 
from Havanas to an orchestra! 

Jasper tried to collect his scattered 
thoughts. He had served his party with 
absolute loyalty and devotion since his 
twenty-first birthday. Justice and fairness 
were instinctive with him. He had tried to 
give the square deal. He had endeavored 
to hold fast to the old landmarks. Year 
after year he had been able to count on his 
men to follow his leadership; this year the 
tide of opposition had risen and submerged 
him. 

Was it triumphant youth — Biscoe’s ag- 
gressive, handsome youth as opposed to his 
grizzled fifty?- Why, fifty was the prime of 
a man’s life! He recalled his own first 
victory, when he had won over a man less 
than his own present age, and the cry had 
been : 

“Reform against mossbacks!” 

Biscoe’s slogan had been: 

“ Progressives; against standpatters!’ 

Was he merely a unit swamped in the 


, 


rising tide of so-called “progress” which 
was sweeping over the land? But his 


boys—his boys, who would be swept down 
with him! The word did not seem ab- 
surd to him, as applied to field deputies 
in the revenue service, a little rheumatic in 
the joints; to a district-attorney as bald- 
headed as he was keen-minded; to substan- 
tial postmasters, raising their families; to 
a collector of customs who had lost a leg at 
Shiloh. Were all these seasoned, sensible 
men to give place to the enthusiasts who 
jokingly called themselves “Biscoe’s Boy 
Brigade” ? 

A quick step, a light tap, and Jasper 
lifted his face with a tolerably well done 
imitation of a smile. 

“Well, Madgie, here’s what’s left of the 
overthrown tyrant!” 

“You angel!” she said as she kissed 
him. “I know you haven’t had a decent 
meal or a quiet place to sleep since you 
went away. The Craighills, Jim Nash, and 
I are to play a foursome this afternoon, and 
I’ve invited them to dinner with us at the 
Country Club. I'll send the car back for 
you—that will give you time to dress and 
shave.” 











AT THE FORK 


She rubbed one soft cheek and then the 
other against his stubby chin. 

“There, have you massaged me into a 
good color? We'll come home early, so that 
you can say good night to the kiddies. 
They have asked me a dozen times to-day 
when you'd get home; but you must have a 
breath of outdoors first. Don’t worry your 
dear old head about that chairmanship. 
They couldn’t appreciate you; they were 
just Republicans!” 

She put up her face to be kissed again as 
he held the door open for her. He saw 
through her loving, transparent plan. She 
wasn’t going to have him seem defeated. A 
jolly little dinner where they would be seen 
by many of their friends would prove that 
Achilles was not sulking in his tent; and 
with the blessed tact which was Margaret’s 
she had chosen the only ones among their 
friends whose presence to-night would 
soothe rather than harass his worn nerves. 

“All right, Madge! I'll be ready in an 
hour.” 


IV 


Mrs. JASPER passed Reynolds at the door 
of the elevator, and gave him a cordial, 
white-gloved hand. He was _ perceptibly 
excited. 

“By Jove, you’re a corker, colonel!” he 
burst out, as soon as he entered Jasper’s 
office. “You politicians! You have the 
game at your finger-tips— the only game 
worth playing—and that’s success! I 
clearly now that it would not have done for 
you to have resigned the chairmanship on 
the very eve of the convention. Much finer 
to fight it out as you did, on high, clean 
ground —no corruption and that sort of 
thing. Of course, it didn’t win against the 
flood of Biscoe’s currency; never does—”’ 

“Biscoe spent money,” interrupted Jas- 
per, “but I think it was principally in 
flamboyant, spectacular ways — handsome 
headquarters, banquets, and that sort of 
thing. The boy is a straight-out fellow; I 
know that he discountenanced bribery.” 





see 


THE 
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Reynolds looked unconvinced, but waived 
the point as one not worth discussing. 

“But you put up a magnificent fight, 
colonel, a mag-nif-i-cent fight! It was the 
substantial, moneyed men in your party who 
went down with you; and they are with you 
to-day. May we announce in to-morrow’s 
papers that you have accepted the presi- 
dency of the Lodore Power and Light Com- 
pany? It is the psychological moment for 
the announcement to be of the greatest pos- 
value to the company. Take old 
Bamberger, for instance. He told me he 
wanted to put in two hundred thousand dol- 
lars if you were at the head of it; otherwise 
he had other investments in mind.” 

As Jasper gravely accepted the new trust, 
he foresaw the enviable place it would give 
him in the world of large affairs, and the 
sense of freedom from any pecuniary em- 
barrassment. He anticipated Margaret’s 
happiness over the news that henceforth 
he was to be the president of an important 
corporation instead of State chairman of 
“just Republicans.” 

He was very tired, however, and thank- 
ful, when Reynolds finished drawing up a 
form of announcement for the newspapers 
and left him again alone. 

Yet not altogether; for as he rose to get 
ready to join his wife, the office-boy stum- 
bled awkwardly in. Dan’s hair gave the 
clue to his temper, and his nationality 
proved his loyalty. 

“Say, Cunnel Jasper,” he began awk- 
wardly, “we fellers are all hoppin’ mad! 
You'll allus be the boss to us, and no such 
shrimp as Mr. Bobby Biscoe, pretty as a 
gal! It’s alla dern shame,” he gulped. “I 
think they treated you fierce!” 

His bright black eyes blinked furiously 
to keep back the tears. It is not always a 
fool who rushes in where angels fear to 
tread. 

Silent J. 
shoulder. 

“Thank you, Dan. I believe I’ve been 
waiting to hear—just that!” 


sible 


put a hand on the heaving 


SHIPS 


I AM so weary of my eager soul, 
I would it had its will, whate’er that be, 

Even though there lie at last but broken ships 
Along the shores of my tempestuous sea; 

Then should I know that I had tried and failed, 
And peace would come to me! 





Anita Fitch 





WHY COUNTRY CHURCHES FAIL 


BY JOSEPH H. 


ODELL 


AUTHOR OF “MOSES BREEZE, DOCTOR OF SICK CHURCHES," ETC. 


N the eve of their wedding-day, an 
() affianced couple were indulging in 
those solemn self-disclosures which 
such an occasion invites. He had told her 
of his faults and shortcomings, and had re- 
ceived an ample absolution. She was en- 
gaged in revealing her true, innermost self, 
and he found nothing to forgive. 

“But, my dear, I haven’t told you the 
very worst,” she said. “I am a somnam- 
bulist.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about it,” he replied 
with an easy, chivalrous air. “My father 
was a Methodist and my mother a Baptist, 
and I’d just as soon go to that church .as 
any other!” 

There are so many possible morals to be 
drawn from the story that its application is 
better left to the individual reader. We 
may be permitted, however, to ask a very 
pertinent question—is the church walking 
in its sleep? If so, is it not time for an 
awakening, however rude that awakening 
must be? 

Statistics, when viewed in grand totals, 
may be consoling and even inspiring, but 
they may also numb the brain and drug the 
conscience. The general temper and atti- 
tude of the nation as a whole may be equal- 
ly misleading. According to the “grand 
totals,” the American church is a healthy 
and vigorous institution. Judged by the 
disposition of the people, the Christian 
church holds a high position in popular 
esteem. Is it a case of toleration and good- 
will run to seed? 

In no country on earth is there so marked 
a disposition to give the church a square 
deal, to allow it every opportunity for free 
development—which probably accounts for 
the fact that the latest United States reli- 
gious census reports the statistics of one 
hundred and eighty-six separate and dis- 
tinct denominations, besides more than a 
thousand individualistic and independent 
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churches that could not find a place within 
any of the regular sects. The one thing that 
is not true about our religion is that it is 
mere sentiment. Organized religion in 
America is a vast, concrete, and practical 
fact attested by fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars invested in property, with overhead 
fixed charges of about two hundred millions 
a year. 

In spite of these figures, religion is not a 
trust, and more’s the pity. Whatever 
opinions we may hold about commercial 
combinations, the greatest boon to this 
country would be an organized ecclesiastical 
movement in restraint of competition —a 
wide-spread, systematic merging of rival 
church organizations. The immediate need 
of the Protestant churches in the United 
States is not a revival of religion, but a 
renascence of common sense; less homiletics 
and more economics. 


COUNTRY DISTRICTS OVERCHURCHED 


The rural population suffers most from 
ecclesiastical waste. From a poetical stand- 
point, it is advantageous to have the white 
spire of a church in every landscape; from 
a practical point of view, it is a financial 
and spiritual crime. Ten churches may dis- 
mally fail where one would be conspicu- 
ously successful. When you overmultiply 
prophets, they become parasites. 

One central unified institution in the 
midst of a rural community can minister to 
its intellectual, social, and spiritual needs; 
divide the one into ten little Zions, and you 
have a cluster of mutually nullifying units, 
each ineffective, and in the aggregate a 
drain upon the people. 

The time has come to face the facts as 
they are. Let us take a typical case—that 
of Lake Township, in Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lake Township has a population of 
twelve hundred, the people being represen- 
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tative American citizens. They have three 
post-offices, seven schoolhouses, one bank, 
and one saloon. The church figures are as 
follows: 


10 church buildings. 

14 congregations (two of them meeting in 
schoolhouses ). 

10 denominations. 

$30,000 invested in church property 

$4,180 raised by churches per year. 

$500 sent into the township by denomina- 
tional home mission boards. 

405 church members—36.75 per cent of the 
population. 

29 average membership of churches. 

$10.07 average annual contribution 
member. 

40 average attendance at Sunday worship of 
each church. 

10 ministers engaged in preaching. 

$750 maximum salary paid to minister. 

I minister with regular college and theologi- 
cal training. 

7 ministers with little more than high-school 
training. 


per 


One’s first impression from these figures 
may be that Lake Township is the most in- 
tensely religious spot on the American con- 
tinent. A backward glance at the church 
membership, however, shows that more than 
sixty-three per cent of its twelve hundred 
people are not members of any church or- 
ganization. In spite of the fact that it has 
a congregation for every eighty-eight in- 
habitants, nearly two-thirds of them are 
outside of the pale. 


WHY CHURCHES FAIL IN LAKE TOWNSHIP 


Doubtless one of the reasons for failure 
in such cases is that the ministers, on the 
whole, are ill-equipped for their work. 
Another is that the small congregations .are 
necessarily engaged in 9 desperate struggle 
for existence, each chiefly anxious to keep 
its own little conventicle alive. But the 
outstanding cause is the fact that these 
churches are not meeting the obvious needs 
of the community. 

In one part of this particular township 
there is a book-club, organized three or four 
years ago. There is one small school 
library. A patrol of Boy Scouts is being 
organized in one of the churches. If there 
were one or two centrally placed churches, 
with reading-rooms and recreation grounds, 
with agricultural institutes and exhibits at 
stated intervals, with literary and social en- 
tertainments of a high type, with ministers 
trained to understand and fill the varied 
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needs of the people, there is little doubt 
that the story would be entirely different. 
Ten men and ten churches can fail where 
one would succeed. 


A WIDER SURVEY IN INDIANA 


Three typical counties in Indiana furnish 
an example of deplorable division and con- 
sequent inefficiency. 

Daviess County, population 27,747, church 
membership 32.5 per cent. 

Marshall County, population 24,175, 
membership 27.4 per cent. 

Boone County, population 
membership 41.6 per cent. 


There are 231 churches in the three 
counties, and they have succeeded in in- 
teresting one-third of the population. Of 
these 231 churches, 38.6 per cent are grow- 
ing, 13.6 per cent are standing still, and 
47.8 per cent are losing ground. Thirty- 
one churches have recently been abandoned 
as unworkable, representing a loss of in- 
vested capital of $50,000. The existing 
churches are divided among 41 denomi- 
nations. 

There are 115 resident ministers, with an 
average salary of $592 per year, about $50 
a month, or the wage of an unskilled 
laborer. In point of fact, that is all they 
are, in many cases. Of the ministers labor- 
ing in these three counties, 72 per cent do 
not possess a college and seminary educa- 
tion; 57 per cent do not have college train- 
ing of any kind; and 37 per cent never went 
beyond the commen school. 

One township may be taken as an ex- 
ample of the utter folly of the Protestants, 
in contrast to the Catholics. Bogard Town- 
ship, in Daviess County, has 1,393 Protes- 
tants in its population, 491 church mem- 
bers, 9 church buildings, and no resident 
minister: while the 300 Catholics of the 
township have one beautiful building and 
a resident priest. 

The conclusions reached from a study of 
these three rural counties in Indiana are 
exactly the same as in Lake Township in 
Pennsylvania. We find that there are too 
many small churches; the ministry is ill- 
equipped for its work; and there is almost 
complete neglect of opportunity in grasping 
the peculiar needs of rural communities. 

The last point can be illustrated by an 
analysis of the manner in which each dol- 
lar is spent by the churches: 


church 


24,673, church 


Minister's GQlATY.....ccccscees 53 cents 
Buildings and repairs......... 20 cents. 
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16 cents. 
10 4-5 cents. 
1-5 of one cent. 


Benevolences 
eS. eer 
PE Sst eeesananaodcecews 

The effect of this policy is visible at once 
in the composition of the churches. Out of 
the ninety-one churches in Marshall Coun- 
ty, twenty-five report that they have no 
young men under twenty-one years of age, 
and Boone County has twenty-one churches 
without young men. With literature brought 
by the rural free delivery, and lodges at 
the various crossroads, young men are not 
likely to flock to institutions which deny 
their social instincts, and offer nothing but 
sectarian and doctrinal pabulum. 


CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI 


A recent survey of forty-four country 
communities in Illinois gives the record of 
two hundred and twenty-five churches, 
Protestant and Catholic. Of these seventy- 
seven are growing, forty-five are at a stand- 
still, fifty-six are losing ground, and forty- 
seven are practically dead and abandoned. 
The church members form thirty-one per 
cent of the population, but only about nine- 
teen per cent attend church regularly. 

The saddest feature about these Illinois 
rural districts is the utter absence of any 
facilities for recreation and amusement. 
Life is a cheerless grind, the only relief be- 
ing neighborhood gossip at the post-office 
or the nearest grain-elevator. The land is 
growing poorer for lack of proper methods 
of farming. 

The effect of this upon the churches is 
marked, forming a deadly and easily trace- 
able circle. The farmer starved the land, 
the land starved the farmer, the farmer 
starved the church, the church starved the 
preacher; then the better-educated minister 
went away, and some one who had crept 
into the ministry by the back door—a half- 
educated and half-hearted man—took the 
vacant place. He, in his turn, is starving 
the farmer and the farmer’s family both 
mentally and spiritually. 

Missouri shows up even worse. The 
records of three representative rural coun- 
ties — Knox, Adair, and Sullivan — give 
only twenty-nine per cent church member- 
ship, both Protestant and Catholic, out of 
53,701 population. There are five Catholic 
churches taking care of six per cent of the 
people. Each of these churches has clubs 
for men, for women, and for young people 
respectively. ‘There are one hundred and 


eighty Protestant churches ministering to 
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twenty-three per cent of the population. 
One-fourth of these are growing, twenty-one 
have been abandoned. 

The average membership of the Missouri 
country church is fifty-three. In twenty- 
three villages, averaging 241 persons to a 
village, there are fifty-six churches. Four 
villages — Novelty and Newark, in Knox 
County, and Gibbs and Brashear, in Adair 
County—have four churches each. Two of 
these villages have less than 225 inhabi- 
tants, giving each church a parish of forty- 
five persons. 

There is not a men’s club or organization 
among the Protestant churches. Nothing is 
being attempted in the way of social wel- 
fare or entertainment. In many of the 
churches, preaching is held only at inter- 
vals, as one minister is trying to serve three 
or four organizations. It requires $50,500 
a year to keep the 159 semianimated 
Protestant churches going at all. 


UNION OF CHURCHES THE URGENT NEED 


In the first place, the boards of home 
missions, sustentation, or church extension 
of the various denominations ought not to 
contribute money to any church in an over- 
churched region. If a number of rigid sec- 
tarians in any given neighborhood have not 
sufficient charity to worship with their fel- 
low Christians, they should at least be 
compelled to pay for the luxury of their 
differentiating dogmas. 

In the next place, the leading men, both 
clerical and lay, of all denominations of 
kindred faith should begin at once a propa- 
ganda designed to reach the rural districts. 
The points of agreement in doctrine and 
polity should be emphasized, and grounds 
of union pointed out. Where organic union 
is impossible or inexpedient, a form of 
federation should be advocated, by which 
churches of any given locality could be 
grouped for worship and social service. 

In the third place, an economic conscience 
should be developed in the matter of church 
finance. Four churches, existing in a kind 
of suspended animation on a revenue of five 
hundred dollars a year each, would be a 
vigorous and aggressive institution if united 
and possessed of an income of two thousand 
dollars. The proceeds of a sale of the three 
abandoned churches would equip a build- 
ing really adequate to the needs of the 
neighborhood. 

Wherever the country church has become 
vitally related to the life of the community, 
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it has been successful. The ideal is not 
impossible of attainment, if the farmers will 
use the same common sense that they ordi- 
narily give to the establishment of the com- 
munal grain-elevator, cheese-factory, or 
day-school, and if.they are not encouraged 
in sectarian crankiness by denominational 
leaders and literature. 

THE MISSION OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 

The first mission of the rural church must 
of course be spiritual. There is no danger, 
however, of that function being minimized. 
Every minister’s call and consecration rest 
upon the primacy of the spiritual. But in 
order to strengthen and make that mission 
real, the interest of the soul must be re- 
lated to every other interest of life. 

Two-thirds of the rural population of 
America are practically untouched by the 
church. If the churches were so established 
and maintained that they could influence 
the social, intellectual, and business life of 
the community, this would be immediately 
changed. The farmer will not object to 
driving as far to the church as he does to 
the store or the post-office, if the church 
becomes as necessary to his well-being as 
the store and the post-office. 

The ministry of the country church 
should be specially trained for its work. 
The preacher must know something about 
the regeneration of the soil, as well as of the 
soul. In the Bible, Jehovah is the giver of 
fertility to the fields, and His representa- 
tives of to-day cannot afford to be ignorant 
about the value of nitrogen. There is no 
reason why men should not dedicate their 
lives to a country ministry, with adequate 
special preparation, if the churches will 
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unite and give them a living wage and a 
field that holds possibilities of permanent 
service. 

But the essential thing is that the local 
churches should coalesce in such a way that 
they can establish and maintain a plant 
that will furnish a worthy expression of 
their life. 

The village or open-country churches, 
to-day, are chiefly the one-room type—an 
oblong, barnlike structure, furnished with 
hard, straight-backed pews. With a proper 
amalgamation, that may become one of a 
cluster of buildings, or a part of a multi- 
form plant. There should be a reading- 
room and a library; a play-room, perhaps 
a bowling-alley and a pool-table; a place 
for exhibitions and lectures bearing upon 
agriculture or social enjoyment. The curse 
of the country is its social sterility, and 
nothing but the church can safely remove 
that curse. 

The recreation of the young people 
should be encouraged and supervised by the 
church, with suitable grounds — baseball 
diamonds and tennis-courts—and with 
regular field-days and tournaments and 
fairs, where such are not already conducted 
by county or State associations. But none 
of these ideals can be reached by the present 
little segregations, each occupied in its vain 
struggle for existence. 

The only way in which the country 
churches can regain and maintain their hold 
upon the people, and minister to the total 
life of the community, is to find a basis of 
union and sink their infinitesimal differ- 
ences of doctrine and polity. Then they 
will really serve their age as their Master 
served His. 


OF HOME 


THROUGH purple twilight still the eye may mark, 


Like slender campaniles, frette 


tiles 


And towering chimneys, where the sunset smiles 
Softly beneath the slowly gathering dark. 
A silence falls upon the shadowy park; 





And past the clustered tree-tops, miles on miles, 
Borne faintly from afar through leafy aisles, 
The homesick fancy hears a farm-dog’s bark. 


And now I breathe the scent of clover-fields; 
Through summer gloom the fitful fireflies roam; 
A distant bell makes silvery appeals 
From the low vale beneath its starry dome; 
And lo, o’er leagues of winking lights there steals, 
Dewy and sweet, the memory of home! 
James B. Kenyon 








TWO MEN WHO WAITED 


BY ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 


AUTHOR OF “MANHATTAN MAGIC,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ARIAN HALL, alias Penelope 
Warington, shattered every time- 
honored tradition as to the be- 

ginner in the theatrical world. There are 
those on the seamy side of the curtain, and 
also on the painted side, who will not 
believe this. 

Marian came to the region of brown- 
stone fronts and white lights with a deter- 
mination to shine with the host of other 
incandescent stars. She did not find it a 
difficult matter to get her dainty foot-on 
the first round of the ladder. She did not 
live in musty hall-bedrooms, so dear to the 
heart of story-writers; no eagle-eyed land- 
lady opened her mail, asked embarrass- 
ing questions, or sniffed for stolen gas. 
Marian did not fry her breakfast egg over 
a smoky jet, nor smuggle crackers to her 
room under her jacket. Neither did she 
write home for money. 

No managers insulted her, no stage-door 
admirers annoyed her; after-theater suppers 
were mysteries—something as intangible as 
high-balls. She never smoked a cigarette 
or told suggestive stories. She never stayed 
up later than midnight, save on occasions 
of late rehearsals; and never, never had a 
member of the male sex, other than the 
bell-boy, ever stepped into her immaculate 
little room at the Durrant Hotel. 

Every Monday night, Penelope, with 
some fifty-odd others of the “Laughing 
Princess” company, received her salary. 
Her weekly envelope contained twenty-five 
dollars. Five of that went in a letter each 
week to a little town somewhere in Iowa. 
She had twenty dollars remaining. Stat- 
isticians who search frantically through 
the ages, weigh results by rule of supply 
and demand, and expatiate on the increased 


BY WILL FOSTER 
cost of living, might have learned a great 
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deal from Penelope. 

Once upon a none too distant time 
Penelope was known as Marian, daughter 
of the general storekeeper in the selfsame 
Iowa town. She now looked upon her 
nineteen years of existence back there as a 
butterfly might reflect upon its days in a 
coffinlike cocoon. The very moment she 
put the Hudson behind her, and stepped 
aboard a Forty-Second Street cross-town 
car, she realized the lure of Manhattan. 
She heard the voices in the roaring L trains, 
in the shuffle of numberless feet, and in 
the rattle of ceaseless traffic. Every face 
that looked into her own seemed to fairly 
shout: 

“We've been waiting for you! 
you. We need you!” 

Thus in the gradual process of evolution 
she became Penelope Warington. The fact 
was, Dickie suggested it first, and— 

Dickie? Oh, Richard Blackdaw was a 
bright, clean-cut, smooth-faced broker who 
had an office in Wall Street—as all gucd 
brokers do—and a finger on the pulse of 
the stock market—as all good brokers are 
supposed to have. Dickie had a finger in 
several pies, too, but these were never men- 
tioned below Fourteenth Street. Dickie 
was everything a gentleman should be, and 
to Penelope, dazzled by his elegance, he 
seemed a good fairy dropped from the skies. 
To other people he was other things. 

Anyhow, on the very day that Marian 
Hall shyly advanced upon the big, bare 
stage where a chorus rehearsal was in prog- 
ress, and asked a certain coatless and hat- 
less individual for a position, this latter 
person took in a deep breath, opened his 
eyes until they resembled saucers, swal- 


We need 













lowed awkwardly a few times, and then— 
telephoned Dickie. 

It is perhaps well to mention right here 
that Marian Hall possessed more than or- 
dinary attractiveness. ‘The country sweet- 
ness fairly burned in her wide brown eyes 


A POSITION? WHY, OF COURSE! SHE 
WAS JUST THE TYPE THEY HAD 
BEEN SEARCHING FOR! 


and shimmered in her wealth of braided 
hair. Looking upon her cheeks, one in- 
stantly thought of apple-blossoms. Her 
lips were stained by countless cherries. 
And when she smiled—well, to repeat that 
the stage director was amazed is the strong- 
est proof possible to offer. Directors, as a 
rule, are immune from these sensations; but 
in this case Marian made an impression 
such as an iron fist might make in a slab 
of wet clay. 
A position ? 
10 


Why, of course! She was 
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just the type they had been searching for! 
No experience? Well, that didn’t matter. 
Looks were of more importance. Girls who 
could sing and dance were plentiful; but 
girls of Marian’s sort were few and far 
between. 


Marian Hall was Marian Hall for three 
days after this; then the change came. 
Dickie, as has already been said, suggested 
Penelope Warington, and thus it went on 
the programs. 

Dickie did a great deal more than that. 
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In fact, had his presence been necessary on 
the exchange during those few busy weeks, 
the condition of the market would have 
been horrible to contemplate. 

Dickie made Penelope move to a hotel. 
Afford it? Why, certainly! A cute little 
room could be had for—well, it would only 
cost her five dollars a week! Just a trifle 
more than she would have to pay for a 
cheerless hall-room in a brownstone front. 
Anyway, Penelope was not posted as to rents 
in Manhattan. Why, her mother’s best 
room at home was let out for eight dollars 
a month. 


II 


Ir must be repeated that Penelope paid 
five dollars a week for her little room at 
the Durrant. This is to allay any and all 
suspicions in the minds of certain readers. 

The room had an immaculate bath, the 
daintiest furniture, the softest rugs, and 
the most restful bed in all the world. It 
was the next best thing to a mother’s arms. 
Clusters of hidden lights sprang into life 
at a touch. A shining button brought either 
maid or bell-boy. A telephone made Penel- 
ope a next-door neighbor to all of the city. 

She found it cheaper and much more 
convenient to eat most of her meals in her 
room—breakfast at eleven, dinner at six. 
All she had to do was to sign the slip that 
came up on the tray. The bill was settled 
at the end of each week. They averaged 
fifty cents a meal. Penelope paid for her 


meals—paid fifty cents! Read that sen- 
tence again, and strangle any new sus- 
picion. 

Clothes? Dickie took her to a little 
place on Fifth Avenue where—well, the 


prices were absurdly low. A most delicate 
gown could be purchased for twenty-five 
dollars—after Dickie had introduced her to 
the madame. And a cunning hat came to 
fifteen! All the shopkeepers appeared to 
know Dickie, and made him extraordinary 
bargains. 

Penelope’s letters home—and they went 
contained all the news, even 

Here was an- 
shattered. She 


twice weekly 
to the most minute detail. 
other time-worn tradition 
told her mother everything. 

Penelope was a good girl. She could not 
have been better had she been at home in 
the little attic bedroom under the eaves, 
where, although she never admitted it in 
New York, she watched the big apple-tree 
burst into blossom at least nineteen times. 
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She was wrapped up in her “art,” as all 
chorus-girls should be, but otherwise she 
was different from many of them. Her 
companions sometimes interested her, some- 
times amazed her, and not infrequently 
shocked her. She heard many things in the 
dressing-room that were beyond her under- 
standing, but, fearing to show her igno- 
rance, she did not ask questions. 

If Dickie took her for an afternoon spin 
in his big car, which was often, he also 
took leave of her in the hotel lobby. Never 
by word or action had Dickie offended her. 
She never allowed him to give her a pres- 


ent. In this she was following out the ad- 
vice given by her mother—and one other. 
Richard Blackdaw was a broker who 


bought stocks after careful and mature de- 
liberation, and was content to wait patiently 
until the market was in a proper shape in 
order to dispose of them. Diuckie’s supreme 
possession was his patience. With a cer- 
tain end in view, and all things running in 
well-oiled grooves, he was satisfied to let 
matters complete their course. Other men 
might have been impatient, might have at- 
tempted to unload on an unresponsive mar- 


ket—thereby ruining everything. . With 
Blackdaw it was a waiting game. Every 


move he made was deliberate and carefully 
planned in advance. He was. nothing if 
not systematic. 

One night, when Penelope came out of 
the stage door—it was only two blocks from 
her hotel, and she always walked—Dickie 
met her, his big car chugging patiently at 
the curb. In this one respect the car re- 
sembled its owner—it could wait! 

“Why not a little bite to eat to-night? ” 
Dickie asked. “I’m lonely! We can go 
to some quiet place. You can_be back in 
the hotel before one o’clock. Just this once, 
please! ” 

Penelope hesitated. It is a sort of hesi- 
tation that comes to all of us soon or late. 
Surely there could be no harm in dining 
with a man in a brightly lighted restaurant! 
Besides, she was hungry. 

The machine whirled them through the 
maze of white lights and cluttered traffic, 
up a side street, and finally stopped before 
the door of a little café. 

Dickie evidently knew the head waiter, 
for a cozy table was given them in a corner. 
The room was alive with murmurs and 
laughter; the music was a fascinating back- 
ground for all the light and color. Penel- 


ope took in a deep, deep breath, and felt 
s 
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‘* PLEASE—I DON'T WANT TO STAY HERE ANY LONGER!” 
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the warm blood throb in either temple. 
Dickie had such a wonderful way of talk- 
ing. Before she knew it she was leaning 
forward, listening to every word. Her 
simple mind did not seem able to record all 
the impressions swiftly enough; one came 


and merged into the next, until finally 
evervthing was blurred. 

The waiter came and tiptoed away. 
Afterward, when she looked down beside 


the lighted candles, Penelope saw a fragile, 
slender-stemmed glass there, filled with an 
enchanting, greenish-hued liquid. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Dickie was saying. 
“Tt is the usual thing, and—” 

Penelope’s pulses were pounding in her 
ears like minute-drums. Her hands trem- 
bled so violently as to spill some ef the 
With a quick laugh she 


‘liquid over them. 


‘WHAT IS THE BEST 
RATE YOU CAN 
MAKE A FRIEND OF 
MINE FOR A ROOM 
SIMILAR TO THE ONE 
I HAVE?” 


reached into her bag for a handkerchief. 
In doing so, her fingers touched and fum- 
bled at an oval frame. It came out with 
the bit of linen. Dickie saw the picture it 
enclosed. 

“Who is that?” he asked sharply. 

“Tt’s—it’s the man back home,” she fal- 
tered, and then, suddenly, her voice trem- 
ulous: “Please—I don’t want to stay here 
any longer! ” 

For the first time since their meeting, 
Penelope saw Dickie’s mouth tighten. For 
the first time since their meeting, she felt 
afraid. A vague, intangible something had 
come between them. 

Back in her little room at the hotel, Pene!- 
ope took the picture of Jim Parker and set 
Jim 


it before her on the dressing-table. 
was the dark-eved fellow who had 
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her books in the school-days; who had 
danced with her at the parties; who kissed 
her that day when she left the little red 
station for New York. He would always 
wait for her. 


III 


Wit the approach of warmer weather, 
the audiences. who paid real money to wit- 
ness “The Laughing Princess” dwindled 
The notice followed, and then the 
closing. Somehow Penelope had not pre- 
pared herself for this ordeal. She had 
imagined this particular princess merrily 
wending her way forever. 

When she left the stage door for the last 
time, she had just forty dollars saved. This 
she tucked reflectively back into her bag, 
and started engagement-hunting. ‘There 
were several summer reviews opening 
some of the girls had mentioned this—and 
so she promptly made application for a 
position. Strange as it may appear, her 
quest was fruitless. 

After a week of this, Penelope had thirty- 
five dollars and a bad case of blues. One 
day on Broadway she met a former prin- 
cipal of “The Laughing Princess.” Dur- 
ing the course of their sidewalk conversa- 
her lack of a 


away. 


tion Penelope mentioned 
position. The principal was plainly sur- 
prised. 


“But Mr. Blackdaw— 
out, have you? You 
friends? ” 

“Yes,” Penelope nodded. 

“Well, I should think he’d fix you up 
with some of the summer shows, then,” the 
other resumed. 

“Fix me up?” Penelope ventured curi- 
eusly. “Why, how could he? Besides, I 
wouldn’t think of asking him such a favor,” 
she added. 

“A favor? 
it, that you—” 

“Please,” 


you haven’t fallen 
and he are still 


Why, it’s understood, isn’t 


Penelope interrupted, her 
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cheeks coloring. “I think you must be mis- 
taken about Mr. Blackdaw and myself. 
He has been very kind to me, that is all. 
And as for doing anjthing for me—why, 
that is entirely out of the question! ” 

The other woman laughed quite frankly. 
“My dear little girl, I wasn’t born yes 


terday. You live at the Durrant, don't 
your And that gown you have on came 
from Lucile’s, didn’t it? I've bought 


gowns there and I know. It couldn't have 
cost a cent under a hundred!” 

Somehow Penelope left the woman and 
walked dazedly up Broadway to Forty- 
Eighth Street before being in full control of 
her senses. Her quick breath seemed to 
hurt her throat. After a_ struggle, she 
turned and walked back to her cross-street, 
then on into the hotel. 

At the desk, observing a new clerk on 
duty, a sudden determination gripped her 
heart. She asked for her key. 

“What is the best rate you can make a 
friend of mine for a room similar to the 
one I have?”’ She scarcely recognized her 
voice. 

“ By the week?” 

~ Fes. by the week.” 

“Twenty dollars is the regular rate,” the 
clerk answered without hesitation. 

Penelope steadied herself by holding to 
the marble edge of the long desk. 

“ There—there is no lower rate? ” 

“None whatever! ” 

All the afternoon Penelope remained in 
her room. ‘Toward evening, when she came 
down into the lobby, she carried only the 
I::tle shabby suit-case she had brought from 
home. Everything else she left in the room. 
She handed the key to the clerk and stepped 
bravely out into the twilight. 

Clutched in her cold fingers were several 
bank-notes. They totaled twenty-eight dol- 
lars. Sacrificing a Pullman, it was just 
enough to get her back to the little town in 


Towa—and Jim! 


IF HEARTS WERE CANDLES 


Ir hearts were candles 
Shining through the night, 
I wonder would I see 
One tender light ?>— 


One candle gleaming 
Brightly out to me, 

To turn my footsteps homeward— 
And to thee! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 














THE DOLLAR WATCH 


BY WILLIAM ALMON WOLFE, JR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
KNOX POINDEXTER, president 
of the Fifteenth National Bank, 


dropped his watch. Mr. Poindexter 

being worth, at a conservative esti- 
mate, twenty-five millions of dollars, even 
in panic times, might be expected to regard 
such a trifling accident with more philoso- 
phy than would come to the aid of the av- 
erage mortal. He did not, however. As 
various parts of the expensive timepiece 
distributed themselves over the floor of his 
private office, he swore with fluency and 
expressiveness; and he directed the 
process of gathering them up, he surveyed 
the ruin with anger. 

“That watch,” he told Hughes, his sec- 
retary, “cannot be repaired at all in this 
country. It was made in Stockholm, and 
to Stockholm it must go before I can carry 
it again. You will attend to it, Richard, 
the first thing in the morning.” 

For the rest of the day Mr. Poindexter 
seemed distraught and annoyed. The ab- 
sence of his watch, which his hand fre- 
quently sought to draw from his pocket, 
distressed him. 

Seven banks having failed in the four 
preceding days, the financial community, 
as represented by the men who on that day 
found occasion to call upon Mr. Poin- 
dexter, was disturbed by his evident dis- 
tress. It was incredible that there should 
be anything in the financial situation to 
cause anxiety to either the Fifteenth Na- 
tional or its president; but—if men rea- 
soned, there would be no panics. 

Leaving his bank late that afternoon, 
Mr. Poindexter, for the fiftieth time, tried 
to find his watch, and drew out a dangling, 
unweighted chain. Anger overcame him 
again; he must have a watch at once. 

Providence so ordered it that at that mo- 
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ment he was outside an establishment which 
was making a special offer of watches at 
one dollar apiece. Mr. Poindexter, enter- 
ing, and being assured that the thing would 
keep him informed as to the passing of 
the hours, possessed himself of a timepiece 
almost as large in size as it’ was low in 
price. It ticked merrily away in his waist- 
coat pocket, and made a noise, as he sul- 
lenly assured himself, like the thing his 
daughter put on the piano to mark time 
for her when she practised. 

The peculiar skill of the weavers of 
destiny sometimes brings about a strange 
rubbing together of unmatched shoulders. 
It happened that the store patronized by 
Mr. Poindexter was just now doing a rush- 
ing business in those dollar watches. Ow- 
ing to the slump in the stock market, many 
men had substituted pawn-tickets for their 
expensive timepieces. One of them was 
Harvey Snediker, chief clerk of the broker- 
age house of Trimmer & Peasely, who, 
strictly against office rules, had been specu- 
lating on his own account in a bucket-shop 
and had been wiped out with neatness and 
precision. 

So it happened that with eyes wide open 
and unbelieving, Mr. Snediker was a wit- 
ness of the purchase made by the president 
of the Fifteenth National. His deduction 
as to the reasons leading up to Mr. Poin- 
dexter’s action, being based upon a per- 
sonal experience, was logical enough. His 
haste in informing Mr. Trimmer of what 
he knew and of what he thought he knew 
—two very different things—showed only 
his loyalty to the interests of his employers. 

The result may seem _ portentous 
springing from so small a cause; but bear 
in mind that these were panic days. 

By ten o’clock the next morning, a friend 
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of Mr. Trimmer knew that Mr. Poindexter his customary hour to hear astounding 
had pawned his watch. A friend of Mr. news over the telephone, should have 


Trimmer’s friend had heard, upon the best hastened forthwith to the bank. In 
authority, that all Mr. Poindexter’s gilt- his house there were other watches; but 
edged securities had been dumped upon the he took no time for thought, and in his 
market. A friend of the friend of Mr. waistcoat pocket, dangling from his chain, 
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“YOUR STATEMENTS TO THE EVENING NEWSPAPERS, MR. POINDEXTER, INDICATE THAT YOU 
HAVE PLENTY OF CASH HERE” 


Trimmer’s friend had heard, from a source’ was the dollar watch. Naturally, therefore, 
which no one could think of questioning, he still had it when he arrived to take 
that Mr. Poindexter had mortgaged his’ charge of affairs. 

house and sold his wife’s jewels. It was It was necessary to take measures to pro- 
common gossip in Wall Street that the tect the bank from the frenzied assault of 
Federal bank-examiners were already pre- a double line of excited depositors, who 
paring to close the Fifteenth National, the were being kept in some semblance of order 


president of which would presently be in- by the police. Depositors—they had been 
that; they were withdrawers now. 


dicted for grave misdemeanors. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, The richest bank, especially in panic 
that Mr. Poindexter, aroused long before times, does not hanker after a run. It may 
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be perfectly solvent, but it cannot pay out 
all its deposits at a moment's notice. Hence 
Mr. Poindexter made frantic efforts to stem 
the tide. He circulated among the fright- 
ened depositors who were waiting their 
turn at the windows, and tried to reassure 
them. But it is to be feared that for 
every one whom his honeved words con- 
vinced of the bank’s soundness, a dozen 
were driven to fresh doubts by the sight of 
his nickel watch. 


II 


THERE was an enormous quantity of gold 
and other money in the bank’s vaults. 
Could it have been shown to those who 
waited, their fears would probably have been 
dissipated; but to do so was manifestly im- 
possible. In the emergency, as the banking 
day drew near its close, a ray of hope came 
to Mr. Poindexter. It was brought by a 
young man who represented, as his card 
testified, the Clarion, a well-known local 
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DON'T MIND IF I WIND MY WATCH, I PRESUME?” 


newspaper. When he finally reached Mr. 
Poindexter, three o’clock had sounded, and 
the weary tellers, having closed their win- 
dows, were reckoning up the day’s books, 
while detectives and policemen urged the 
crowd to withdraw from the premises. 

Mr. Poindexter, knowing the inroads the 
run had already made upon his cash re- 
serve, was most anxious to prevent a re- 
newal of it in the morning. 

“Your statements to the evening news- 
papers, Mr. Poindexter,” said the young 
man of the press, whose name was Smith, 
“indicate that you have plenty of cash 
here; but the public seems a little skeptical, 
nevertheless. Now my city editor thought 
that if you would let me see it, and give 
a photographer an opportunity to make a 
picture to illustrate my story, we might be 
able to help in convincing your depositors 
that their fears are groundless.” 

“An excellent idea!” said the harassed 
Poindexter. “Bring in your photographer, 
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and I'll take you into the vault myself. 
That ought to convince them!” 

Mr. Smith summoned his colleague, who 
bore a’ camera and the necessities for a 
flash-light, and the trio entered the great 
vault. The matter was simple. Access to 
the vault was from the outer portion of Mr. 
Poindexter’s office, where Hughes sat like 
Cerberus, always on guard. 

“There you are, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Poindexter. “That doesn’t look as if we 
were insolvent, does it?” 

He pointed to drawers full of shining 
piles of gold; to stacked packages of bank- 
notes marked outside with very large fig- 
ures, ten and twenty thousand dollars to the 
package; to larger but less valuable piles 
of silver coin. 

Mr. Smith sighed admiringly. 

“Gee!” he said. “I can go home now 
and say I saw all the money I wanted once, 
anyhow! Can we darken the place a bit, 
Mr. Poindexter, so as to get a_ better 
picture?” 

He pushed the great door of the vault 
to, leaving it barely open, so that the lock 
would not spring and imprison them in the 
vault. It moved on its ball bearings, de- 
spite its ton weight, at the lightest touch of 
his finger. A single electric light shone on 
the wealth around them. 

Mr. Poindexter turned to look at the 
photographer, and stiffened at the touch 
of cold steel against his neck. 

“Not a word!” said Smith menacingly. 
“Frisk him for a gun, Freddy!” 

Swift fingers moved through the banker’s 
pockets. 

“Nary a gun!” said Freddy contemptu- 
ously. “ He’s sure some careless!” 

He threw a knife, the deadliest weapon 
he had discovered, on the floor, and turned 
swiftly to his camera. Ripping it open, he 
disclosed a receptacle into which he began 
swiftly piling gold and notes. 

“Easy does it,” said Smith. “Plenty 
of gime, Freddy!” He backed away from 
the banker, but kept him covered. “If you 
make a noise or a move for help, Mr. Poin- 
dexter,” he said, “ you’re a dead man!” 

Mr. Poindexter did not stir. Smith 
laughed. 

“We planned this for another bank 
where they -were having a run,” he said. 
“We had it all doped out, but they closed 
up this morning and beat us to it. We 
picked your place out for second choice be- 
cause Freddy used to work here, though you 
11 
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don’t remember him, and he knew the lay 
of the land. You’d better be good—then 
you won't get hurt.” 

Mr. Poindexter, watching every move- 
ment of the revolver, thought so, too; but 
his fighting blood was up at the thought 
of the ease with which he had been fooled. 

Was there any hope of help? At half 
past three the tellers would have finished 
checking up, and would come in to replace 
in the vault such of their cash as had sur- 
vived the run. He took out his watch. 

“ Pshaw!” he said. “ My watch has run 
down.” 

He looked at it angrily, while the burglar 
smiled in admiration. 

“You’re sure a cool hand, Mr. Poin- 
dexter,” he said. “I’m right glad I’ve got 
the drop on you!” 

“What can’t be helped must be en- 
dured,” said the president. ‘“ You don’t 
mind if I wind my watch, I presume?” 

“Help yourself,” said Smith indiffer- 
ently, and urged Freddy to greater haste 
and a wiser selection. 

“These cheap watches take an awfully 
long time to wind,” Poindexter added. 

He was silenced by a low growl from 
Smith, who still held him covered while the 
camera was restored to its original innocent 
appearance. Freddy then poured some 
powder into the flash-light pan. 

“All ready?” questioned Smith, edging 
over to the door. “Let her go!” 

A blinding flash smote the eyes of Mr. 
Poindexter, but he kept them fixed on 
Smith through the choking smoke that 
filled the vault, and his aim was true when, 
swinging the heavy dollar watch at the end 
of his chain, he smote the robber full 
between the eyes and sent him to the floor. 

Freddy, both hands encumbered by his 
precious load, was easy. Yelling, Mr. 
Poindexter leaped upon him and bore him 
to the floor; and before Smith, stunned by 
the blow that had knocked him down, could 
recover, Hughes and half a dozen others 
burst in, and the two were made prisoners. 

“And that’s all right,” said Mre Poin- 
dexter, caressing the battered watch that 
had saved him. “Hughes, I want you to 
send to the city editor of the Clarion and 
ask him to send a photographer and a re- 
porter here right away. That was a good 
idea of our burglarious friend—it would be 
a shame to waste it. Tell the editor chap 
to send along proofs of their identity with 
his men, though!” 
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BY CLARENCE L. CULLEN 


AUTHOR OF “WANTED—A 


> ELLO, swaddie!” said Jim, 
greeting me as casually as if it 
had not been a full four years 


since we had seen each other. “Is it my 
job you’re after? You can have it. I’m 
dated up to hang a man in the morning.”’ 

“Meaning yourself, I suppose?” I 
rapped back while the rapping seemed good. 

“ Not yet,” he came back. “ It’s another 
hombre, and a better one than I, if he is a 
greaser.” His eyes clouded with worry as 
he plumped himself back into his rickety 
swivel chair. “I don’t like this stretch- 
ing work. It’s not in my drill-book. I'd 
almost as soon be the stretchee as the 
stretcher.” 

“Your first hanging job?” I asked him. 

He nodded a somber affirmative. 

“ And it'll be the last,” he said, after a 
long pause. “I sure would rather decorate 
a rope than operate one. I’m not crazy over 
greasers, and I’m not finicky; but no savvy, 
me, this thing of pushing anybody over the 
Big Divide. How’s the rotten old service?” 

“Not so rotten that you wouldn’t like to 
be back in it,” I told him. I can tell when 
an ex-buck is hankering for the service; and 
his dreamy eyes vindicated my guess. 
“Wouldn’t you?” 

“Shut up,” said Jim, squirming in his 
chair. “Had a trick in the Philippines 
lately?” 

“Just back from Mindanao—same old 
Iloilo,” said I. “On my way East to see 
the folks. Dropped off here to look you over 
in mufti, you juniper. How d’ye take to 
civil life?” 

Jim staked me to a sidelong gaze of in- 
effable scorn. 

“* Liter ” 


barracks lawyer?” he 


Do you call this ‘life,’ you 
growled in his 


bronzed Adam’s apple. 
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I didn’t blame him. It was one of those 
huddled one-street towns, half ’dobe and 
half clapboards, in southeastern New Mex- 
ico, thrown together on a ridge of the desert. 
The brown mud-brick jail, in the stuffy of- 
fice of which we sat, was at the end of the 
dusty, parched street, upon which even the 
late afternoon rays of the November sun 
beat pitilessly. 

My eyes followed Jim’s dull glance out 
of the window up the forsaken street. Four 
or five scrawny ponies, snapping at horse- 
flies and jerking at their rail halters, formed 
the entire moving picture for the length of 
the street. Not a human being was in sight. 

“* Life’?” Jim muttered again. “Son, 
I’m sure glad you dropped in. But don’t” 
kid me, will you? I don’t mind kidding 
myself. I have to, to stick here. But I'd 
take it as pretty ornery for an ex-bunkie to 
swing along and kid me about this juniper 
job of mine, I honest would!” 

So, seeing that he took it to heart, I kept 
still. 

The last time I had seen Jim McElroy 
he was a sergeant. Now I found him a 
sheriff. First, as bucks in the” army to- 
gether, we’d been bunkies in a cavalry out- 
fit that for several years occupied itself 
mainly in chasing the ’Pache Kid—without 
ever getting hide or hair of that renegade son 
of an eel—through southwestern Arizona 
and occasionally over the line into Old Mex- 
ico. Later, as non-coms, we'd done a trick 
in the Philippines in the same fit-out. 

After that Philippines pay-off, Jim had 
dropped, more or less by accident, into this 
town in southeastern New Mexico, near 
which, at a two-troop post long since aban- 
doned, he had done his first soldiering. The 
town was the country-seat. The office of 
sheriff was vacant. The people of the town, 
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catching Jim in mufti, made him sheriff. 
While soldiering in the adjacent post, years 
before, Jim had appealed to them by his way 
of handling himself in several close mixes 
with gamblers, greasers, and the like; so the 
sheriff’s job was his without the asking. 
That is, they didn’t ask him if he want- 
ed it. They gave it to him; and Jim, 
being a little service-sore—only tempor- 
arily, though, like the rest of us—took it. 
So here, dropping off on my way back 
East, I found him sheriff of a sand county 
bigger than two fistfuls of Rhode Islands, 
and with his first hanging job on his hands. 


II 


THE night came on suddenly while Jim 
and I, lolling in his bare little office, fanned 
service talk. We went out and got some- 
thing to eat at the Chink restaurant, then 
returned to his office and spilled more army 
chatter. 

Along toward ten o'clock Jim got out a 
deck of cards, and, with matches for chips, 
we sawed back and forth at a dull little 
two-handed game of four- bit limit. It 
was like matching coppers. After about 
half an hour of it Jim tossed down his 
hand, leaned back, gazed at the ceiling, and 
murmured, as if to himself: 

“T wonder if Pete Salazar would care to 
sit in this?’ 

“ Anybody to make it three and put some 
chirk into the proceedings!” said I. 
“Who’s Pete?” 

“Pedro Salazar, a poor greaser guy I’ve 
got clinked up here,” said Jim. “ Pete sav- 
vies poker, if he is shy on the gringo lingo. 
I'll go ask him. Come on!” 

I followed Jim into the narrow jail cor- 
ridor, at the far end of which a dim, flick- 
ering light streamed through the bars of a 
cell upon the hard-packed mud floor. When 
we got in front of the cell door, the man 
seated on the edge of the narrow bunk 
looked up with a calm, inquiring smile, and 
left off counting the battered beads—so bat- 
tered that they looked like frijoles crumbled 
from overcooking—of an old rosary. 

The light of the candle on the little table 
at the head of his bunk shone full upon his 
face. It was the kindest Mexican face I 
had ever seen, the rugged, irregular, un- 
handsome features touched undefinably with 
a certain tranquil nobility. His wide, frank, 
sparkling brown eyes beamed gentleness. 
He was freshly shaven, and his thick, glossy 
black hair was carefully brushed back from 
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his forehead. His only garments were a pair 
of black trousers and a white, unstarched 
muslin shirt, armless and open at the neck. 

The man’s arms were almost incredibly 
muscled, like the arms of the three nude 
chaps tearing the snakes from off their per- 
sons in an old group statue that I’ve seen a 
picture of somewhere. No weight-lifting, 
stone-breaking professional strong man had 
I ever seen with arms to compare, for thick, 
corded, supple muscles, with those of this 
mild-eyed, rosary-counting Mexican in the 
only occupied cell of Jim’s jail; and his 
shoulders and vast chest matched the arms. 

When he rose and stood beside the bunk 
in his bare feet, I saw that he was a giant 
for a greaser, standing well over six feet, a 
monolith of a bronzed man. He was half 
Yaqui, I learned later, which accounted for 
his stature. 

“Pete,” said Jim, standing before the cell 
door and jingling his keys, “ my buddy here 
and I are doing a little poker piddlin’ just 
to kick along the time. Would you care to 
nudge in and make it three?” 

The Mexican smiled broadly, I was going 
to say boyishly, and his eyes blinked with 
anticipation. ‘There never yet was a greaser 
who wasn’t a gambler from his heart. ‘ 

“ Si, Jeem—-sure I play,” he replied; and 
he raised his bunk mattress at its head and 
picked from beneath it a little canvas bag 
filled with gold and silver coins. 

Jim thrust an ancient key into the rusty 
lock of the cell door, and threw the door 
wide. The man stepped springily out in 
his bare feet and stood beside us. Jim and 
I never were Lilliputians, either for height 
or breadth; yet this calm-eyed Mexican, 
without an ounce of blubber on him, would 
easily have made at least one and a half of 
us. If he had wished to, he could have 
killed the pair of us with his naked hands 
where we stood; for Jim at that moment was 
weaponless, having removed his belt in the 
office for greater ease in sitting at the poker- 
table; and I never made a habit of carrying 
iron unless I was in uniform. 

But Pedro didn’t care to kill anybody. 
He wanted to play poker. He was fighting 
for his head to get action on the little bag- 
ful of coins. He bought in for his stack of 
match-chips, and from the start he staked 
Jim and me to a steady trimming. He 
played poker like a gas-range trying to 
climb a eucalyptus-tree; but everything that 
he did with the cards gathered for him. 

At the end of an hour, Jim began to yawn; 
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you’ve got to do something in a hot country 
where you can’t claim cold feet. By that 
time Pedro was into the pair of us about 
fifty each. 

“Call it a day—I’m too dopey to tell a 
king from his valet,” said Jim; and, as 
banker, he pushed the little clutter of gold 
coins over to the Mexican’s side of the table. 

Pedro smiled happily, though not the 
least gloatingly, like some poker winners 
I’ve cut the trail of, and planted the money 
in his canvas bag. 

“Come on, Pete—back to the coop,” 
added Jim, as he rose with his keys. 

Pedro, rising, shook hands cordially— 
and a little wistfully, I thought—with me. 

“You stay long?” he asked me. “ You 
stay to see me—”’ 

But Jim cut in on him there some sud- 
denly. 

“No, Pete,” said Jim. “My old bunkie 
mooches out on the East-bound varnished 
car before daylight, so he won’t be taking 
in the sights. Come on, hombre, till I clink 
you up a hull lot before I turn in.” 


Ii! 


Tue prisoner, staking me to a final bow, 
in which there was a queer sort of a natural 
grace—I reckon it was a hark-back to some- 
thing Castilian surviving in the man— 
passed ‘out behind Jim. I remained in the 
office. .I heard the cell door bang to and the 
key turn in the lock; and a few seconds later 
Jim rejoined me. 

He turned the oil lamp low, and we 
walked into the open. A brilliant moon 
picked out every line of the mean little street 
in golden silhouette, and bestowed upon it 
a certain pallid beauty. 

Jim rested his back against the mud- 
brick wall of the jail, thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and, turning his eyes from 
the deserted street, gazed off over the moon- 
drenched desert for a long while. Then he 
pulled a hand from his pocket and jerked a 
backward-pointing thumb. 

“That’s the poor son of a gun—Pete, in 
there—that I’m scheduled to make do the 
kick-off at sunrise,” he said in a muffled, 
brooding sort of a tone. 

“So I reckoned,” said I. “ You ean have 
your job. I'll not try to back-cap you out of 
it between now and sunrise.” 

“* Black-cap,’ did you say?” 
peering sharply at me. 

I could see that he was manhandling 
himself to hold his nerves in check. 


said Jim, 
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“* Back-cap ’— nothing like your ver- 
sion,” said I. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said he. “Was wonder- 
ing how you happened to mention black 
caps, that’s all—which you say you didn’t. 
I don’t like to look at the things, much less 
feel of ‘em. They’re derned unsightly 
affairs, if you’re asking me, swaddie!” 

There was nothing to do but to let him 
munch that idea for a while. Then my curi- 
osity overcame me, for it began to look as if 
Jim was through talking. 

“Nice face that duck’s got for a greaser, 
hasn't he?” said I: “He doesn’t look like 
scaffold material to me. What did he do?” 

“He not only has an all-right face, but 
he is all right,” said Jim, pretty huskily for 
him. “I like Pete. I’m for him. Say, 
bunkie, I’d give a hull lot more gold junk 
than I’ve ever earned, or ever will earn, if 
the game wasn’t rigged so that I had to—” 

But Jim’s voice went dry, or wet, or some- 
thing, on him, and he broke off. 

“But Pete croaked somebody, I suppose, 
didn’t he?” I cut in, after a pause to give 
him a chance to get back to himself. 

“Yes, he did that, and double,” replied 
Jim in his normally quiet tone. “He piped 
out a pair that deserved it. It was coming to 
them. You’d say so if you knew about it.” 

“Uncoil it, then, and let me be the judge 
of that,” I suggested. 

So, sitting on the edge of a dry watering- 
trough across the dust-rutted road from the 
jail, Jim told me about it. He was talking 
about a thing that he knew all about, and so 
I'd better use his own words. 

IV 

“PeTE came here from Sonora, in Old 
Mex,” said Jim, “a year or so before I got - 
here and let them wish this job of sheriff on 
me. He’s a blacksmith and wheelwright, 
and Class A at that work. He opened up a 
shop where the desert trail begins again at 
the other end of this path that a tenderfoot 
would call a street, and he got all the work 
there was; a plenty, too, for he caught the 
desert mule-freighters coming and going, 
and patched their wagons and shod their 
mules both ways—when they cut in and 
when they trailed out. 

“Pete worked hard and whistled over it 
—and you know how most greasers go shy 
when it comes to that whistling number. 
There never was a sulk in Salazar. You 


can’t get a sure-enough laugh out of the 
average greaser with a centrifugal separator. 
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The best he'll hand you is a slow grin that 
makes you feel like looking over your shoul- 
der, when you get away from him, to see if 
he is panthering up behind you, or is going 
to heave the knife into your ribs from a 
standing start. . 

“Nothing like that with Pete. When the 
going was good, you could hear him laugh 
all over the place; and when it was bad, he 
was there with a whistle full of chirk. He 
was the first Mexican I ever did any kind 
of buddying with. I fell into the habit of 
dropping into his shop, to chin and watch 
the sparks fly from his anvil, soon after they 
sicked this juniper job on to me. 

“Qne day, a month or so before the first 
Christmas I was here, I got to muttering 
around, in Pete’s hearing, that I wouldn’t 
be able to make any town that year where I 
could snag out a litter of Christmas toys for 
some kids belonging to a sister of mine back 
East. It’s always been a sort of fool habit 
with me, since those kids nudged along, to 
trap some kind of stuff to ease along to them 
at Christmas, if there was any making it. 
But there weren’t any toys to be had here. 

“A week before Christmas Pete mooched 
into my office and littered up my desk with 
a jack-in-the-box, a Noah’s ark, and a cac- 
tus whistle. Then he turned around and 
walked out. He’d made them all himself, 
between stunts of sticking iron on mules’ 
hoofs. I leave it to you if that wouldn’t 
have got anybody. It sure got me. A hom- 
bre that'll turn loose a thing like that, greaser 
or gringo, has got the right kind of gravy 
purling in him. 

“One day, a little over three years ago, 
an old Mexican sheep-herder, with his 
motherless daughter, passed through here. 
He was on his way to the up-country sheep 
mesas, to get a flocking job. He was sick 
when he got here, and had to lay up. Pete 
took the old man and his daughter into his 
‘dobe. He nursed the man until he died, 
two weeks later. That left Rosita, the girl 
—she was about eighteen, and a picture, 
plus, for the beauty part of it—without any- 
body, alone; all of her people over the bor- 
der were gone. 

“ As soon as he planted the old man, Pete 
dug up an old Mexican crone here and got 
her to keep his ’dobe for him, with Rosita 
to supervise the job. Pete didn’t call the 


crone a chaperon, but that was his all-right 
idea. Six months later, Pete married Rosita. 
He was loony over her, and she made it look 
as if she was for him. 
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“TI was at the wedding and the shivaree. 
It looked like happy doings. Pete had built 
a new three-room clapboard shack with his 
own hands near his shop, and made most of 
the furniture for it. 

“TI often dropped in on them of evenings. 
There was a glint in Rosita’s pretty topaz 
eyes that never did convince me any worth 
mentioning; but Pete’s home outfit looked 
like a going concern for all that, and I never 
figured that anything like bad medicine 
would break loose around there. The ba- 
by, a boy, breezed along as per schedule; 
and, of course, that got Pete to treadmilling 
around like a new-caged squirrel. If the 
way Pete behaved over the kid is any gage, 
there sure must be something in this thing 
of being a daddy that I’ve heard so much 
about. It took him weeks to cool out after 
the baby zephyred here, and they tell me 
that he was so tickled he whistled in his 
sleep. 

“Then José mooched along. José was 
one of these velveteen vaqueros with the 
guitar-strumming habit. He dropped in on 
his way back to Chihuahua. He was the 
kind of a smooth - skinned shorthorn that 
womenfoiks call handsome and that men 
call pretty; a ’cute flush on the olive pelt of 
his face, little mustache, conology eyes, wavy 
locklets; and Sunday ranch clothes all the 
time. If you like the kind that sing tenor- 
soprano in their throats, José was there with 
pipes of that kind; and he could pick a 
guitar better than we could pick blackberries. 

“ José met Pete, and then he met Pete’s 
Rosita. He always packed his guitar along 
with him; and after he’d hummed a few of 
those sad and sweet minor tonsorial notes 
for Rosita, Pete was as good as ditched. 
José took to dropping in on and serenading 
Rosita when Pete was at work. Pete was the 
last to hear about this—and there’s a world- 
ful of Petes, swaddie. 

“When Pete did hear about it, being at 
his forge at the time, he wiped his hands, 
walked into his shack, and found José 
strumming there. He picked José up by 
the scruff of the tunic and the bosom of his 
breeks, carried him to the end of town, and 
put him on the trail, giving him ‘ Vamose ’ 
as the countersign, and warning him not to 
come back. 

“That night Rosita— some actress, 
bunkie, and I’ve seen a few—rushed into 
the street shrieking that Pedro had mur- 
dered her baby. The baby was found 
smothered under some pillows. Rosita had 
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a circumstantial story. Pedro, she said, in 
an ungovernable rage over the José business 
—and oh, she was so innocent—had delib- 
erately pressed the pillows over the baby’s 
head and smothered it to death. Hadn't 
she been compelled to see it all with her own 
eyes ? 

“Pete didn’t say a word. He had been 
at work at his shop when his baby was 
smothered; but that didn’t make any dif- 
ference; Pete wasn’t much of a talker. It 
was up to me to pinch him. He didn’t even 
tell me — until after the finish — that he 
hadn’t killed his baby. He didn’t need to. 
I knew that he wouldn’t kill a sand-fly. 
And, as I say, there was something about 
Rosita’s eyes that never had the right glisten 
for me. 

“ Pete was booked to wait two months for 
a trial on the charge of killing the kid. 
One night, about a month after I'd clinked 
him, I went to Pete’s cell—the one you saw 
him in—to see if he was all skeegy for the 
night. Pete didn’t hear me coming. He 
was standing on his table, looking out 
through the window-bars at something in 
the road. He didn’t even hear me when I 
walked into his cell; so I stepped up on the 
table alongside of him, and took a peek 
through the window-bars to find out what 
was interesting him so much. 

“ Out there in the road, in the same kind 
of soaking moonlight as this, I saw Rosita 
and José, hand in hand, doing a sort of 
gloaty, derisive fandango for the torturing 
of Pete. Never a word did they say. They 
just danced, occasionally stopping to make 
faces at Pete, corralled there in his cell; and 
several times, in the dance, José clasped his 
two arms around the yielding Rosita, and 
kissed her with lingering warmth and ex- 
aggerated fervor on her uplifted ruby lips. 
Take it all in all, that was as ingenious 
a bit of pure two-handed hellishness as it 
ever came my way to look at. 

“ José and Rosita didn’t see me standing 
alongside of Pete in the cell, for I kept in 
shadow, out of the moon-rays that sifted 
through the bars. 

“When, with a final assortment of gri- 
maces, they went away, Pete, who had not 
said a word, nor even indicated that he knew 
I was alongside of him, turned a face upon 
me that I had never seen before. His fea- 
tures were working convulsively, and the 
veins in his forehead stood out like whip- 





cords. 
“* Let it pass, hombre,’ I said tohim. ‘I 
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saw it all, and I’ll tell about it at the trial. 
They'll find that stuff a flareback. It will 
probably get you your acquittal.’ 

“He didn’t reply, and I locked him in 
and left him for the night. When I went to 
ris cell in the morning, Pete was gone. 
With his bare hands he had wrenched the 
bars out of the window. 

“What he did after getting out he told 
me all about, later. He went around the 
back of the town to his home—it was after 
midnight—and found Rosita and José there, 
together. He dragged them, squirming, one 
under each arm, to his shop, where he 
chained them together with wagon-chains. 
Then he hitched his big gray mule to his 
single wagon, and tossed them into it. 

“He drove ten miles into the desert, on 
the trail to the border. Then, taking the 
spade he had brought with him, he dug a 
deep hole in the sand. When he finished 
digging the hole, he lifted Rosita and José 
out of the wagon, unchained them, and 
buried the shrieking, howling, craven José 
head down in the sand. After that he gave 
Rosita a crucifix to kiss, and ten minutes to 
make up her soul for death. But as he stood 
beside her, watching her pray, her lips 
ceased to move, and she crumpled in the 
sand, dead of sheer fright. He placed her 
body in the sand-pit with José, and filled in 
and closely packed the sand around them. 

“Then Pete, abandoning his wagon, took 
to the border trail, and rode his gray mule 
several hundred miles to his old home in 
Sonora. There he told his old mother what 
he had done. She wept and wailed; and on 
the following morning she told him that she 
had had, during the night, a vision of the 
Holy Mother and the blessed angels, and 
they had told her that her son must give 
himself up and expiate his crime. So Pete, 
obedient to his mother and her vision, 
mounted his gray mule again, rode over 
mountain and desert back here, a three- 
weeks’ trip, and surrendered himself to me. 

“ After his confession, although all hands 
took Pete’s end of it and felt sorry, there 
was no chance for him. He had to be con- 
victed. And about six hours from now is 
swinging time for Pedro, and your one- 
time bunkie officially delegated, if an oath 
of office means anything, to do the trap- 
springing.” 


V 


Ir was after one o’clock in the morning, 
and the dimming moon was beginning to dip 
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to the desert’s verge, when Jim finished. 
By that time my sympathy for him and for 
Pedro Salazar was cut about fifty-fifty, as 
the saying goes; for Jim for what he he ad to 
do, and for Pedro as a man and a Mexican 
who, in his humble game of living, had been 
staked to a cold deal. 

“Bad medicine, Jim,” 
say. “ But orders are orders and an oath’s 
an oath—that’s our drill, isn’t it? What 
for did you go a sheriffing, anyhow?” 

Which was a somewhat fatuous and in- 
sipid comment, of but I couldn't 
see any way out for Jim or for his prisoner, 
and I felt that it was up to me to mumble 
something. 

“You're taking the six-thirty East-bound, 


was all I could 


course; 


eh?” said Jim, holding out his hand. “ Bet- 
ter be bunking up for a few hours, then. 
Reckon I won’t see you again before you 


mosey, swad. Better take on with the dough- 
boys if you reenlist—one soldier, one gun 
and bunk fatigue while the horses are be- 
ing currycombed. That'd be me, if I ever 
took on again. Aloha, matey. Glad you 
dropped in. It’s given me an idea.” 

“What idea?” I asked him 

He only smiled vaguely, said “S17 
and was gone. 

I went to my creaky 
board shack —they called it the 
Eagle Hotel—and turned in. 

A little after six o’clock I was mooching 
sleepily through the chill, gray desert dawn 
toward the station. I gazed down the de- 
serted street toward the e ja iil; there was a bit 
of shuddery, gruesome wonder at the back of 
my mind as to whether Pedro Salazar had 
counted the final crumbled bead of 
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from his face. 
He looked as placid and contented as a 
half-broken recruit coming off his first guard 
tour. 

as "Lo. 


The worried look was gone 


when he got 
grip, and 
“ Have you 


swad! 
a his 


wed brow. 


alongside of me, 
bandanna’d 
-¢T— did you —did Pet te- 
I had to quit. The question stuck in 
my throat. Away off on the desert, which 
was beginning to catch the vague fore-glow 
of the still unrisen sun, I heard the whistle 
of the East-bound express. 

“ Pronto, hombre, the train’s a 
said Jim, picking up his grip. 

I studied him. He appeared to be in 
more of a hurry than I was. 

“Going up the road a bit with me, eh? 
I said to him. 

‘I’m going East with you, 
said Ji n, grinning h: ippily. 
Three and a tiger, pal, 


ly olad 
4 ‘ 


his bede 


ming”? 
coming, 


bunk-podner,” 





” said I, genuine- 
“ But this juniper billet of yours- 
the sheriff job: 

“Left my 
Jim. 

“And Pete?” said I. 

Jim pushed back his wide hat, gazed off 
down the track, two threads of gold just 
catching the glint of the sun peering over 
the desert’s rim, and said: 

“Pete, he got away on me 
be pretty well on his way towa 
by this time.” 

I had to grab Jim’s paw in both of my 
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; poi) ae 
nation on my desk,” said 


resig 


again. Must 
rd the border 


rosary. Too our horse? I press him, 
As I gazed, I saw, through the dim, slaty zing smack-dab into his eyes 
light, a figure emerge from the jail the Jim turned his head 
figure of a tall man, slightly stooped from ‘Well he’s 3 ” my horse, anvhow,” 
carrying a heavy gripsack. he said. 
It was Jim. It took him three or four Chen the train t dered in, hesitated 
minutes to get to where I stood waiting. d fin d I got d 
THE AVIATORS 
T be ti h setops dip 
So fe: , brave, sure of their grip— 
Yet, watching them, we sigh 
The sigh for those, o’er hill and dale 
And out across the sea, 
Who dared essay the heigh ts to scale, 
And found—eternity! 
; @ Ly se On 12 
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HE poets are so very queer— 
The roses they weave sonnets to; 

The thought of flowers they hold so dear, 

But I just go and buy a few! 
The sunlight they string odes about, 

Their faces with much joy uplit; 
sut I stray forth and seek it out, 

And stand for hours and bathe in it. 


To pictures of the spring they lean, 
And there is rapture in their words; 
But | roam where the woods are green, 
And learn the secret of the birds 
They revel in wild rhapsodies 
When thoughts of 
throng; 
But I sit by the surging seas, 
And listen to old Neptune’s song 


ocean round them 


They sing of Ethelinda’s grace, 
The charming manner she displays, 
The wondrous beauty of her face, 
And never. weary in their praise 
They bow beneath the potent spell, 
And all their pulses are astir; 
In ardent verse their love they tell; 
But .I—I'm going to marry her! 
Nathan M. Levy 


REQUIREMENTS 


F I must wed—and every one 
Declares it is my duty— 
The girl my choice shall light upon 
Will have to be a beauty; 
No stubby nose or eyes ill set 
Will catch my fancy, you can bet! 


I love the tall and stately kind, 
With melting glance yet glowing; 
A cheek so perfectly outlined 
It seems a rosebud blowing; 
A red and softly pouting lip, 
Where only I and Cupid sip 


But that’s not all, nor even most; 
She must be truly brainy; 

I want my wife to be the toast— 
No fair, insipid zany 

To cheer my mood, she’s got to be 

Right on the spot with wit, you see 


She must be young—I could not stand 
A woman nearing forty— 
And full of fire as well as sand, 
Yet not the least bit sporty; 
While as for wealth, of course I’m not 
Averse to that; I'd like a lot! 


You bid me say 


She must—what’s that? 
What I to give am able 


As fair exchange? I vote to lay 
Your question on the table 
I’m fat and fifty, rather small 
Perhaps I shall not wed at all! 
William Wallace Whitelock 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


AIR Margie donned an apron 
Of lace and ribbon blue; 
Her white hands spread the damask, 
And laid the plates for two; 
Cheese, crackers, coffee, olives 
She brought for our late tea; 
And then she cooked shrimp wiggle 
On the chafing-dish for me. 


“You'll have a dash of pepper, 
Or do you like it plain?’ 

The dainty fingers fluttered 
From brass to porcelain; 

But what cared | for seasoning, 
Or flesh or fowl or fish, 

When tempting lips were smiling 
Above the chafing-dish ? 


We sampled her decoction; 
Yet long ere I withdrew, 
I clasped the blue-bowed darling, 
And whispered what was true— 
Your little feed is charming, 
But "—as a kiss I took— 
“ That which tastes best to me, dear, 
Is just the small, sweet cook!” 


E. R. Wilson 





MY FIRST LOVE 


HERE was no doubt I loved her, 
No doubt that she loved me; 

Her fond devotion proved her 

Tried, true fidelity 
Our hearts reciprocated 

In every way they could; 
And yet we twain. were fated 

To separate for good 


Her heart was overflowing 
With loving tenderness; 
Her eyes were ever glowing 
Some optical caress; 
Her touch was oh, so kindly! 
Her glances flashed love's light; 
And I, I worshiped blindly 
As any lover might 











LIGHT VERSE 


Yet, spite of all, we parted; 
She went her lonely way; 
Downcast and broken-hearted, 
I pined for many a day. 

It was a separation 
I could not understand ; 
There seemed no reparation 
For me on any hand 


Time in its course assuages 
Such griefs, I am afraid; 
Somebody offered wages 
Much higher than we paid, 
And she, the much-loved Norah 
To whom I pen this verse, 
Deserted her adorer 
To be another’s nurse! 


John M. Woods 


SATIATION 


HY is it growing age destroys the sweets 
Of merry boyhood’s pranksome little 
games ? 
Long years ago I loved to roam the streets, 
Ignoring school and all its pressing claims. 
I hooky played with an unholy glee— 
No fairer sport the gods had handed down; 
Yet now I rave when Polly summons me 
To play the game of “ hooky” on her gown! 


Then how I loved a furtive ride to steal, 
To tie my sled to some o’erloaded truck, 
Unmindful of the peril of the wheel, 
Unmindful of all else but just my luck! 
What blissful hours, indeed, I’ve followed thus, 
In sport to which no lad is disinclined ; 
And yet when Polly calls, how I do fuss 
When she remarks she wants a “hitch 
behind ”! 
Wilberforce Jenkins 


IN FANCY’S REALM 
HERE’S a wondrous necromancy 
In the magic land of fancy, 
Where my spirit when ’tis jaded loves to roam; 
I delight to go a flying, 
Into all its secrets prying, 
While my worn and weary body stays at home! 


There I find all sorts of heroes— 
Troubadours and caballeros 

From the page of fiction, song, or history; 
I can take a ride with Dante 
On Quixote’s Rosinante, 

Or with Jonah go a whaling ’neath the sea. 


I can chat with Marco Polo 
In the distant land of Jolo, 
Or embark with old Columbus if I wish; 


I can sit hard by a brooklet 
In some soft and dreamy nooklet, 
And with dear old Izaak Walton lure the fish 


If my mood is tuned to battle, 
I can seek the distant rattle 

Of the cannon and the guns of Austerlitz; 
Or sit down ‘twixt Rome and Pisa, 
Watching famous Mr. Cesar 

As he hands the Roman foeman out his fits 


I can visit Epictetus 
While he’s busy on some treatise; 

I can joke and jest with Hamlet if I will 
I can hoe a while with Adam, 
And eat apples with the madam; 

I can call Mr. Shakespeare 

Bill.” 


great * Brother 


Oh, that teeming land of fancy, 
With its wondrous necromancy— 

What a joy its mystic valleys all to roam, 
While my body, worn and weary, 
Stretched before a hearthstone cheery 

With its tired toes a toasting rests at home! 

John Kendrick Bangs 


A MODERN POCAHONTAS 


| USED to draw the color line— 

No cheek of chocolate for mine! 
It never entered in my plan 
To wed a dusky Indian. 
I never wished to have a squaw 
For loving wife or mother-in-law, 
And turned away with sullen “ No!” 
From all companionship with Lo. 


But now all’s changed. I find my heart 
With passion deep is rent apart; 

For one who makes me think of her 
Whose story set the world astir 

In ancient days—that copper maid 

Who once the murderous bludgeon stayed, 
And won thereby undying fame— 

Yes, Pocahontas was her name. 


A maid with raven tresses long; 

A maid whose voice is purest song; 
A maid whose eye is eagle-keen, 

Yet soft as any I have seen; 

A maid whose cheek suggests a line 
Of warriors erect and fine— 

The Iroquois, or Apache- - 

Yes, she’s the maid of maids for me! 


My heart is simply in a whirl 

At sight of this ecstatic girl! 

By day, by night, my glances seek 
The dusky glories of her cheek, 
And ’fore the world I'd gladly stand 
Possessor of that little hand— 

The hand so soft and deeply brown 
Of Phyllis, tanned, returned to town! 


Blakeney G ray 
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HE first thirty years of Morgan’s life, 
if recorded honestly and at length, 
would make but indifferent read- 

ing for the home circle. On the other 
hand, a writer of tales, if he had an eye 
for selection, would find materials therein 
for many diverting adventure stories and 
pretty romances. 

There were many sordid and painful 
periods during those thirty years, but never 
had Morgan been quite so low, physically 
or mentally, as when he found himself “on 
the beach” near a certain tropical city, 
shortly after his twenty-fifth birthday. 
How he came to be there, without money, 
without credit, with no clothing except a 
cotton shirt and a pair of sail-cloth trou- 
sers, belongs no more to this story than to 
a dozen others. 

Old Josef Silva found him there, took 
pity on him, and gave him a job. Sickened 
with the husks of life, Morgan applied him- 
self whole-heartedly to the work. From 
the humble position of overseer on one of 
the old man’s plantations he rose to become 
manager of two estates. This all came 
about within eight months of his first meet- 
ing with Silva; and by the end of the tenth 
month the old man’s only offspring, a wom- 
an of forty, declared her love for him. 

It sounds strange, but that was precisely 
the way of it. She told her father, frankly, 
that she wanted to marry Morgan. 

The old man had lived with her forty 
years; so he went to Morgan and informed 
him of the lady’s wish. 

“ My daughter has lost her heart to you,” 
he said. “She loves you, and she wishes 
to marry you. She is not so young as she 
might be; but the day is not far distant 
when all I have will belong to her. Marry 
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her, John Morgan, and you become my son. 
Refuse, and you return to the beach!” 

Now it happens, strangely enough, that 
this fellow Morgan was a gentleman. Also, 
he was sick of the husks, which had in- 
variably been of the sourest variety, and 
which he had shared with the most de- 
graded of swine. 

To confess any man a gentleman who has 
fallen as low as John Morgan had fallen 
is to say, in one word, all that can be said 
of shame and heartache. A few of the 
virtues of that sadly underrated species of 
mankind had clung to him through all the 
years of shame, exile, and disorder. Some 
were weakened, others distorted; but still 
they clung to him. 

The thin face that had confronted sin 
and peril unabashed, now blushed deeply 

not with joy or astonishment, but with 
a pitiful shame for the woman. It is not 
unlikely that in his checkered and bitter 
career he had felt a similar shame for other 


women; but I think that no woman had 
ever before asked him to marry her. I 
think that this Sefiorita Ysabel was the 


only woman he had met, since his enforced 
and sudden departure from home, who 
could afford the luxury of a worthless and 
penniless husband. 

Had he ever refused a woman anything ? 
Had he ever kicked a man on the ground, 
or fought with a smaller man than himself? 
No. Now he felt dismay as well as shame; 
but he recovered his composure in a mo- 
ment. ‘To insult a woman—to refuse a 
woman anything — was dead against the 
distorted scraps which he had retained of 
a code of honor. 

He thought, too, of old Silva’s rich plan- 
tations; of the pleasant work; of kindnesses 
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bestowed upon him by both father and 
daughter in the days and nights when he 
lay helpless with fever. He remembered 
the agonies, the weariness of cruel seas and 
godless, homeless coasts. The fumes of 
wharf-side dives, where he had seen rum 
and blood spilled together on the floors, 
seemed to rise against his face for a second, 
daunting and sickening him like the breath 
of a hell from which he had escaped. 

He raised his hat and bowed to the old 
man. 

“T am astonished, and honored,” he said. 

The old planter smiled somewhat skep- 
tically. It would seem that he had no very 
high opinion of his daughter’s charms. 

“TI think you will be wise to comply with 
her wishes in this matter,” he said. “ There 
is no better sugar land in the island than 
this. Love is not all, John. There is much 
satisfaction to be had from a full belly!” 

Morgan reddened again. 

“You do me an injustice,” he 
“Where is the seworita?” 

The old man told him; and he went to 
the dusky gallery of the house, where fin- 
gers of sunlight slanted through the slats 
of ash-gray shutters, and scarlet blooms 
from jungle and garden glowed in the 
shadows. He went to her with a determined 
spirit and a heavy heart. 

Half-way up the stone steps he smiled 
in bitter derision, as much at himself as at 
the woman. Her attitude in the matter was 
more dignified than his, he knew. 

At the edge of the shaded gallery he 
paused for a second, shaken in his resolve. 
For a moment his determination wavered, 
and the spirit of freedom and manhood in 
his soul cried to him to be gone. 

“ Better hunger and the beach than that 
you should mate thus!” cried the spirit. 

Why this outcry? What part of his bet- 
ter nature was this that protested at the 
eleventh hour? He knew, and he smiled 
more bitterly and derisively than ever; for 
it was nothing more nor less than his pride 
of blood that protested. He would sell his 
birthright of freedom and manhood for this 
mess of pottage—for this wide bungalow 
and these rich fields—and only his pride of 
blood cried out against the sale. 

Oh, his pride of blood! It had not kept 
him clean. It had not kept him honest. 
It had not kept him sober. But now it tried 
to turn him back from a secure and full-fed 
future — because his father was a gentle- 
man, an ancestor had commanded a ship 


said. 
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under Nelson, and another ancestor had 
been a secretary of state under’ Elizabeth, 
whereas the rich old Josef Silva was the 
son of a pawnbroker who had kept shop in 
Port of Spain. 

You may be sure that the absurdity and 
pity of this protest of family pride was not 
lost upon him. He silenced it with a silent 
jeer and a choking curse. Then he crossed 
the dusky gallery to where the lady sat 
watching him, her black eyes and rouged 
face like a mask of Fate. 


II 


AND so it came to pass that John Morgan 
married Ysabel, the only child of old Josef 
Silva. She was in her forty-first year at 
this time, and he in his twenty-sixth. She 
was a woman of violent passions. She was 
as jealous as a jealous child. 

The first year of the marriage was a 
difficult and humiliating time for John 
Morgan. He tried to turn away wrath with 
a soft answer, fearful that he might lose at 
last these things for which he had paid 
body and soul. He ate dirt, for the same 
reason. He worked hard, whenever she 
would allow him out of her sight; and he 
spent some of his curdled rage upon the 
overseers and laborers of the estates. 

A return of his old fever stole upon him. 
It fired his blood and loosed the bonds of 
his caution. One day, under its influence, 
he turned upon his wife in a fine blaze of 
anger and revolt. The shadow of his wast- 
rel life and his year of servitude fell from 
him, and it was the face of Nelson’s cap- 
tain, thin, strong-jawed, hard-eyed, master- 
ful, and fine, that flamed upon her. She 
shrank before it, frightened, yet fascinated. 

Then he spoke to her, in a voice of scorn 
and pride that matched the cleared, illu- 
minated face. He was heroic, menacing, bit- 
ter as gall, proud as Satan. Later he often 
tried to remember the words he said to her 
during that sudden and inspired outburst. 
At last he turned away, staggered, and 
sank to the floor. 

The fever raged in his blood for six 
weeks, and came within an ace of finishing 
him. The woman nursed him day and 
night. She heard all his ravings. Some- 
times she knelt beside his bed for hours, 
torn with passionate prayer. Her black 
eyes softened, and were sometimes dim 
with weariness. Her face fined a little, but 
did not improve in color. She lost flesh. 
Her large, indolent figure lost something, 
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but gained in grace of line. Her voice 
softened. 

Put to the test, the woman’s love had 
proved to be something more and better 
than a selfish passion. Morgan remem- 
bered some incidents of his illness after his 
recovery; but the fever had completed and 
confirmed ‘a change that had been taking 
place in him through all those bitter months 
of shame. He had been weak, good-na- 
tured, humble, and even merry whenever a 
chance had served; but now he was moodi- 
ly strong and hard as flint. On the other 
hand, the harsh and vulgar strength of the 
woman had become a clinging, pitiful 
feebleness. 

A month after Morgan’s recovery, old 
Josef Silva died, leaving all his money and 
Jands to his daughter. She, poor woman, 
of*»red the whole property to her husband; 
but he refused it with sneering scorn. It 
seems that every humility of the past had 
been cut deeply on his mind—so deeply 
that the weeks of fever had not dulled an 
edge. 

“T want none of your money, save what 
I earn,” he said. “I am a good planter. 
All I ask of you is a manager’s wage.” 

“You used to love me!” she cried wild- 
ly. “Before that accursed fever, you 
loved me!” 

“As God is my witness, I never did,” he 
replied. “I feared you, as a dog fears a 
master who feeds him and whips him. I 
feared you and I hated you; but now I do 
not fear you, and my hate is no more than 
a strong dislike. I admit that you have 
been kind to me; but you have never been 
so kind as you have been cruel. It may 
interest you to know that I can never 
despise you so bitterly as I despise myself.” 

Three months later, her child was born. 
It was a boy. When the black nurse 
brought the small bundle of humanity to 
Morgan, he looked sharply at its tiny face, 
lifted a clawlike hand on his finger and 
examined that, then turned away without 
comment, and went about his work. Neither 
joy, gratitude, nor tenderness touched his 
heart. 

“The offspring of a beach-comber and a 
vixen! The great grandson of a Portu- 
guese money-lender,” he muttered, as he 
mounted his saddle-mule at the bottom of 
the stone steps. 


He had business in the city. Though the 


cool of the morning had passed, he rode in 
at once, without waiting for the cool of the 
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late afternoon. The fact that the woman 
of the plantations had given birth to a son 
of his—to a Morgan—struck him as being 
shameful, and yet ironically amusing. 


He had come to her penniless and 
broken. She had bought him. She had 


treated him shamelessly—sometimes like a 
dog, sometimes like a slave, sometimes like 
a pet. Nothing of her recent kindness had 
dimmed the memory of a single throb of 
those months of cringing humiliation. So 
he rode into the city, fairly exuding ironical 
bitterness. 

He did his business, which was with a 
dealer in mules. Afterward, on his way to 
the hotel where he always put up when in 
town, he met a planter whom he knew only 
by sight and reputation. This planter was 
an Englishman, the owner of fine horses 
and the cousin of some London notable. 
He was a big man in the island, envied and 
respected. He drew rein at sight of Mor- 
gan and spoke to him for the first time. 

“Where are you lunching?” he asked. 

“Here,” said Morgan, pointing to the 
front of the hotel. 

“T want you to lunch with me at the 
club,” said the great man. 

Morgan was puzzled; but he accepted the 
invitation. They stabled their mules at the 
hotel and walked to the club. 

“The English mail is in,” said Cunliff. 
He held an English newspaper in his hand. 
“Do you happen to be a Dorset man?” he 
asked. 

“I was born in Dorset,” replied Morgan 
distrustfully. . 

“I was at school with a Dorset chap by 
the name of Morgan,” said Cunliff. 

“Morgan is not an uncommon name,” 
said the other. 

“This man was Peter Dix 

“Really!” 

“T read in the Times that he is dead.” 

Morgan changed color, reached out his 
hand, and took the paper. 


Ii! 


MorGAN made no comment upon the 
news in the Jimes. During lunch he talked 
about crops, horses, and mules. 

He excused himself immediately after 
lunch, and went to the post-office. There 
he found several letters for him. One was 
from a firm of English solicitors. He went 
to a bank, then to a lawyer’s; then he re 
turned to the club and wrote a long letter 
to his wife. 


lMorgan.” 
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This letter dealt largely with the interior 
economy of the estates. He recommended 
an overseer by the name of Hanson, an 
American, as manager. He said that he 
had come in for some property, and that 
he would settle half of his income upon her 
and the child. He named the local bank 
and the local lawyer. He thanked her for 
her charity in the past. 

John Morgan posted the letter, did some 
shopping, and booked his passage to New 
York by the boat that had brought in the 
mails from England. Then he drank and 
played whist at the club, with Cunliff and 
others, until it was time to go aboard the 
R. M. S. Avon. 

John Morgan, the beach-comber, was 
now the head of a very considerable Eng- 
lish family. His parents were dead. So 
was his brother. His only sister was mar- 
ried to a baronet. But there remained a 
cousin of his father, a brother of his 
mother, his sister’s children, and half a 
dozen others who claimed relationship. 

He remembered the husks that he had 
been forced to eat because of a youthful 
folly. He remembered the bitter years dur- 
ing which no person of his blood had 
claimed him; and he told all these agree- 
able people, except his sister’s little chil- 
dren, to go to thunder. ‘Then he started 
in to live his own life. 

He had a great deai of lost time to make 
up. At first, he tried the life of a country 
gentleman, but it took him only a month 
to discover that he had lost the hang of it. 
The flavor of clean sport was spoiled in his 
moath by memories of the foul bitterness 
of the husks of his youth. 

He went up to town. Then he went to 
Paris. Within a year of his return to 
Europe he was forced to acknowledge to 
himself that it was not time alone that he 
had lost, but life itself. As his tongue had 
been coarsened by cheap rum, so had his 
heart been deadened by hardships. 

As for his money, he could buy things, 
but what he received for his money proved 
always to be only the shell of the thing 
he had desired. His nights were haunted 
by the ghosts of his old despairs. Mem- 
ories of hunger, shame, hardships at sea, 
and degradations ashore, flashed upon his 
mind as vivid as pictures. Of his wife he 
could recall everything but her tenderness. 
He lived only in the past, and he hated 
the past. 


He shut himself in the Welsh 


away 
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mountains, lived a rough and lonely life, 
and ate simple food, seeking the lost treas- 
ure—the zest of life. He did not find it 
in the mountains. Once a year he went into 
the cities of the world, and still he found 
only the husks. He never wrote to the 
tropic island where he had a wife and son, 
nor did he hear from it. He left his af- 
fairs in the hands of his agents. 
So the years passed. 


IV 


ONE day a visitor arrived at the cottage 
in the mountains. Morgan’s only servant, 
an old man who had been a shepherd, led 
the visitor to the room in which his master 
Sat. 

Morgan occupied an armchair between 
the table and the hearth. A fire of green 
wood smoked on the hearth. A bottle and 
a glass stood on the table. The master’s 
hat was on his head. He wore rough cloth- 
ing and the hobnailed boots of the peas- 
antry. He stood up, removed his hat, and 
motioned the visitor to a chair. 

“ William, bring another glass,” he said. 

The servant brought the glass and left 
the room. 

“ Well, sir, you have done it,” said the 
visitor, opening a leather case and sliding 
dozens of folded papers upon the table. 

“That is what I expected,” said Morgan 
calmly. 

“Several of our 
wrong,” said the lawyer. 

“Don’t mention them,” returned Mor- 
gan. 

“And you have given money and land 
away, right and left.” 

“There proved to be less satisfaction in 
that than I expected.” 

“There is nothing left—nothing to send 
to your wife’s bankers. This little farm 
is the only thing that remains to you, sir.” 

“My wife? Ah, I had forgotten her 
I am sorry for that! ” 

Morgan sat for several minutes with | 
eyes shaded by his hand. 

“Queer,” he said at last. “ I reme 
nothing about her except that she r 
me through a fever once.” 

The visitor glanced at a paper. 

“For five years she received thre 
sand pounds a year,” he said. “ 
the next five years it averaged about 
ty-five hundred. Then you began t 
your property away, and so her in 
dwindled quickly. Last year we had ou 


investments went 
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one hundred pounds to send to her bankers, 
and this year there is nothing. It is to be 
hoped that she has property of her own.” 

“T am not sure,” replied Morgan slowly. 
“T seem to remember something about a 
plantation of some sort.”’ 

“Your memory seems to be failing, sir,” 
remarked the lawyer. 

“Tt is, thank God!” replied Morgan. 

He pulled a bell beside the chimney. 
The old serving-man answered it. 

“How long ago is it that I first began 
to find peace?” asked Morgan. “How 
long since I began to forget?” 

“Two years, sir,” replied William. 

Morgan nodded and looked at the lawyer. 

“TI suffered a very bitter youth; but God 
is merciful, after all,” he said. 

The lawyer left the house next morning. 
He was an obliging man, so he took away 
with him Morgan’s guns, fishing-rods, a 
case full of books, and a box of glass and 
plate, leaving in payment for them one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Morgan himself went up to London two 
days later, leaving old William Williams 
in charge of the retreat in the mountains. 
On Saturday he haunted the shipping- 
offices on the Strand, but did no business. 
On Sunday he wandered into a church. 
A junior curate preached, and the text was 
something to the effect that where a man’s 
treasure is, there his heart is also. The 
young man expounded the theory that every 
man’s treasure is in heaven. Morgan saw 
more in the text than in the sermon. 

Though not quite fifty years of age, he 
now looked like an old man, and his mem- 
ory was failing him. If his memory had 
failed earlier, he might not have looked so 
old. He sat in the dim church and tried 
to recall the face and voice of his wife. 
This he could not do. He could only 
remember that she had nursed him during 
a fever. 

“Forgetfulness in this world, and a 

asure in heaven—surely there is some- 

‘¢ more for me! ” he reflected. 

pleasant conviction possessed him that 
isure awaited him across the sea—a 
re out of his past. 
Monday morning he went to a ship- 
ffice, and called for a ticket with an 
d air. He paid for it, and ascer- 


{ the hour of sailing, the dock, and 
particulars. 

an the street he met a man who stopped 

im, shook his hand, and addressed him 
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as “Uncle John.” This young man turned 
out to be his sister’s eldest son. 

‘I am going on a voyage,” said Morgan. 
“T am going home.” 

“Home?” queried the young man. 

The fact that John Morgan had a wife 
and child in a far-away island had always 
been kept secret from his English friends 
and relatives. 

“The ship sails to-night,” said Morgan. 

“Come home with me, Uncle John,” said 
the other. 

“Where a man’s treasure is, there is his 
heart also,” replied John Morgan; and he 
firmly refused to accompany the young man 
to Lancaster Gate. 


V 


THovuGH John Morgan’s tortured mind 
was at peace at last, it was still capable 
of playing him awkward tricks. He land- 
ed in the pink and white tropical city, left 
his box at an eating-house on the harbor- 
front, and wandered off along the shore. 

He passed the front of the town, with 
its water-stairs, its wave-stained walls, 
and stranded boats. He rounded a point 
of lilac-gray sand, where slender coconut- 
trees came down within a few yards of the 
milky surf. He passed a shipyard, a mer- 
chant’s wharf, the huts of dock-laborers, 
and the huts of fishermen. He passed 
thickets of sea-grapes and groves of man- 
chineel; and suddenly, quick as a turn 
of the hand, the years fell away from him 
and he was again a young man—Morgan 
the beach-comber. 

He begged food from the blacks. They 
gave it to him; but on the second day of 
his sorry adventure they discovered that he 
had money in his pocket. So they robbed 
him of his money, of his watch, and of his 
fine boots; but they continued to give him 
food and shelter. 

So it went on for a 
in the sea, 
woods and sea-grapes, slept in a negro’s 
hut, and ate yams and flying-fish. Then 
another ship arrived at the island, this 
one with a letter from a lawyer in London 
to a banker in the tropic cit) And the 
banker telephoned out to a young client 
of his who lived in the country. 

It was not easy to find John Morgan, 
for the blacks who had fed him and robbed 
him were afraid, and lied valiantly. He 
was in a raging fever, in a dirty bed, in a 
dirty hut, when the discovery was at las 
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dozed in the shad 
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made. He was rolled in blankets, driven 
away in a carriage, and put to bed in a 
wide, cool room. 

In ten days the fever had burned itself 
out. He opened his eyes, and showed the 
light of reason in their depths. 

“T am at home!” he whispered. “I was 
afraid that I had missed it.” 

“You are at home, sir,” replied a young 
man who stood beside the bed. 

“Where is—my wife? She nursed me— 
very tenderly.” 

“She died, sir, a month ago,” replied 
the young man. 

Morgan stared at the speaker—at the 
thin, clean-cut face, the ample brow, the 
steady, dark eyes. 

“But there was a 
“Where is the child?” 

The young man leaned over the bed and 
dropped his cool lands tenderly upon the- 
other’s thin wrists. 

“T am your son,” he said. “She told 
me all, sir—how the world had ill-treated 


child,” he said. 
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you, here and elsewhere, and how she had 
driven you away. But she loved you, sir, 
and she taught me never to forget that I 
was the son of an English gentleman.” 

Morgan stared up at the young man; 
and all his own past lay black and white 
before his eyes like an open book. But 
in the eyes of the young man he saw only 
truth and love and respect. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“ Jack,” said the other, smiling. 


“T think I must sleep, Jack. Sit there, 


Jack, and let me hold your hand. When 
I am stronger, I shall tell you all. A man’s 
heart is a wonderful thing, Jack. Mine 


was broken and destroyed a dozen times— 
so I thought; but the treasure was here, 
you see, and so my heart kept alive—to 
find it at last!” 

“You must sleep, father,” said the 
youth tenderly. “You have been very ill.” 

“Sit there, my son, and don’t go away 
when I am _ asleep,” whispered John 
Morgan. 


THE WOOD WAY 


Who will may hug the comfort 
Of fagot flames aleap, 
With idle pipe invoking 
The drowsy god of sleep; 
I take the tangled wood way 
Where crimson maples flare, 
When winds are cuddled down at rest, 
And frost is in the air. 


Stout wardens of the woodland, 
Uprise the burly oaks; 
The silver birches shimmer 
Like maids in satin cloaks; 
With staff and wand and scepter, 
With finger slim and straight, 
They point along the magic road 
To Linda’s garden gate. 


I catch the frighted rustle 
Of furry forest things, 
And, up from sunny opens, 
The whir of speckled wings; 
I riot in the flavors 
That steam from fen and fell, 
When autumn’s flagons overdrip 
With mead and hydromel. 


I dally in the forest, 
Because the way is sweet, 
While yet my quest is potent 
To wing a lover's feet; 
For, all the while I loiter, 
I dream of joys that wait 
Where ends the wood way’s frosty trail 
At Linda’s garden gate! 


Harriet Whitney Syinonds 
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ENGLISH WOMAN MAYOR 


BY W. FREEMAN DAY 


O picture in the Royal Academy of 
this year attracted more attention 
than the portrait which is repro- 

duced on the opposite page. Mrs. Lees, 
who was mayor of Oldham last year—the 
year of King George’s coronation—was the 
first woman to hold the chief magistracy of 
an important English town; for Oldham is 
a community of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people, and one of the leading centers 
of the great manufacturing district of Lan- 
cashire. It is said that from Oldham Edge, 
the hill that overlooks the town, more than 
six hundred tall factory chimneys are with- 
in sight. 

Mrs. Lees is the widow of Charles F. 
Lees, who was prominently identified with 
the two main industries of Oldham—cot- 
ton-spinning and the manufacture of cotton- 
spinning machinery. Her husband’s death 
left her the mistress of a large fortune, 
which, to use her own words, “she felt it 
her bounden duty to spend for the good of 
the town where it was made, and for the 
benefit of those by whose labors it was ac- 
quired.” 

With this purpose in view, she 
an active promoter of many forms of philan- 
thropy. She presented Oldham with several 
recreation-grounds. She interested herself 
in a nursing association which her husband 
had founded, and established a nurses’ 
home. She helped to organize workshops 
for the blind, and to maintain an institute 
for deaf-mutes. She founded scholarships 
at the Oldham grammar-schools. 

She also took a leading part in the move- 
ment for the beautification of Oldham—or, 
it might be more accurate to say, for the 
redemption of the town from the utter and 
depressing ugliness of the typical Lan- 
cashire factory community. As a result of 
her public spirit and generosity, a garden 
suburb is growing up in the outskirts of 
Oldham, on land which her trustees have 
sold on easy terms to home-seekers. 


became 


c 


Her interest in educational matters led 
to Mrs. Lees’s first assumption of a mu- 
nicipal office, when she became a member 
of the local education committee, in 1902. 
Five years later she was elected to the town 
council, as the governing body of an Eng- 
lish municipality is called: She was the 
first woman in Lancashire to hold such an 
office. She sat in the council as the Liberal 
representative of one of the wards of the 
borough. 

In British cities and towns, the mayor is 
elected by the councilors; and in Novem- 
ber, 1910, the Liberals, who controlled a 
majority of the Oldham council, requested 
Mrs. Lees to accept the chief magistrate’s 
chair. Her election was not unopposed, for 
the Conservatives charged that it was a 
breach of an agreement that had been made 
between the two parties. The lady mayor 
alluded to this misunderstanding in a 
speech which she delivered at her installa- 
tion, after donning the robes and chain of 
office. 

“To those who have given me their votes 
without hesitation,” she said, “I tender my 
heartfelt thanks. I sincerely hope they may 
have no reason to regret the confidence they 
have placed in me. With regard to those 
who are doubtful of the propriety of wom- 
en occupying public positions, I hope their 
fears will not be realized. They also have 
a right to change their opinion.” 

Mrs. Lees’s year of office was a busy one, 
for besides her mayoral duties she acted as 
Oldham Hospital, and 
maintained her active interest in the town 
schools and in her various philanthropies. 
During her term, in recognition of her pub- 
lic services, the freedom of the borough was 
an honor never before 


gvovernor of the 


conferred upon her 
accorded to a citizen of Oldham. 

Though women are still debarred from 
voting at the parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain, they have for some time 
held the municipal franchise on equal terms 
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with men. That is, they can vote at the 
election of town or county councilors if 
they are resident owners or tenants of a 
building, or of land worth ten pounds an- 
nually. 

There is only one exception to this gen- 
eral rule. The City of London—meaning 
the small central district of the metropolis, 
which has held firmly to its ancient forms 
of government in the face of modern im- 
provements — does not permit women to 
vote. In all the other London boroughs, 
however, and elsewhere throughout the 
country, they are enrolled on the local 
voters’ lists, and are gradually making their 
influence felt in municipal affairs. It is 
only within the last five years, however, that 
they have been selected as mayors. 

The first to receive the title was Dr. 
Elizabeth Garnett Anderson, who in 1908 
was called to preside over the destinies of 
the little seaside town of Aldeburgh, in 
Suffolk. Besides being the pioneer femi- 
nine mayor, Mrs. Anderson was also one 
of the earliest women doctors in England. 
Fifty years ago, when she was a medical 
student, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
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geons refused to admit her to its examina- 
tions, on the ground—the words read 
strangely to-day—that the practise of medi- 
cine by her sex was “monstrous and un- 
womanly.” However, she secured a license 
from the Society of Apothecaries, and be- 
gan to practise in 1865. In 1870 she ob- 
tained a degree of M.D. in Paris. 

In later years, she was one of the first 
women members of the London school 
board; but the distinction that gave her the 
greatest personal satisfaction was that of 
being elected president of the East Anglian 
section of the British Medical Association, 
a branch of the same body which, thirty 
years before, had refused to recognize her 
as a student of her profession. 

There is no doubt that the experiment 
of admitting women to participation in the 
government of cities and towns has proved 
successful in England, just as other trials 
of equal suffrage have given good results 
in the United States and in the British 
colonies. It does not seem as if the full 
franchise for women can be delayed very 
much longer, in the more enlightened 
countries of the world. 


THE KITE 


Upon the liquid tide of air 

It swayed beside a dappled cloud, 

And seemed athwart the sun to fare 

Full of strong flight, as though endowed 


With vibrant life. 


Buoyed in the sky 


It swam, and hardly might the eye 
Traverse the fields of ambient light 
To scan its heaven-aspiring height; 
And, like a spider web, there slipped 





A pulsing earthward thread, that dipped 
In tenuous line; that throbbed and spoke 
Down through the sunlight and the smoke, 
Down to a small and blackened brood 

Of puny city waifs, who stood, 

And—lost to hunger, want, or time— 
Stared, rigid, through the smoky grime, 
At the far envoy they had given 

As hostage to the winds of heaven. 


Thus may thy soul to fields Elysian 
Send argosies of dream and vision— 
Send far-flung messengers that rise, 
Strong pinioned, cleaving to the skies, 
To float amid the poiséd spheres 
Beyond the tumult of the years; 

Till down the rare and rainbow line 
That earthward trails from fields divine 
Shall pulse the throb of mystic wings, 
And faint, sweet, rapturous whisperings 
Of incommunicable things! 




















Alan Sullivan 
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A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES 


BY LOUIS TRACY 
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XXIII 


AVID walked on. The pall of de- 
D spair which enwrapped his spirit 
had lifted for an instant. He had 
learned something, not much, but enough 
to set his wits at work. This interloper 
might honestly admire Mirabel, but admira- 
tion weighed light as thistledown in the 
balance against some hidden but all-power- 
ful lure. 

Why was Hawley so anxious to avoid 
notoriety? For all his bluster and bounce, 
he was as eager now as Locksley had ever 
been to keep Mirabel from public ken. 
There was some tremendous issue at stake, 
and it centered constantly on the one main- 
spring of effort—Mirabel must not be seen 
or known—Mirabel must never even have 
the gratification of seeing her own sweet 
face smiling from a photograph. And with 
that David remembered the films in his 
pocket. 

Hawley was sauntering close behind, so 
David waited but a moment to tell Donald 
that he would be on the other side of the 
Dorlin if wanted. He was crossing the tiny 
plateau in front of the house when Mirabel 
called him. 

He turned and saw her standing in the 
porch. The autumn sun, now high in the 
southeast, streamed full on her sad face, 
and made a glory of her luxuriant hair. 
For an instant she reminded him of some 
beautiful saint painted by one of those in- 
spired artists of the Renaissance who strug- 
gled to depict living and pulsing femininity 
in the traditional guise of the devotee. 

The notion was startling, almost unnerv- 
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ing. During that momentous parley be- 
tween father and daughter, had some secret 
been revealed which reconciled Mirabel to 
a life of self-sacrifice? He feared that this 
must be so, for her voice was subdued, and 
her eyes dwelt on the distant line of sea and 
sky with the far-away look of one resigned 
to the inevitable. 

“David,” she said, “will you arrange 
with Donald to have the steamer brought 
here as speedily as may be?” 

“T shall go with him,” he answered, and 
a dreadful premonition gripped him that he 
might never again see Mirabel framed in 
the doorway of Argos, but Hawley was with- 
in ear-shot, and he compelled himself to 
continue in a commonplace tone. “ There 
is no wind, and it will be a stiff pull against 
the tide.” 

“What tide? The coble’s neaped 
growled Donald, who had not budged from 
the wall. 

Then, the small things of life being ever 
more potent than the great, David and 
Mirabel gazed at each other blankly. They 
had forgotten the tide. It would be high 
water about four o’clock, and the heavy boat 
could not find seaway in the channels among 
the reefs until long after midday. 

“Does that mean that we are cooped up 
in this hole till the Lord-knows-when o’clock 
to-night?” broke in Hawley, for he resented 
Mirabel’s recognition of David alone, and 
he wished to remind both of them that 
the really important person was present in 
himself. 

Donald’s lips set in a line, but David 
felt that there was no use in postponing the 
evil hour. 

This story began in the April number af 
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“We can make Treshnish by six, Don- 
ald,” he said, “and a sailing breeze may 
spring up before sunset.” 

“Like enough, sir, but ye'll be forgettin’ 
that it’s the Sabbath the morn, an’ every 
mother’s son aboard the Hawk will be fu’ 
the necht. Ye'll no hae yon wee steamer 
here afore Monday’s morning tide.” 

“Then we'll all go in the coble,” 
Hawley. “It'll hold us, I guess.” 

“No,” said a placid voice from the gloom 
of the porch. “Donald is quite right. The 
crew of the Hawk will not be available be- 
fore Monday, and, in the mean time, Mira- 
bel and I can pack a good many articles 
which were left here on account of our hur- 
ried departure in September. There is no 
urgency, I take it, unless Sir David Lindsay 
is anxious to be gone.” 

Mirabel had moved to one side when she 
heard her father speaking. He did not 
‘ome out into the open, probably because 
he disliked the sunlight, but his measured 
accents reached the others clearly. The 
fisherman glanced at David. The others 
knew his title, then! He wondered how, 
and when, they had learned it! 

For a wonder, Hawley did not interfere— 
perhaps he felt the purpose underlying 
Locksley’s tranquil words—and David felt 
that he was expected to answer. 

“T fancied you would leave Lunga to- 
night,” he said, “and I had it in my mind 
to remain here a day or two and patch up 
my yacht sufficiently to launch her. Then 
she can be towed, or carried, if necessary, 
to Oban or elsewhere.” 

He reverted to his earlier decision on the 
spur of the moment. He simply could not 
bring himself to leave Mirabel yet. 

Thus did fate ply her shuttle in weaving 
the web of destiny for those four people. It 
seemed to be a comparatively trivial matter 
whether they sailed from the island that 
evening or on Monday morning, yet it was 
as important for some of them as that the 
morrow’s sun should rise. 

David, under compulsion to make good 
his project with regard to the Firefly, asked 
Mirabel if she could spare Donald for a 
few hours. 

“Ves,” she said. “You will come here 
for luncheon, of course?” 

“T think not, if you will excuse me. I 
shall need all the hours of daylight.” 

“Very well,” she said, with really ad- 
mirable nonchalance. “I shall bring you 
something to eat about one o’clock.” 


said 
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“Can’t Ihelp? I am on a loose end for 
the day,” put in Hawley. 

Quite unexpectedly, David took him at 
his word, and he fancied that Mirabel gave 
him a quick underlook of thanks as she went 
inside the house again. 

So the oddly assorted trio of laborers went 
off to the cutter, shored her up as best they 
could on stones and balks gathered from the 
wreckage that strewed the beach, and set to 
work with hammer and nails, and strips 
torn from an oilskin coat, with here and 
there a batten of wood or a stout crosspiece, 
to render the tiny vessel seaworthy enough 
to float in a smooth sea. 

When they met at dinner, Locksley struck 
in boldly on the lines of ordinary conversa- 
tion. He grew interested when he found 
that David could speak the taal, and had 
some smattering of the Kafir language. 

He confessed that philology was his fa- 
vorite study, and regretted the loss of his 
evesight—though, oddly enough, he could 
still read a little by artificial light. Once 
he grew reminiscent. 

“When I was a young man, long before 
Mirabel was born,” he said sadly, “I began 
gathering material for a book on the aborig- 
inal words and ideas preserved among the 
negroes of North America. In many in- 
stances, three generations alone — in some 
few, only two—separated men and women 
working on the plantations cf Georgia from 
the slaves brought from West Africa. It 
was a field full of promise, but”—and he 
waved a thin hand, white and well-kept 
“OQ mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter 
annos!” 

“T came across a remarkably fine Elzevir 
in your library,” said David. “ Evidently, 
Vergil is your favorite poet among the 
Latins.” 

There was a curious pause. Locksley had 
lifted a glass of wine to his lips, but he 
spilled a little, and replaced the glass on 
the table. He wore such exceedingly dark 
spectacles, with side facets and close-fitting 
screens, that it was almost impossible to de- 
tect any change of expression, but his woice 
was well under control when he spoke. 

“ Are you a collector of rare books, then? 
he asked. 

“ Hardly that. 


” 


A few reached my hands 


by inheritance, but the man must be dense 
indeed who could examine your Vergil and 
not admire it.” 

“Tt should not have been left here, of 
course, but I am glad of the chance if it 
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gave you pleasure. Perhaps you discovered 
also that my daughter has a fair knowledge 
of the classics for one of her years?” 

“She often left me dumb, Mr. Locksley. 
If I have not so many vanished years to 
regret, I plead guilty to a good many wasted 
hours.” 

Hawley, sitting quiet as a mouse, sudden- 
ly broke in on their talk. 

“Give me a real live newspaper before a 
Vergil, any day!” he said. 

Now David was certain that this senti- 
ment was not one to which Locksley would 
subscribe, and he caught a scornful uplift- 
ing of Mirabel’s eyebrows. But Hawley’s 
philosophy of the pavement passed unchal- 
lenged, and David marveled more than ever 
at the strange hap which introduced the man 
into such a household as a son-in-law. 

When the meal was ended, Locksley 
pressed David hospitably to retain the room 
he understood he had occupied while on 
Lunga, saying that he himself could sleep in 
the sitting-room; but David declined, and 
bade the company “Good night” generally. 

To his surprise, Mirabel overtook him at 
the gate. : 

“David,” she said, without any drop- 
ping of her voice, which could certainly be 
heard by any one in the house who chose to 
listen, “1 want to tell you that you behaved 
nobly to-day. We have had our hour of 
dreaming, and have awaked to a dreary 
world, but I shall never forget how you 
helped me when I was tempted to fling to 
the winds all claims of duty. Don’t be un- 
happy, David! There are other years than 
those which have sped, and you, dear, de- 
serve that they should be joyous ones.” 

She flitted back to the house, as if unwill- 
ing to create further rancor in any breast by 
seeming to exchange confidences with him. 
His heart was full, but a subtle sense of 
peace and trust had emanated from Mirabel 
like that scent of violets which was ever 


with her. When his eyes turned to the 
drowsy sea he remembered Browning’s 
lines: 


Oh, moment, one and infinite! 
The water slips o'er stock and stone; 
The west is tender, hardly bright. 
How gray at once the evening grown— 
One star, the chrysolite! 


Never, even in Scotland, did British Sab- 
bath pass more slowly than the next day. 
Toward evening, Donald set off for Mull, 
bearing with him a telegram to be des- 
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patched early next morning to a shipping 
firm at Oban, asking them to send a tug for 
the Firefly. 

Soon after daybreak on Monday, the 
three people in Argos made preparations for 
prompt departure, and Mirabel herself sum- 
moned David to breakfast. 

Beyond giving each other an address for 
letters, they said little while walking to the 
house together for the last time. Mirabel 
did not volunteer any statement as to the 
conversation with her father. She appeared 
to look on the arrangements for the imme- 
diate future as irrevocable, and David did 
not refer again to the investigation into 
Hawley’s past which he was resolved to 
make. 

The four were seated at breakfast when 
three loud blasts on a siren awoke the echoes 
of Lunga. 

Hawley alone was not startled. 

“The Hawk must have got steam up good 
and early,” he said. 

“But that is not the 
Mirabel. 

“No,” said David, “that signal comes 
from a large steamer.” 

They rose hurriedly, all except Locksley, 
whose impassive face apparently betrayed 
no emotion. And then, in one of those 
glimpses into the recesses of a man’s mind 
which are occasionally vouchsafed to an- 
other, David read some part of Locksley’s 
secret. 

He was waiting, listening, ever waiting 
for some dreaded thing to happen, ever lis- 
tening for a footfall that would bring ruin 
and torment everlasting. 

For what was he waiting? For whom 
did he listen? David could not guess. He 
never would have guessed during all the 
years of his life had not those vibrant 
trumpet-notes pealed their tocsin through- 
out the island that morning. 

XXIV 

ANCIENT Argos, despite its fame, was not 
more cunningly built as a retreat than its 
modern namesake on Lunga. Though the 
house could not be seen from the sea—ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the top of a stone chim- 
ney, hard to discern against the background 
of cliff—its inhabitants had only to cover a 
few yards on either hand in order to sweep 
the horizon. One could lie among the 
boulders at each end of the Dorlin and 
watch the half-circle from north to south, 
while a minute’s climb up the western face 


cried 


Hawk!” 

















of Cruachan revealed the landing-place at 
the Corran and all the northern islands of 
the Treshnish group. 

But David and Mirabel, having no lurk- 
ing motive for concealment, raced up the 
steep slope of the horseshoe’s easterly horn, 
and from the summit instantly made out a 
paddle-wheel steamer lying in a slight haze 
about half a mile beyond the Red Reef. 
The tide was an hour or more after flood, 
and was beginning to race so strongly to 
the south that a rowing boat, already low- 
ered from the ship and plying six oars, had 
to keep its head well up in order to main- 
tain the semblance of a line toward the 
island. But the rowers bent to their task, 
and the craft drew near rapidly. 

“That is one of David MacBrayne’s 
steamers,”’ declared Mirabel, when they had 
watched the oncoming boat in silence for a 
while. 

“She has been sent for me,” said David. 
““Macdonald’s telegram cannot have reached 
Oban yet, but the Hawk must have des- 
patched my message to Cowes, and my 
sister has stirred some one in Oban to come 
to the rescue.” 

“T believe it is the Clansman. 
how strange!” 

“Why strange?” 

“Because when first we came to Lunga 
the Clansman brought us, and stopped just 
where that vessel lies now, and one of her 
boats landed us and our stores. We lived 
all that summer in a tent. David, what is 
your sister’s name?” 

“Doris — Mrs. Philip Beringer. Good 
gracious, Mirabel, have I never told you 
that before?” 

“No. What did we talk about during 
those long days and pleasant evenings?” 

Her voice faltered ever so slightly, but 
she turned on hearing footsteps on the loose 
shale, and thus avoided David’s glance. 

Apparently, Mr. Locksley had detained 
Hawley when he was hurrying out to ascer- 
tain the reason of the steamer’s insistent 
summons. Owing to Locksley’s partial 
blindness, the two had taken a more cir- 
cuitous and less difficult path. They 
seemed to be arguing now with some ve- 
hemence, and Locksley’s clear tones reached 


If so, 


them: 
“The final decision rests with me. I 
insist! Time is the real wonder-worker in 


such matters.” 
Hawley muttered something, of which the 
only audible words were: 
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“A dangerous game—trying me rather 
high!” 

Some one seated in the stern-sheets of the 
boat stood up and waved a hand. 

“That is a woman!” cried Mirabel. “I 
can see her furs and hat.” 

“Then it is unquestionably Doris. Of 
course, she can distinguish us easily. We 
are facing the sun and standing well above 
the mist.” 

For an_ instant 
troubles and laughed. 

“Having seen me, Mrs. Beringer will be 
thinking furiously,” she tittered. Then her 
face clouded again. “You must go this 
time, David. Not even the salving of the 
Firefly will serve now as an excuse.” 

“But why should not all of us journey 
to Oban on the same steamer? The Hawk 
will be here before we get away, and can be 
paid and sent back. Oban is practically a 
day nearer London than Tobermorey.” 

“I don’t think dad will agree to that. 
There, the lady is waving to you again! 
And the vessel is the Clansman. I can read 
the name on the bows of the boat. David, 
I thought you had splendid sight.” 

“T have not been looking at the boat,” 
he murmured, for now the two men were 
approaching. Mirabel knew well what he 
meant. He was devouring her with eyes 
which bore an eloquent message. Lest her 
fortitude should yield, she turned her head 
again and addressed her father: 

“Shall we go to Oban on the Clansman, 
dad? David, Sir David, says it can be ar- 
ranged easily.” 

“No. It will not suit our plans. 
there many people on board that boat?” 

So the self-contained Locksley was begin- 
ning to gird at the chain which bound him. 
At no time, even during the stress of that 
first meeting on the Saturday morning, had 
his tone to Mirabel been so curt. 

* But the girl’s perceptions seemed to be 
deadened, and such arrows fell blunted. 

“T have counted eight,” she said. “A 
lady and gentleman, two ship’s officers, and 
four sailors.” 

“A lady!” 

David fancied that the man was strain- 
ing his feeble vision through the almost im- 
penetrable screen of his glasses. 

“Yes, Sir David believes it is his sister, 
Mrs. Philip Beringer.” 

“ But she is not coming here?’ 

Locksley emphasized the concluding 
word as if Lunga were a leper colony. 


Mirabel forgot her 


Are 


’ 
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“Tt certainly looks like it,” broke in 
David, heart-sick with the knowledge which 
he dared not put into words—that Locks- 
ley was exacting from his daughter a sub- 
missiveness that went beyond reason. 

“I refuse to allow any stranger to land 
on Lunga. My tenancy at least secures me 
that privilege.” 

Locksley was far more excited than 
David had yet seen him. The suave, cour- 
teous host of the past two days had become 
a shrill-voiced, nervous man. For Mira- 
bel’s sake, David repressed the retort ready 
on his lips. 

“T am sure that my sister, and her hus- 
band, whom I see sitting by her side, will 
not wish to remain on the island a moment 
longer than is necessary,” he said. 

Moving a little nearer the edge of the 
cliff, he signaled to the occupants of the 
boat that they must make for the Corran, 
since the Carrick Fadha was available as 
a landing-place only at dead low water. It 
was a relief to apply his thoughts to this de- 
tail of the moment. Maintain pretense anv 
longer he could not; if Locksley had con- 
tinued in the same vein, David would have 
blazed into uncontrollable wrath. 

“ Here’s another steamer!” cried Hawley 
suddenly. 

Then it was seen that a second vessel, an 
ordinary tug, had crept up unobserved in 
the mist, and was halting somewhat to the 
southward of the Clansman. 

“They are lowering a boat, too,” said 
Mirabel, who had put a hand on her father’s 
shoulder, evidently meaning to warn him 
against saying that which he might regret 
later. 

“ Mirabel,” he pleaded, with an agonized 
gesture which ill agreed with such simple 
circumstances, “please go to the house im- 
mediately and bring the telescope. I must 
know who all these people are, and what 
they want.” 

She went instantly, and David said noth- 
ing to the others of his theory that the tug 
had arrived owing to the instructions for- 
warded by Macdonald, though he stil! 
imagined that barely sufficient time had 
elapsed since receipt of the message to al- 
low for six hours’ fast steaming from Oban. 

The three men did not exchange a word 
until Mirabel returned. Adjusting the tele- 
scope with sailorlike deftness, she soon 


determined that the tug was the Cormorant. 
A number of men had crowded into her 
They were not sailors. 


boat. They wore 
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long overcoats and traveling-caps. After a 
pause came the significant information: 

“T am not quite sure, but I think each 
of them is carrying a camera.” 

“ Journalists!” said Hawley, and he, too, 
spoke in the hushed tone of fear which was 
so marked in Locksley’s manner. 

A piping whistle came through the haze 
from the northeast, and the Hawk appeared, 
still a couple of miles away, and steaming 
energetically. Most certainly Lunga figured 
on the map that morning! David knew 
that Mirabel had a close acquaintance with 
Holy Writ. He wondered if she was si- 
lently applying the verse in Matthew: 


Where the carcass is, there will the eagles 


be. 


By this time the Clansman’s gig was 
within hailing-distance. One of the two 
men whom Mirabel had taken for ship’s 
officers was Tresidder. David was about to 
point him out to Mirabel when Captain 
Beringer stood up, and the cry came dis- 
tinctly: 

“Davie, ahoy!” 

“Ahoy, Phil! 
pilot you.” 

“ Right-oh!” 

Doris waved her handkerchief, and forth- 
with focused a pair of field-glasses, not at 
her brother. After a steady scrutiny, she 
dropped the glasses and spoke to her hus- 
band. David smiled. He wondered what 
she had said about Mirabel. 

“Won't you come to the Corran and meet 
them?” he said, looking at Mirabel, who 
had remained close to her father. He was 
sure that Locksley muttered something, and 
he saw the look of pain that flitted across 
the girl’s eyes. 

“No,” she said. 
now, David.” 

“Oh, but this is the very depth of folly!” 
he protested, roused instantly to white heat 
by the thought of parting from her without 
another word of farewell. “What pos 
sible reason can there be why you should 
not meet my sister? Mr. Locksley, you are 
taxing my patience too highly. If you and 
your accomplice—’ 

He pulled up short, but the word was 
out. Locksley flinched, as though from an 
unexpected blow, and Hawley’s white eyes 
rolled, but the man seemed to have become 
amazingly subdued. He did not interfere; 
his attitude was watchful but restrained. 
It was easy to fancy him saying to himself: 


Bear away north! I'll 


“Better say good-by 











“This is their quarrel—let them fight it 
out!” 

“T am sorry I expressed myself so harsh- 
ly,” went on David, though there was more 
of accusation than contrition in his voice. 
“T apologize, and can only urge that your 
own actions are largely accountable for an 
unfortunate slip on my part. Still, I can- 
not withdraw my request. What am I to 
say to my relatives? How shall I explain 
your unwarranted suspicions? Unless you 
allow Mirabel to accompany me to the Cor- 
ran, nothing that you can say or do shall 
prevent me from bringing my sister and 
brother-in-law to your house.” 

The boat was forging ahead, and it was 
obvious that her occupants would soon be 
speculating as to the motives which kept 
the little group on Lunga apparently root- 
ed to the one spot. No one answered David, 
and the silence grew irksome. His face 
flushed with an anger that threatened to 
become quite ungovernable. Burning, 
scathing words from heart and brain were 
jostling each other in a mad tumult and 
struggle for expression when Locksley, 
seemingly aware of the imminent outburst, 
said in hushed, broken accents: 

“If you will keep pace with the boat for 
a few minutes, Sir David Lindsay, my 
daughter shall overtake you.” 

David turned on his heel. He refused 
to thank the man for this tardy concession, 
for his mind was in a turmoil of helpless 
fury. Yet in years to come he remembered 
his last glimpse of Locksley’s slight, erect 
figure, pathetically gazing out over the 
ocean which he could see but dimly, with 
Mirabel standing by his side, and the 
strangely blond, almost white-haired Haw- 
ley strutting somewhat apart, oddly in- 
different to the tension felt by his com- 
panions, and, to all appearance, far more 
interested in the advent of the second boat 
than in the battle of strong wills and stub- 
born purposes which had come to such an 
abrupt conclusion. 

Even in that chaotic instant, when his 
thoughts would not bear putting into or- 
dered sequence, David had a subconscious 
sense of the hidden tragedy in the incongru- 
ous picture. When he knew the truth, he 


pitied and forgave; but neither pity nor 
forgiveness found room in his heart while 
he walked slowly along the cliff in line with 
the laboring boat. 

He wanted to curse those two men with 
his mouth and rend them with his hands. 
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By some impalpable means they had torn 
Mirabel from him. And he could have 
beaten them at their own wretched in- 
triguing! He knew that beyond all ques- 
tion. On that night of all nights, when 
Mirabel was passive and weeping in his 
arms, one passionate word would undoubt- 
edly have brought her with him in Mac- 
donald’s coble to the mainland. Ah, God! 
Would it have been an evil thing to snatch 
her from the gray misery that now encom- 
passed her? 

In his wrath and grief and plaint against 
destiny, he flung his right arm heavenward. 
His sister saw the gesture, and, interpreting 
it in the only possible way, waved a hand- 
kerchief to him, while Beringer shouted a 
cheery view-halloo. 

The incident helped to restore David’s 
disordered senses. He was passing the well, 
walking very slowly, because the tide was 
running like a mill-race, and he was stri- 
ving to beat down the storm which had so 
suddenly overpowered him, when a slight 
and regular series of rustlings in the grass 
of the glen leading up the side of Cruachan 
caught his ear. He saw that it was the 
jackdaw, taking a short cut. 

“Ho, ho, off we go!” said the bird, 
springing to the top of a rock. 

“Correct as usual, Jack,” said David, 
with whom the feathered humorist had long 
been on friendly terms. 

“ Mirabel, Carlo,” said the bird. 

“ History still repeats itself,” said David. 

But the jackdaw varied his repertoire. 
He scratched his head with a scaly claw, 
and muttered: 

“All right! Good dog! All right!” 

“No, it’s all wrong,” said David. 

The bird saw some tiny insect moving in 
the grass, and leaped after it. David gave 
his attention to the boat for a moment, wa- 
ving to the helmsman to come a little closer 
to the cliff, and thus avoid the full strength 
of the tidal current. When he looked 
around again, the jackdaw had vanished, 
but Mirabel and the dog were in sight, fol- 
lowing the shorter route of the west side. 

His beloved had found time, in passing 
the house, to don a hat and coat. She was 
now dressed exactly as when he had first 
seen her, poised in mid air over the dread 
gulf of the Harp Rock. She sped over the 
uneven ground with all her wonted grace. 
She had a rhythmic elegance of movement 
in walking that was peculiarly attractive, 
and poor David swallowed a lump in his 
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throat as he looked at her, for he wondered 
dully whether he should ever again watch 
those light, skimming steps carrying her 
nearer in witching beauty. 

XXV 

Soon Mirabel stood by David’s side, and 
it was clear that Mrs. Beringer was all agog 
with excitement at this renewed apparition. 

“T come as an ambassador, David,” the 
girl said, smiling with more than a hint of 
the elusive charm which it had been her 
lover’s chief delight to surprise in her face. 
“My father agrees to let me make Mrs. 
Beringer’s acquaintance, but there are con- 
ditions.” 

“I may be bound, but I cannot vouch 
for Doris,” he said. 

“They do not affect her. I have prom- 
ised to answer no questions, and I am to 
return before those other men in the second 
boat reach the Corran. That is my part of 
the treaty. Yours is to keep everybody away 
from Argos, and to get all strangers off the 
island as speedily as may be. Do this, 
David dear, or I must go back to my father 
at once.” 

She had walked quickly, and her lovely 
face was flushed. For the instant she was 
her old self, and David was so thankful to 
see her in this changed mood that he cudg- 
eled his brains to say what he wanted to 
say in such manner that the specter of the 
future should not mar the moment of their 
parting. 

“You may rely on my best efforts in both 
respects, sweetheart,” he said. “If these 
other.men are journalists, and I persuade 
them to go back to their tug, need you run 
away before the Firefly is launched? That 
will be half an hour’s job, at the least.” 

“1—I think not,” she conceded. “ There 


—your sister has seen the yacht. I like 
her even at this distance. She looks a 
dear.” 


“She has said the same thing about you 
to Phil a dozen times already. But—we 
cannot say much when the others are present 
—I want to ask you—”’ 

“ Article One of the treaty,” she broke in. 

“You may listen. If you may not an- 
swer, I must try another tack. The Hawk 
will arrive long before I get away. Will 


not the three of you go to Tobermorey to- 
day?” . 
She hesitated. 
“T—I want to be able to say I kept my 
word, David,” she murmured. 
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He was thrilled by the wistfulness in her 
voice, yet he could not restrain the pleading 
that poured forth in an eager flood. 

“ But surely, my dear one, the stipulation 
affected other matters than the mere plans 
of the hour. You have promised to write 
to me, and you must not dream of permit- 
ting the laying of any embargo in that 
respect. I shall never lose track of you— 
never. I mean to devote my life to the one 
object—to freeing you from the net in which 
you have been so unfairly caught. Yes, I 
admit that the treaty bars further discus- 
sion on that point, yet I fail to see how it 
affects your prospective trip on the Hawk.” 

She glanced at him from under drooping 
eyelids. 

“I believe that you and I do not need 
speech,” she said slowly. ‘“To-night, when 
I see a star wink, I shall say, ‘ That is 
David flashing his thoughts to me,’ and you 
shall find that same star, dear, and read its 
silent message in your own way.” 

“T’ll pick out your star, Mirabel, never 
fear, but I certainly would like to know 
from what part of the earth’s surface you 
will be looking at it.” 

Again she seemed to be at a loss how to 
reconcile her implied promise not to give 
any details as to her father’s projects with 
her desire to gratify her lover’s very natural 
wish. They were at the lip of the spiral 
path now, and in a few seconds they would 
descend to the Corran, in order to guide the 
boat to the few feet of shingle where alone 
it was safe to land at that stage of the tide. 

She looked across the scattered reefs to 
the horizon. 

“That farthest point of Mull, just clear 
of the Carnburghs, is Treshnish,” she said. 

“Yes,” said David, alert to catch the 
faintest breath of meaning in her words. 

“ Macdonald’s cottage is tucked in there, 
in a tiny valley. From his door you can 
see Lunga. If—if even my spirit were 
roaming the island during the next few 
days, it would rejoice in the knowledge that 
one whom it loved was looking across the 
sea from that blue cliff sonetimes—perhaps 
in the early morning, when the sun is gild- 
ing Cruachan from the east; perhaps at high 
noon, when our bare rock is revealed in all 
its stark ungainliness; perhaps at sunset, 
when the islands brood on the waters, dim 
and fairylike. But that is just a little day- 
dream, David—the sort of conceit you used 
to encourage in me, and, like all dreams, 
it has to yield to the day’s needs.” 

















She ran down the path, and when David 
overtook her he said, with a fine air of 
indifference: 

“Will Macdonald be on 
Hawk?” 

“It is probable”; and she laughed, al- 
most happily. 

“One more question—the last—what am 
I to tell my sister?” 

“What you will. As between you and 
me there are no secrets.” 

“No, thank God, nor any bolts or bars 
that I cannot smash! I go to Oban to- 
day, but I shall leave there to-night for 
Treshnish.” 

“Now that I know where 
you, I shall be content, dear.” 

The coo in her voice was as sweetest 
music in David’s ears. He had never loved 
her more than now when he was about to 
lose her. 

The people in the boat could little guess 
what invisible flame of passion was con- 
suming the two on the beach, but Beringer, 
having a sailor’s eye for smart craft, whis- 
pered to his wife: 

“Gad, Doris, it is easy to see why David 
was in no hurry to quit Lunga!” 

“Oh, hush, Phil! They say she’s mar- 
ried. But isn’t she pretty?” 

Beringer was too wary a bird to display 
an excess of enthusiasm, for his wife was 
herself a beautiful woman. Though singu- 
larly like her brother in many respects, 
notably in expression, the strength and 
power in David’s features were softened in 
hers by the charm of femininity. David 
looked a man born to command—his sister 
possessed in equal measure the more subtle 
magnetism of her sex. 

At the last moment Mirabel took charge 
of the landing. 

“No, no!” she cried, when David would 
have directed the steersman to make for the 
beach at a right angle. “You must go at 
least three boat’s lengths higher, and back 
down with the current. Pass close by that 
rock. There is plenty of water. Yes, that 
is right. Steady now till David gives you 
a pull with the boat-hook. I am delighted 
to see you, Mrs. Beringer. I feel I know 
you quite well, after hearing your brother 
speak of you so much. I am sure you want 


board the 


to look for 


to give him a good hug, for you must have 
passed a terribly anxious time.” 

The exigencies of landing on the island 
—an experience never devoid of danger 
unless at the slack of the tide in calm 
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weather—kept David straining at the boat- 
hook while two sailors braced the boat 
against the current with their oars; so Mira- 
bel perforce extended a hand to Mrs. 
Beringer, and uttered her welcoming words 
rather breathlessly. 

Her cultured voice accorded so thorough- 
ly with her appearance that, of the two 
women, she who had mixed constantly in 
society seemed to be the less self-possessed. 
Naturally, Mrs. Beringer had formed all 
sorts of theories about this lady of the isles 
during the long journey to Oban, and while 
waiting there until her husband had char- 
tered the Clansman, and never had her pre- 
conceived ideas as to any individuality been 
more upset than now. 

David, realizing his sister’s wonderment, 
cried cheerily: 

“You may not hug the man at the boat- 
hook, Doris. Let me complete the intro- 
duction. This is Mirabel, Mirabel Locks- 
ley. And that is Carlo, a Scotch terrier 
with an Italian name. You will hear about 
the rest of the inhabitants in due course. 
These are the principal ones.” 

By that time Mrs. Beringer had taken 
one long look at the girl’s flushed, excited 
face. Then she flung her arms around her. 

“If I may not kiss my brother, I may 
surely kiss you,” she said. 

What a perfect and sensitive instrument 
is the heart of a good woman! It detects 
and draws to itself a kindred soul as sure- 
ly as the magnet attracts steel. When next 
those two gazed at each other their eyes were 
moist; neither dared utter a word for fear 
of weeping outright. 

“Please, will Carlo fly at me if I sit 
down and howl?” said Beringer. 

They smiled at that, and the tension re- 
laxed. Some of the sailors relieved David, 
and he embraced his sister with brotherly 
offhandedness. 

*“And now,” he said, assuming a busi- 
nesslike air which he was far from feeling, 
“T have not a second to lose. Hello, 
Tresidder—glad to see you alive and well! 
I thought you had gone to Davy Jones. 
Beringer, do me a favor. Jump in the boat 
again and pull out into the fairway until 
you meet a boat-load of people coming up. 
I believe they are reporters—” 

“Five special correspondents from Lon- 
dom and two local journalists,” said his 
brother-in-law promptly. 

“T want you to make them an offer in 
my behalf. Ask them to head straight for 
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the Clansman, and await my arrival on 
board in the course of an hour or so. If 
they will do that, I undertake to tell them 
all they want to know. If they refuse, 
neither I nor any other person who can 
speak with authority will say a word. In 
any event, Mr. Locksley, the tenant of the 
island, refuses permission to land. Put it 
the best way you can, old chap, but stop 
them from coming here.”’ 

Beringer promised to try his powers of 
persuasion, and the gig put off again. Al- 
ready a ripple in the current showed the 
whereabouts of the sunken rock on which 
she might have been upset had not Mirabel 
indicated the only practicable channel. 

“You don’t mean that boat, I suppose?” 
shouted Beringer, pointing across the reef. 

“No; those are local men. You'll find 
the other one abreast of the cli.f where you 
first saw me.” 

Meanwhile, Mirabel and Doris were 
talking as only two women could talk in the 
circumstances. The one was telling of 
David’s fight for life and escape from the 
storm, and the other was voluble as to the 
veritable despair caused by Tresidder’s ac- 
count of the accident to the yacht. 

Mrs. Beringer had overheard David’s re- 
quest to her husband, so she said nothing 
calculated to embarrass a girl for whom she 
had conceived a very real, if sudden, friend- 
ship; but she marveled that no other in- 
habitant of the island appeared, while the 
utterly bleak aspect of Lunga induced an 
obvious question. 

“Tt all sounds like the wildest romance,” 
she said. “But where do you live? David 
and you have been on this bare rock nearly 
a fortnight, yet you both are spick and span 
as if we had met you in Oban. The only 
houses I have seen are absolute ruins. 
Don’t tell me you dwell in a cave!” 

“We have a very comfortable house,” 
smiled Mirabel. “My father and a Mr. 
Hawley are there at this moment. It is 
tucked in at the foot of the hill on which 
we were standing when you put off from the 
steamer. But my father declines to receive 
visitors, so I cannot ask you to come to the 
place.” 

“A Mr. Hawley,” mused Doris. “Is 
that the way she alludes to her husband? 
Or can there be a sister?” 

“We saw four people distinctly,” 
said aloud. 

“Yes. There are no others on Lunga at 
In fact, four is the usual num- 


she 


present. 
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ber. When my father and I come here 
in the summer we bring our servants, a 
Frenchman and his wife, from London. 
Sometimes there is a fifth, Macdonald, who 
lives at Treshnish, that point over there on 


Mull. He is our link with the world and 
the shops.” 
“What an idyllic existence!” sighed 


Doris Beringer, who was noted as the best- 
dressed woman in her set. 

“It has been that,” agreed Mirabel. 
“ But is it not true that one seldom, if ever, 
discovers one’s own idyl until it is ended? 
Daphnis only became celebrated by his 
dirge.” ; 

“David’s affair is serious,” thought 
Doris. But aloud she said laughingly: 
“I’m afraid I don’t quite follow you. I 
have heard of Daphnis and Chloe, of 
course, but I have always associated them 
with Dresden china figures, a handsome 
young shepherd and a delightful shep- 
herdess.” 

“You don’t read Greek, then?’ 


“Good gracious, no!” 


“Ah, you ought to learn Greek. It is 
the fount of literature and the arts. Your 


brother would soon acquire it. One eve- 
ning I took him through that very poem 
by Theocritus—the Dirge, I mean—and he 
acquitted himself quite well.” 

“David always had a marvelous knack 
of mastering anything in which he was 
really interested,” said Doris, aware of a 
species of vertigo which seemed to convert 
stony Lunga into an enchanted island. 

Hours afterward, when alone with her 
husband, she explained her sensations in 
this way: 

“Can you wonder at me being a little 
light-headed, Phil?” she asked. “There 
was I, walking about a scrap cf beach on a 
barren rock off the coast of Scotland, trying 
to hold my own with a girl who looked and 
spoke like a Greek goddess dressed in a 
shooting-costume designed for the High- 
lands in August. I don’t blame David a 
little bit for falling in love with her—do 
you?” 

“Trying to put myself in David's posi- 
tion—” began Beringer. 

“Oh, don’t be silly! She would turn 
any man’s head. Just picture her sailing 
into a London drawing-room in a Paquin 
gown, and talking Greek or Latin like an 
Oxford professor!” 

“She would create a riot,” said Beringer. 

“Poor David! He says—” 














It can well be imagined what David said 
to his sister and brother-in-law when he 
had satisfied the reporters, and had made 
an eloquent appeal, which was completely 
successful, that they should avoid giving 
pain to the Locksley household by further 
allusions to the Dover e-capade. 

But first he had to take leave of Mirabel. 
When the Firefly was launched, with the 
aid of the rollers and many strong arms, 
and he had secured a few words with Mac- 
donald, the time came when there was no 
longer any reason for delay. 

“ Good-by! ” he said very quietly, hold- 
ing her right hand in both of his. “I shall 
see you again to-morrow, perhaps at eight 
o'clock, most certainly at noon and sunset, 
and thenceforth every day until you leave 
the island.” 

“Thank you, David,” was all she said 
in reply; but Mrs. Beringer, who alone was 
near enough to overhear their parting words 
—for they made no secret of them, and 
spoke in ordinary tones—was sure that the 
passage of the reef in the boat, or the sun, 
or something, had made her head swim. 
That, of course, was before David had told 
his story. 

Then, being a woman, she understood 
exactly, and her kind heart was troubled, 
for she could see only one way out of the 
maze, and that was a way her brother and 
his island goddess would never take. 

XXVI 

Four days later—on the Friday evening, 
to be exact—David received his first letter 
from Mirabel. He was sitting on an up- 
turned tub outside Macdonald’s cottage at 
Treshnish, smoking the pipe of peace, if not 
of content, and looking at Lunga over a séa 
still unvexed by bad weather, when the 
fisherman came up the brae. 

At such an hour, when the sun was sink- 
ing over’ Tiree in regal panoply of purple 
and gold, when even the Atlantic rollers 
broke listlessly on the black fringe of Haum 
Point, and myriads of sea-birds were wing- 
ing their way to twilight and the cliffs, the 
three cozy cottages which sheltered Mac- 
donald, his wife, his wife’s brother, and a 
cousin—each household fairly prosperous, 
and each pullulating with sturdy children— 
were indeed a haven of rest. 

To David, at first, they brought Nirvana. 
In this placid nook the storm and stress of 
life seemed to have ended. Each day and 
all day Lunga gleamed on the waters, and 
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David’s spirit bridged the void in sweet 
communion with his beloved. 

But, ou this fourth day, the Buddhistic 
extinction of thought itself had yielded to 
a restlessness which could only be assuaged 
by work. David could not explain the feel- 
ing. He only knew that the period of in- 
action had passed, so he took pen and paper 
and jotted down every fact and fancy re- 
tained by a tenacious memory which seemed 
to bear in the slightest degree on Mirabel’s 
history. 

Of course, he did this with a purpose. 
He felt that soon—whether within a few 
hours or a week, it really did not seem to 
matter while one dwelt at Haum Point— 
Macdonald would come with news of 
Mirabel’s departure from the island with 
her father and Hawley. Then, indeed, he 
would be up and doing. Those three people 
must be followed wherever they might go, 
and Mirabel must be guarded, quietly, un- 
obtrusively, but with such thoroughness and 
efficiency that she should never cease to 
have confidence in the nearness of a trust- 
worthy friend. 

To render that silent struggle in her be- 
half really effective, he must obtain help. 
Men skilled in the unveiling of secrets hid- 
den beneath the years must lay bare the 
past records of the two men who had 
trapped Mirabel into a cruel and degrading 
marriage. His own solicitors, a firm of the 
highest standing and experience, should 
obtain the best legal opinion as to her pres- 
ent position in the eyes of the law. For 
Mirabel herself had flouted the notion of 
any divine mandate being attached to a 
ceremony for which her father had wrung 
from her an unwilling consent. That was 
David’s sheet-anchor in the maelstrom of 
recent events on Lunga. 

Had Mirabel been Hawley’s wife in the 
eye of God, any man of honor must have 
torn himself away from her. But she was 
not, and never would be, Hawley’s wife 
other than by presumption of the law; and 
David respected the law because he had 
faith in it. If the law could effect a great 
wrong, it should be equally powerful in be- 
half of right. Mirabel had fled from the 
husband given her by the law, and had 
taken to her pure heart the mate flung at 
her feet by the storm. The law, for once, 
had erred; it must be compelled to rectify 
its blunder. 

So David hoped and trusted and prayed 
and on that fourth day of separation from 
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Mirabel he began to marshal his forces for 
the fray. 

The last words borne on the writing-pad 
on his knee showed the drift of his mind: 


An active fear seemed to abide with Locks- 
ley during every moment I spent in his pres- 
ence, and Hawley shared that fear, though, as 
it seemed, for very different reasons. Search- 
ing my limited knowledge of human nature for 
parallels, I should compare Locksley to a man 
cowering by a camp-fire .in constant dread of 
an unseen lion’s spring from out of the dark- 
ness; but Hawley might be likened to an un- 
discovered spy sitting at his enemy’s table. 


Thus far had he written when his eyes 
dwelt on the Highlander’s active figure 
climbing from the shore—the long, swing- 
ing strides of the born mountaineer making 
light of the back-breaking gradient of 
Haum Point. 

David leaped up with a shout which 
brought Mrs. Macdonald to the door of her 
cottage. 

“They'll be wanting something on Lun- 
ga,” she said, with a quiet sarcasm that was 
not wholly unconscious. 

Although Locksley’s tenancy of the island 
brought grist to the mill of the Macdonald 
family, when Argos was inhabited the fish- 
erman was away from home oftener and for 
longer periods than his good wife altogether 
approved of. She had reconciled herself to 
the loneliness of the summer months, but 
this late autumn visit was unprecedented, 
and she wished the Locksleys would betake 
themselves, bag and baggage, to their winter 
quarters. 

As for David, his arrival had fluttered 
the simple cottagers at Treshnish during the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. Macdonald’s 
brief note had told his “dear Meg” that 
Sir David Lindsay was to “bide in the 
house till I come,” and Sir David had bided 
there, and was just as homely and pleasant 
in his ways as one of themselves, so the 
tremors of “doing for” a real live baronet 
soon merged into placid wonderment at his 
singular habit of gazing seaward nearly all 
day long. 

“T have been writing without a break 
throughout the afternoon, or I would surely 
have seen the coble on its way, Mrs. Mac- 
donald,” said David. 

“There’s a bit breeze from the sou’east, 
sir, an’ the tide runs out there a good two 


hours afore we feel it here. Aiblins, Tonal’ 


would cut across for Loch Tuadh, an’ come 
up the coast wi’ a fu’ sheet.” 
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And that was exactly what Donald 
had done, but David paid scant heed to the 
why and wherefore of sailing maneuvers 
when the fisherman handed him a letter. 
Though he had never seen Mirabel’s hand- 
writing, his eyes fell on the one word “ Da- 
vid” written on the envelope, and the script 
struck him instantly as being quite as char- 
acteristic of Mirabel as the delightful in- 
timacy of the simple address. 

Nevertheless, before opening it, he had 
one eager question to put. 

“ All well on Lunga, Donald? 

“Ou, aye,” admitted Donald grudgingly. 
In fact, the monosyllables conveyed the in- 
formation quite clearly that the island’s in- 
habitants were well enough in health, but 
“no sae gleg” in other respects. 

“T’ll read this first; then you must give 
me your news”; and back went David to 
his tub. 

The letter consisted of five closely filled 
sheets, evidently one for each day, as its 
method quickly revealed. It began thus, 
under the heading “ Monday”: 


” 


My Davin: 

So you have gone, and I am sitting in my 
hiding-place on the Harp Rock, which you 
have never seen, to write you my first letter. 
In the few stories I have read concerning the 
hap of young men and maidens, such a letter 
would treat of love. It might speak of the 
common things of life, but the breath of love 
would sigh gently from each line, and its 
sparks glimmer from the white page like a 
vein of gold from a wall of quartz. But as 
between you and me, talk of love is dead and 
done with. Believe me, David, that must be 
so. I have known it ever since my father told 
me something of my mother’s death and its 
causes. I think he realized what a dagger- 
thrust he had given me, for he has assured me 
that no threat of Hawley’s will ever part us 
again; but, for all that, the wound smarted 
sorely to-day while I watched the last trail of 
smoke dying in the blue horizon, long after 
your ship was hidden by Iona. 

And now, for the first time, my own Green 
Isle gives me a sense of loneliness. I came 
here, across that chasm which you detest, just 
because you had never visited my chosen re- 
treat. Gladly would I have brought you—for 
I thought I had no secrets from you except 
one, and, when the greater gods forced that 
from my lips, I found that you and I already 
shared another secret, a secret which will for- 
ever dwarf in my mind the pitiful little tragedy 
vouched for by some London registrar. Bvt— 
do you remember?—you shuddered at the 
thought of my taking that perilous passage, 
and, even thus early, I rejoiced in your care 














for me, so I never suggested that we should 
dare fate together and visit my cave. It lies 
on the seaward side of the rock; years ago, 
by right of conquest, I expelled from its re- 
cesses a colony of puffins. Now I am sitting 
in it, with Carlo at my feet, writing to you, 
thinking of you. I sought the Harp Rock as 
the one spot in Lunga where we had no memo- 
ries in common, and it has failed me so scan- 
dalously that, after I have hidden my plank 
bridge in a chink of gnarled old Cruachan, | 
fancy I shall not revisit the rock for many a 
day. 

Does that please you, David? 
ting your brows in that intellectual 
which you deemed so effective when I dared 
rarely to disagree with your lordly opinions? 
And, when | stole a peep at you, how your 
baronial air would melt into a smile! Did 
ever man and woman, or boy and girl—for that 
is what we were, you the veriest schoolboy en- 
joying a holiday, and I a girl who, judged by 
her indifference to the world and its sorrows, 
should have worn her hair long and her skirts 
short—yet, did ever two young people in the 
world before dwell together under such con- 
ditions and pry and peer into each other’s souls 
so candidly and honestly as you and I? | 
think not. I am vain enough to say—I hope 
not. I want to hug the delusion that we 


alone— 


Are you knit- 
frown 


Tuesday—I have read through what I wrote 
yesterday. I see now why the pen stopped so 
abruptly. But I could not see then, David, for 
my eyes were dim, so to-day I mean to keep 
my errant thoughts within bounds. I am wri- 
ting in my bedroom. To and fro in the Dorlin 
are walking my father and Mr. Hawley. That 
courtesy prefix slipped in quite naturally before 

Can you hear the jackdaw 
Hawley? There have been 
many words of hot anger 
have reached my ear. My father is fixed in 
his determination to remain on Lunga until the 
newspapers have forgotten your adventure and 
my flight, whereas Hawley is fierce to be gone. 
He says he is called to London by business 
which is imperative and demands his personal 


the man’s name. 
saying it — Mr. 


discussions; even 


attention. 

You do not know, unless you have spoken 
to some member of the Hawk's crew, that 
Donald brought newspapers and letters for 
Hawley from the Calgary post-office. Hawley 
is aware of my father’s ban on newspapers, so 
these are left undisturbed in his room, but | 
am sure he has either read something in one 
of them, or heard it more directly in a letter, 
which is perplexing him greatly, and, in his 
case, perplexity means irritation. Of course, 
I am only guessing, since both my father and 
he, while in my presence, studiously avoid any 
direct reference to the dispute concerning our 
departure. 
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Last night they discussed America. My 
father quoted a verse from Horace, and Haw- 
ley sat mum. Whereupon dad said to him: 

“I know you are no lover of the classics, 
but surely it is impossible that you should have 
wholly forgotten the Latinity ground into you 
at Harvard?” 

Hawley passed it off in his loud way, but 
I was sure, and I believe that dad suspected, 
he had no more notion of the meaning of the 
lines than if he were a Choctaw Indian. That 
is odd, isn’t it, for a university graduate? My 
father has always told me that universities 
waste the best years of youth, but they taught 
you some Latin at Oxford, David, and I sup- 
pose the similar results at 
Harvard. 


system achieves 


Wednesday—This morning a queer thing 
happened. You are aware that we never lock 
or bolt a door in Argos; though I must qualify 
that word “never” into “seldom”; because I, 
being rather frightened, when you called me, 
“little girl,” did lock my bedroom door on that ° 
first night; and Donald shot a bolt in the front 
door when—ah, me, never mind when !—but, 
for all that, it is not a custom of the house. It 
seems, though, that Mr. Hawley locks himself 
into his ‘bedroom every night. This morning, 
some spring or other having become oxidized 
through damp and disuse, the lock would not 
work, and Hawley found himself a prisoner. 
Donald threw him a screw-driver through the 
window, but the screws had rusted in the 
wood, owing to the humidity of the winter 
months, and, at last, for even a Hawley must 
eat, we reared a ladder and he escaped in that 
way. It was our only ladder—a long one, in- 
tended for use if repairs are needed on the 
roof—so Hawley made a rather undignified 
exit, because Donald would not let me risk the 
raising of it properly, and we stuck one end in 
at the open window and jammed the other 
against the garden wall. 

Donald wanted to go into the room and try 
the persuasion of his strong hands on the re- 
luctant screws, but Hawley would not hear of 
it. He said he would be able to prize or cut 
the lock open with a hammer and chisel after 
breakfast. Now, the point is that no one could 
possibly enter the room in the mean time, ex- 
cept by way of the ladder, and the four of us 
were at table together. When the meal was 
ended, Donald had to go to the Corran for 
the hammer and chisel, as he was obeying your 
last instructions, and chipping initials and a 
date on the rock in front of which poor Far- 
row lies buried. Yet, when Hawley climbed up 
again, and, after much din and effort, broke 
the lock, he came down-stairs with a face as 
white as a ghost, and asked if I had seen some 
papers which must have blown out of his room. 

There has been hardly enough breeze since 
sunrise to fill a sail. You know how and why 
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I am such an authority on the day’s weather, 
David, because soon after dawn I was standing 
on the cliff looking straight at you on Haum 
Point. I told him the thing was absolutely 
impossible ; but he hunted everywhere he could 
think of—in the garden, on the level plot be- 
yond, in the Dorlin, even up the slopes of the 
horseshoe. He has worried me all day about 
the blessed papers. He actually sneaked after 
me at noon when Carlo and I strolled to the 
north end to send you another greeting. I 
believe the creature thinks J have got them. 


Thursday—My father is ill. I am sure he 
caught a chill yesterday. After lunch he went 
and sat a couple of hours in his favorite sanc- 
tum, his hobby, the hollow where he cultivates 
ferns and mosses; but the end of October is 
not like midsummer, and, mild as the weather 
is, some icy draft may have crept through the 
cave, noiseless and cruel as an Italian despera- 
do, and stuck its stiletto into him. He says I 
am mistaken, and that his malaise is not of the 
body; but, for the first and only time, Hawley 
and I have agreed in urging him to leave the 
island and go to some place where a doctor 
can be obtained. I am really quite unhappy 


about him. If he is not restored to better 
health to-morrow, I shall insist that Donald 
goes for the Hawk. Indeed, if matters are 


serious, I shall not hesitate to bring both him 
and Hawley to Treshnish in the coble. Of 
course, that would be awkward for you, dear, 
but what is one to do when illness threatens? 
Usually, my father is our physician and sur- 
geon. He always carries a_ well-equipped 
medicine-chest, which he will never allow me 
to touch, but to-day he seems to have lost 
vitality. Yet, when I beg of him to let Don- 
ald summon the launch to take us to Oban, he 
refuses so persistently and so gently that | am 
forced to remain silent, while at heart I am 
more alarmed than ever. 

If Donald leaves soon, and we do not ac- 
company him, I shall send you these pages of 
my diary just as they are written. One day’s 
musings may seen to contradict another’s, but 
you must read my mood as it passes, and to- 
day, for the first time in my existence, I have 
seen a darker shadow even than that which 
has cast its gloom over my own life. I told 
you once that I did not fear death. For my- 
self, | do not—it may be, perhaps, because it 
still lurks beyond some mountain range of ex- 
perience whose snows have not peered above 
my horizon—but it would be a blighting and 
unbearable thing if fate were to snatch my 
father from me now. Is that a selfish thought ? 
| fear so. Alack, my David, I am wobegone, 
so let me close on a happier note and say that 
1 am glad you will not be plagued with these 
disjointed outpourings until it is settled irrev- 
ocably whether we go to-morrow, or remain 
—till when? I cannot tell you. 
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Hawley is raving about that and his lost 
papers; but he will not go without us. He 
fears he will never see me again if once he 
loses sight of me. Somehow, I can read the 
man’s thoughts, though I do truly believe that 
the effort to pry into his dark soul makes me 
feel mean and ignoble. 

I have a minor trouble, too. You know how 
Jack loved the fireside of an evening. Well, he 
hopped away from the house after lunch to- 
day and has not returned. I am writing again 
in my bedroom—this time by candle-light, and 
I shrilled his name all over the island after 
dusk. Besides, he would soon make a row if 
he came back and found the door closed 
against him. Donald thinks he has been killed 
by some kestrel or buzzard from the mainland 
—he, who could scare eagles! 

David, you once called me a little girl, and 
I am a miserable little girl to-night. 


Friday—My father says that his indisposi- 
tion, such as it was, has gone. There was quite 
a scene between him and Hawley at break- 
fast. Hawley is mad to be in London, and 
dad annoyed him beyond endurance by talking 
of the prospects of mild weather on the island 
until the beginning of the New Year. I can- 
not account for my father’s attitude. I used 
to think I knew his every mood, but Hawley 
has inoculated him with a virus which pro- 
duces symptoms I do not recognize. Really, 
he played with him to-day as a cat plays with 
a mouse, than which no Spanish inquisitor ever 
devised more torturing gambols. Were I wri- 
ting of any other person in the wide world, | 
should have told you that dad was taunting 
the man, trying to draw from him some cry 
of rage and dismay which would lay bare his 
hidden thought. But that is so unlike my own 
dear father that I can hardly bring myself to 
credit it. 

Hawley has been in a towering passion all 
day. You see, David, he is really in a rather 
helpless position. Donald is our link with the 
world; Donald will only obey our orders; 
Donald would bring me Hawley’s head on a 
charger, I do believe, if I demanded the dish 
with half the spite of a Salome. 

And the latest cause of Hawley’s fuming is 
my father’s wish that Donald should go to 
Treshnish to-day and replenish our larder! 

I put your letter to my lips, and am ever 
your Mirabel. 

P. 5.—Yet I close with a sob of mourning. 
My poor jackdaw is dead. He must be dead! 
I have not seen him for twenty-four hours. 
If living, he is not on Lunga. 


XXVII 
So those few sheets of paper had been 
pressed to Mirabel’s lips! David did not 


even look around to see if any one was 














watching before he kissed them fervently. 
‘They brought her so near that they yielded 
a fragrance of violets! She must have 
scattered on the sheets, before placing them 
in the envelope, a few drops of that per- 
fume which she favored. 

As a rule, David disliked scent, but he 
had never inhaled such a perfect and subtle 
essence of the veritable flower as the violette 
de Parme which Mirabel used. One day he 
had chaffed her on the exquisite bouquet of 
her tincture of orris-root, and she told him 
that her father had become friendly with an 
old manufacturer of scents at Grasse, who, 
in return for a scientific tip about the 
vaporizing of oils, had given him a stone 
jar holding about a gallon of some powerful 
decoction, a teaspoonful of which would 
convert eight ounces of distilled water into 
a perfume regarded by a famous empress as 
her own exclusive possession. 

And, as the letter diffused its scent, so did 
it live and breathe with Mirabel’s person- 
ality. Beneath its restraint, its valiant 
effort to appear somewhat reconciled to her 
lot, he could feel the wild pulsing of her 
heart. She wanted to tell him, but dared 
not, that she was ever dreaming of the 
hour when he would again clasp her in his 
arms. 

“As between you and me, talk of love is 
dead and done with,” she wrote. Yet how 
quickly had she removed the ban! 

“T put your letter to my lips!” “Your” 
letter, not “my” letter. The palpitating 
words were hers, but the letter was David’s, 
and well she knew how he would treasure it. 

Lunga was now a tiny bar of deepest blue 
on the horizon, with Cruachan thrusting its 
diminished curve heavenward, but Mirabel 
was there—thinking of him even in that 
moment, and her eyes were shining in reflex 
of thoughts her pen had not striven to 
phrase. 

It was nearly night when he entered the 
cottage. Donald was seated at the table 
in the living-room, eating a meal for which 
the long trip from the island had well pre- 
pared him. There was an extra spread of 
good fare, for David’s presence had brought 
unheard-of delicacies to Haum Point, and 
Mrs. Macdonald had gone to the door many 
minutes since in order to summon her dis- 
tinguished guest. 

But Donald had stopped her. 

“Let him bide, Meg,” he said. “ He'll 
no be for bite or sup till he’s dune wi’ yon 
packet I brocht frae Miss Meerabel.” 
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“Well, Donald,” said David, taking his 
place at the board, “I hear that the jack- 
daw is missing.” 

“ Aye, he’s deid,” said the other. 

“You cannot be quite sure of that.” 

“But I am, Sir David.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I saw that scamp, Hawley, 
wringin’ his neck.” 

David laid down the knife and fork he 
was using on an excellent chicken. Mac- 
donald’s statement astounded him, as well 
it might, but he understood the man’s char- 
acter so well that he did not dream of 
questioning it. 

“Why didn’t you tell Miss Mirabel?” 
he asked, by no means angrily, for he felt 
that her devoted henchman would give a 
good reason for his reticence. 

“Puir lassie, she'll hae trouble enough, 
I’m thinkin’. An’ I'll no be sayin’ there 
wasna’ a notion at the back of ma heid that 
Mr. Locksley micht hae mair of a free han’ 
wi’ Hawley, if Miss Meerabel didna ken 
the truth.” 

David resumed his supper. Macdonald 
must be left to tell his story in his own 
way. 

At that instant, Donald’s cousin, a Mc- 
Dougall, entered the cottage with a small 
parcel which had come by post to Calgary, 
the neighboring village. Ah, joy! Here 
were mounted prints from the Oban pho- 
tographer to whom David had entrusted his 
films. Soon everybody was admiring a 
dozen pictures of Mirabel. They were all 
first-rate. Some of the snap-shots had 
caught her in lifelike pose, and the more 
ambitious time-exposures had produced 
three capital portraits. 

“Gosh!” cried Donald. “They’re fine! 
I maun hae the pick o’ them, Sir David, 
when I go back the morn. She'll be as 
pleased as a bairn wi’ a new toy.” 

*David arranged his art-gallery against 
various utensils on the table, and the fish- 
erman, well aware of the importance of his 
story, revealed the tragic fate which had 
overtaken one notable inhabitant of the 
island since David had quitted it. 

Put briefly, and in plain English, the 
jackdaw had undoubtedly climbed into 
Hawley’s bedroom by hopping up the rungs 
of the ladder, and had purloined therefrom 
a packet of papers. It was evident that 


the bird took his plunder straight to the 
double-ended cave which led to the sea from 
the hollow in the southern part of the island, 
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and that it was found there, and examined 
in detail, by Mr. Locksley. 

Of the latter fact Donald was certain, 
because he had climbed down the cliff at 
the southwesterly tip of Lunga, and was 
hauling in lobster-pots on a reef famous for 
its occasional catches, when he saw Locks- 
ley emerge from the tunnel and hide in a 
cleft, while he peered long and carefully at 
a bundle of documents. As Donald had 
heard of Hawley’s loss, he drew his own 
conclusions and held his tongue. 

At dusk that evening, he was setting out 
the lobster-pots again when a muffled 
scream from the cave made him look around 
quickly. Hawley appeared, and Donald 
instantly became a part of the low-lying 
reef. The jackdaw was lying inert in the 
man’s hands, but such was his spite and 
venom that he nearly twisted its head off. 

“Man, I would hae liked tae stop him,” 
growled the fisherman; “but I kenned weel 
it was ower late tae save the puir bit birdie, 
so I just snuggled intil the lang weed ahint 
a rock, an’ watched. He chucked the deid 
daw on the reef, an’ pu’d they papers oot 
of a pocket. Gosh, they micht hae bin bank- 
notes the way he thumbed them tae mak’ 
sicker nane were missin’. Then, bethinkin’ 
hisself, he picks up the daw again, an’ gaes 
through the cave. Dash me if he didna 
pass Miss Meerabel wi’ yon little black 
body in his pouch, an’ she crying ‘ Jack, 
Jack’ in a voice that wad melt the heart of 
a stane, an’ naethin’ would serve but that 
he maun fling the creetur intil the crack 
atween Dun Chruit an’ Cruachan.” 

“You saw him?” said David, with the 
grim voice of one who had heard the story 
of a murder. 

“ Aye, I stalked him fine, Sir David.” 

“You did not mention the fact to Mr. 
Locksley ? ” 

“Not a word. He knew what was in 
they papers, an’ Hawley thocht he was safe 
when he found the jackdaw had ta’en ’em 
The puir bird would be nebbin’ them in 
play when Hawley kem on him, the black 
pirate!” 

“T think you behaved very wisely, Don- 
ald,” said David. “You will not whisper 
a syllable of this to Miss Mirabel when you 
return?” 

“Nae fear! Had I tellt her to-day— 
weel, there was a shotgun handy, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ Hawley micht have had a bit ac- 
cident.” 
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Of course, it was impossible to guess 
what was in the papers, but David could 
not help connecting Locksley’s sudden ill- 
ness with some discovery he had made while 
going through them. Macdonald’s story 
was built up partly of knowledge and partly 
of assumption, though there could be no 
manner of doubt that Hawley had killed 
Mirabel’s pet. For the rest, reading events 
on the island in the light of the girl’s letter, 
David realized that the pact between Haw- 
ley and her father had been strained, if not 
entirely sundered. If that were so, the jack- 
daw had indeed rendered his mistress a 
service which more than repaid the affection 
and care she had lavished on him during 
the past four years. 

David was about to ask the fisherman 
for his impressions as to Locksley’s manner 
toward Hawley after his perusal of the 
missing documents, when he was interrupt- 
ed by the unusual sound of wheels outside 
the cottage. Rarely, indeed, did any vehicle, 
other than a cart, dare the mountain track 
which led to Haum Point from Calgary 
and Treshnish; but this was no country 
cart, for two horses were trotting across the 
tiny plateau on which the houses stood, and, 
when a halt was made, the listeners heard 
the click of a brake. 

Neither of the men moved, but Mrs. Mac- 
donald went to the door. She had opened 
it before a tall man standing on the thresh- 
old had time to knock. He had just alight- 
ed from a mail-phaeton which she recog- 
nized as belonging to a hotel proprietor at 
Tobermorey; but the newcomer was.a com- 
plete stranger. 

When he spoke, his voice was pleasant 
and subdued, but singularly clear. 

“This is Donald Macdonald’s cottage, I 
am told,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the awed Meg. 

“You have Sir David Lindsay staying 
here. Will you kindly say that Mr. Will- 
iam K. Elwin would like to see him?” 

David knew instantly that the man with 
the low-toned, penetrating voice was an 
American. He fancied, too, from the form 
and manner of the visitor’s speech that he 
was an American who was accustomed to 
having his own way, no matter what ob- 
stacles he might encounter. 

“Come in, Mr. Elwin!” he cried cheer- 
fully. “I am having supper, and I have 
no other apartment in which to receive 
you.” 


(To be continued) 
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“THE MIND-THE-PAINT GIRL” 










From a photograph by the Dover Street Studios, London 
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November. “Autumn Maneuvers,” a play 
with music, from the German, which fol- 
lowed “The Quaker Girl” at the Adelphi 
on May 25, was brought out in New York 
two years ago by Henry W. Savage, as 
“The Gay Hussars.” “Gipsy Love,” the 
new operetta at the London Daly’s, is with- 
in recent memory as an A. H. Woods pres 
entation in “the States,” as they call us 
over here. “The Pink Lady” is in its 
third month at the Globe, and “ Ben Hur,” 
for its second London showing, has had a 
ten weeks’ run at Drury Lane. 
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On the day of my advent the critics were 
saying what they thought of “The Third 
Degree,” which is being done at the Garrick 
as “Find the Woman.” ‘The American 
name for this Charles Klein exposure of 
police methods would have no meaning to 
British ears, for the reason that the thing 
itself does not obtain here. The Daily Tele- 
graph gave it a solid column notice, at the 
start of which the writer remarked that 
“the torture-chamber is always an amusing 
resort,” and lamented the fact that “you 
are not allowed to stay there long enough.” 


DAUGHTER IN “‘ FANNY'S FIRST PLAY” 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 
































According to this reviewer, the play “has 
a very serious purpose,” and those who go 
to see it “will find an evening full of ex- 
citement.” 

The critic on the Pall Mall Gazette was 
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difficult to believe that a New York society 
woman would call on a man late at night, 
in his rooms, in order to tell him that she 
does not love him. I can imagine that Mr. 
Klein patted himself on the back for the 


- RX 


FELICE LYNE, A YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO WHO HAS BEEN SINGING WITH SUCCESS 
AT THE LONDON OPERA HOUSE 


From a photograth by the De 


not so kindly disposed, for he launches 
forth with this shaft: 


“Find the Woman” illustrates how very 
tiresome life may be in a country suffering 
from a superfluity of freedom. 


But it certainly must be amusing to Mr. 
Klein to discover this same H. M. W. of 
the Pall Mall declaring, later on, that it is 





“yr Street Studios, London 


English tinge to this particular scene, 
women’s visits to men’s rooms at all sorts of 
hours being favorite incidents with British 
playwrights. He no doubt thought that by 
making the visit one of hate, rather than 
love, he had met the probable charge of 
using a stale idea. 

It is too soon to say as yet what the Lon- 
don public will do with a play of which 
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PHYLLIS DARE AS DELIA DALE IN THE LONDON GAIETY 


PRODUCTION, ‘‘ THE SUNSHINE GIRL” 


From a photograph by Foulsham & Banfield, London 


another English critic remarked that its plot 
gyrated aimlessly. 

The critics themselves—four of them- 
make their appearance in “Fanny's First 
Play,” with which I began my round of 
the theaters. This freak drama—it is 
difficult to describe it otherwise—has had 
the longest continuous career of any piece 
now on the West End boards, having 
started its run on April 10, 1911. The 
house-bill still carries no author’s name. 
It is an open secret, however, that Bernard 
Shaw wrote this very remarkable jumble of 
satire, melodrama, comedy, and farce, with 
its introduction and epilogue, which put 
the keen edge of novelty on what might 
otherwise prove merely an obscure mixture 
of genres. 

The play was announced for New York 
last season, but failed to materialize there. 


It is again on the Shuberts’ list, 
but I should not be surprised if 
America never saw it. From the 
very nature of the case, such por- 
trayals as that of Mr. Walkeley, of 
the Times, as Mr. Trotter, and of 
William Archer as Mr. Gunn, must 
necessarily be local to London. To 
adapt them to any of the New 
York critics would mean a whole- 
sale rewriting of the piece to which 
I cannot imagine Mr. Shaw con- 
senting. There is also a good deal 
about himself in the lines, many 
of which are delightful in the 
sharpness of their satire. 

The piece was first put on at the 
Little Theater, and I can well 
imagine the surprise of everybody 
concerned at the length of the run. 
Viewed apart from the introduc- 
tion and epilogue, the play within 
the play is crude, the long arm of 
coincidence being made to reach 
out to the very farthest limits. 
Two sets of characters in succes- 
sion are arrested and thrown into 
jail for exactly the same offense— 
assaulting a policeman; there are 
false leads galore, and the three 
curtains arrive each time with the 
suddenness and irrelevancy of a 
thunder-clap. 

But of course all this is pie for 
the critics in the epilogue, and it is 
nobody’s fault but the public’s that 
a queer offering of this sort, written 
no doubt by Mr. Shaw with his 
tongue in his cheek, should have held the 
boards for more than a solid twelvemonth. 


“ MILESTONES ”—THE SEASON’S TRIUMPH 


Love, laughter, tears—these three fa- 
miliar elements, and much that is exceed- 
ingly novel, are contained in “ Milestones,” 
by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblauch 
—the latter the author of “ Kismet.” This 
play of three generations has good reason 
for holding undisputed the record for the 
biggest houses in London, where it has 
been running since March 5. 

As we are soon to have it done in New 
York and Chicago, I have already told you 
something about this drama, the first act 
of which is laid in 1860, the second in 1885, 
and the third in 1912; but no mere descrip- 
tion can convey any idea of the charm of 
the thing as acted at the Royalty in a cast 

















PHYLLIS PARTINGTON, WHO, AS MARGUERITA SYLVA'S UNDERSTUDY, FRI QUENTLY SANG THE PRIMA 
DONNA ROLE IN THE LEHAR OPERETTA, ‘‘GIPSY LOVE” 


From a photograth by White, New Vork 
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HENRY MILLER 


From a photograth 
headed by Dennis Eadie, one of the pro- 
ducers, and Haidee Wright, who was in 
America with Forbes Robertson as the 
Painted Lady in “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” 

The hasty reader may say that there can- 


not be much romance in a story starting 
with a split in a business firm on account 
of one partner’s preference for building 


iron ships, while the other believes in stick- 
ing to wood. But this is only the founda 
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White, New Vork 


tion-stone on which is reared the whole 
structure of headstrong love and parental 
opposition. As we follow the troubled 
course of three love-affairs in as many 
generations, we say to ourselves: 

“Enchantingly unique! Why on earth 
did not some playwright think of doing 
this before ? 

Three of the personages are carried 
straight through the piece, from young man 
hood and womanhood in the first act to old 
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CHRISTIE MACDONALD, WHO HAS STARRED FOR TWO SEASONS IN THE SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL 


‘“THE SPRING MAID’ 
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From her latest photograph by White, New Vork 
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age in the last. The same room is used for 
the three scenes, the furniture and costumes 
being altered, of course, to suit the various 
periods. Ever and again in the lines there 
is reference to the craze of the moment. 
In 1860 it is the introduction of bath-rooms 
with water piped from kitchen boilers to 
the upper floors; in 1885 the passion for 
cycling is commented on, and the act is 
introduced by airs from “ Patience,” played 
by the orchestra after the footlights are 
turned on. The 1912 act is preceded by 
rag-time, and the independent attitude of 
Sir John’s grandson and granddaughter is 
a significant reflex of the present-day 
supremacy of the younger element in the 
average household. 

Although “Milestones” begins with 
many references to manufacturing, after 
the first act we hear and see much of the 
peerage, which recalls Bronson Howard’s 
famous recipe for a play’s success in the 
three capitals—in London it must deal with 
the aristocracy, in New York with money, 
and in Paris with marital infidelity. An 
oddity about “ Milestones” is the fact that, 
although, by glancing down the cast, which 
is printed separately for the three acts, one 
may tell in advance pretty accurately how 
the story will turn out, the revelation abates 
one’s interest not a whit—indeed, rather 
deepens it. 

The text of “ Milestones ” will be pub- 
lished complete in next month’s issue of this 
magazine. I can promise our readers that 
they will enjoy it. 

FLECKS IN THE GAIETY’s “ SUNSHINE” 

For the first time in many seasons of 
Gaiety going, I came away from Mr. Ed- 
wardes’s handsome playhouse with a deep 
sense of disappointment. His latest mu- 
sical play, “The Sunshine Girl,” was put 
on the latter part of February, and, as it is 
almost impossible to book seats for it, suc- 
cess with the public must be admitted; but 
the Gaiety habit is a hard” one to break in 
London. Besides, there is a cast of old- 
time favorites, such as George Grossmith, 
who has dropped the “ Junior” since his 
father’s death; Edmund Payne, the James 
T. Powers of England; Phyllis Dare, Con- 
nie Ediss, and Olive May, to say nothing 
of the renowned Gaiety girls in the chorus 
—such of them as have escaped marrying 
into the peerage. 

The music is charming, as it well may 
be, having been composed by Paul Rubens; 
15 
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but I don’t know whether to charge up the 
dull spots in the book to Mr. Rubens, who 
is also down as its part author, or to his 
collaborator, Cecil Raleigh, of melodrama 
memory. ‘There is not an atom of origin- 
ality in the story, which reminds one faint- 
ly of “ Florodora,” having to do with a 
colony where Sunshine Soap is manufac- 
tured, and turning on the provisions of a 
will with respect to marriage. But one 
might endure this if it were not for the 
wretched character of the humor. The au- 
thors give their characters outlandish names. 
merely to perpetrate miserable puns upon 
them. When I recall the consistently amu- 
sing material of such old-time Gaiety suc- 
cesses as “The Circus Girl” and “The 
Runaway Girl,” I am convinced that the 
inventive powers of the librettists have not 
merely temporarily flagged; they have 
failed entirely. 

The music, as I have said, is very pleas- 
ing, but there is all too little of it. In fact, 
although the two acts of the piece cover a 
full three hours of time, so much of this is 
taken up with stupid talk and silly horse- 
play that I found -it difficult to keep my 
attention riveted to the stage. 


PINERO, PAST AND PRESENT 


To my astonishment and regret, Pinero’s 
latest play, “The Mind-the-Paint Girl,” 
was dropped from the bill at the Duke of 
York’s before my arrival. Possibly, after 
all, I should not have been so much sur- 
prised, as the failure of the piece to make 
good with the public is only another of the 
many instances in which dramas of stage 
life have fallen flat. To be sure, “The 
Mind-the-Paint Girl” ran from the middle 
of February until early June, but. that it 
should be withdrawn just at the height of 
the season, in favor of a revival of “The 
Amazons,” is significant. 

What will happen when Charles Froh- 
man, who also controlled the play for Lon- 
don, presents “ The Mind-the-Paint Girl” 
in New York, with Billie Burke in the lead, 
one can only conjecture. If everybody is 
as anxious to see it as I am, its success is 
a foregone conclusion; but then I remind 
myself that the theater is a part of my daily 
business, and that people are naturally most 
interested in that which concerns them 
most. Besides, as the theatrical contingent 
usually looks for free seats, plays about the 
stage are likely to be poor feeders of the 
box-office. 
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To digress for the moment back to 
America, Ned Wayburn presented in 
vaudeville, last spring, a sketch in three 
scenes, entitled “The Producer.” It called 
for nearly fifty people, and revealed almost 
every secret of the realm behind the foot- 
lights. Mr. Wayburn, who invents novel 
effects for musical comedy, and trains the 
girls who exhibit them, wrote the piece, 
and plays in it himself. As it happens, I 
have seen it twice, and on neither occasion 
did the audience show much interest in the 
proceedings. 

Returning to London and “The Ama- 
zons,”’ I do not know whether it is the up- 
to-date prevalence of the suffragette, or 
merely the passing of time, but this farcical 
romance of Pinero’s seemed to lack the 
snap and sparkle it possessed when I saw 
it eighteen years ago at Daniel Frohman’s 
old Lyceum Theater in New York. At that 
time, the three “amazons” were Georgia 
Cayvan, since dead, Katherine Florence, 
and Bessie Tyree, now Mrs. James S. Met- 
calfe. Fritz Williams was capital as the 
Anglomaniac Frenchman, and Ferdinand 
Gottschalk simply inimitable as the eccen- 
tric little English nobleman, Tweenwayes. 

For the revival of the play, Charles 
Frohman provided three of the prettiest 
girls on the London stage—Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry, daughter of Fred Terry and 
Julia Neilson; Marie Lohr, whose last 
previous réle was that of Lily Parradel in 
“The Mind-the-Paint Girl”; and Pauline 
Chase, an American who first achieved 
fame as the “pink pajama girl” in “The 
Liberty Belles,” and who has acted in Lon- 
don for several years, playing Maude 
Adams’s part in Mr. Frohman’s Christmas- 
time revivals of “Peter Pan.” Weedon 
Grossmith had his old part of Tweenwayes, 
having created the character in the original 
London production of 1893. With all due 
respect to Mr. Grossmith’s acting abilities, 
which are considerable, nature has not pro- 
vided him with the personality which 
made of Mr. Gottschalk an ideal represen- 
tative for the réle of the weakly earl. 


ALL ABOUT A VICAR’S FRIVOLOUS WIFE 


Housed in one of the most attractive 
theaters in London, Cyril Maude has had 
more than his share of trouble in finding 
suitable plays. Not since “ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant,” of some half a decade ago—which, 
under other auspices, failed instantly in 
America—has he hit upon a genuine suc- 
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cess. To be sure, he was the lucky man- 
ager last summer to pitch on “ Bunty Pulls 
the Strings,” which is still running at the 
Haymarket. But as Mr. Maude is not a 
Scot, there is no part for him in the Gra- 
ham Moffatt comedy. 

Just now he is wearing the gaiters of a 
bishop in a comedy by a new man, B. Mac- 
Donald Hastings. “Love—and What 
Then?” is an exceedingly frail affair in 
three acts, and Mr. Maude’s appearance is 
deferred until it can bring down the cur- 
tain of the first one. It is to be admitted 
that he is altogether delightful as the 
church dignitary who is not at all dignified, 
and if he wants a play in which his public 
can see him at his best, he has found it in 
this one. But there is quite too little of 
him, and far too much talk by the other 
characters. Indeed, some of them could 
be cut out altogether without damage to the 
story. 

For the first time I had the pleasure of 
seeing, on this occasion, Mr. Maude’s 
daughter Margery as his leading woman. 
From her father and her mother, Winifred 
Emery, she has inherited true dramatic in- 
stincts, and, being gifted with a pleasing 
presence all her own, she undoubtedly has a 
roseate career ahead of her. 

It is a coincidence that four of the lead- 
ing London actor-managers have daughters 
on the stage—Sir Herbert Tree’s Viola; 
Fred Terry’s Phyllis, Cyril Maude’s Mar- 
gery, and Martin Harvey’s Muriel. Sir 
George and Lady Alexander are childless. 
Not since Henry Irving’s day would there 
appear to be any sons following in the 
father’s footsteps. 

Reverting to “ Love—and What Then? 
it may be recorded that the story concerns 
a vicar’s wife who did not realize that she 
was pretty until after she had been mar- 
ried, and had had a child. She had never 
really loved her husband, a cold, precise 
sort of man; and when a lieutenant from 
Chatham pays her some attention, she as- 
tounds him by asking for a kiss. He makes 
an appointment for a garden interview be- 
fore returning to his quarters late that 
night. The bishop comes to the rescue, but 
one cannot imagine that either Beryl or the 
vicar lived happily ever after. 

The chief merit of the comedy lies in 
certain clever touches in the writing. It 
would be hopeless for America, where peo- 
ple would more probably be awed by the 
bishop’s gaiters and shovel-hat than ab- 
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sorbed in the development of the plot. It 
ran in London only from the 2nd of May to 
the third week in July. Mr. Maude is to 
open his next season with “The Little 
Café,” which comes from the Palais Royal 
in Paris. 

SPLENDID ACTING AT THE ST. JAMES’S 


While the Hichens novel, “The Garden 
of Allah,” achieved only a success of 
scenery on the stage in New York, his 
“Bella Donna,” dramatized by James Ber- 
nard Fagan, is distinctly a success of act- 
ing in London, where it ran to big audiences 
from the 9th of December until nearly the 
end of July at Sir George Alexander’s St. 
James's Theater. Seldom have I seen so 
attentive an audience. The theme is by no 
means rapidly developed; yet so consum- 
mately natural is the playing that the action 
never drags. 

And the audience is well behaved in an- 
other respect. Nobody gets a reception, not 
even Sir George Alexander himself, who 
as Dr. Isaacson is discovered on the stage 
when the curtain rises, nor Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell (Mrs. Chepstow). In fact, there 
is no applause at the St. James’s until cur- 
tain-fall, though each of the twelve parts in 
the piece is played with marked skill. 

Never have I seen George Alexander so 
sink himself in the identity of a rdle as in 
this of the Jewish physician who discovers 
that Mrs. Chepstow is slowly poisoning her 
husband, his friend, Nigel Armine. The 
black wig that he wears is a perfect dis- 
guise, and the calmness of the man under 
a series of trying circumstances is marvel- 
ously managed. 

Sir George—he was knighted last year— 
has never visited the United States as a star. 
I wish that he had saved the American 
rights of “ Bella Donna” for himself, and 
that Americans could see him and Mrs. 
Campbell in their original characters. 
Wonderful is the art with which this actress 
depicts cold-blooded selfishness and mur- 





derous malevolence without making the 
spectacle revolting. Capital impersona- 


tions, too, are those of Charles Bryant as 
the Egyptian Baroudi, who tells Nigel’s 
wife that “there are other women,” and of 
Shiel Barry as Ibrahim, a dragoman simi- 
lar to the one he created with Lewis Waller 
three years ago in “Fires of Fate.” 
Strikingly effective is the noise made by 
the sliding of the heavy door in the last 
act. Cast off by her dark-skinned lover, 
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who will not risk trouble with the English, 
Mrs. Nigel Armine turns to reenter the 
home she has made desolate; but Dr. 
Isaacson meets her at the threshold and 
closes the portal in her face. Even a word 
at this point would have made bald melo- 
drama of the scene. As it is, the action 
speaks volumes, and gives the audience a 
thrill which in these prosaic times no speech 
could possibly inspire. 

BRITISH PLAYGOERS 


who, I am told, is 
at the moment 


SOFT-SOAPING 


Sir Herbert Tree 
backed by a syndicate—is 
of writing (July 4) closing his season with 
“Oliver Twist,” which he revived at His 
Majesty’s on June 11 with two members of 
the fine cast that recently helped to make 
the play a success in New York—Constance 
Collier for Nancy and Lyn Harding for 
Bill Sikes. Mr. Tree himself, of course, 
elected to play Fagin. 

He has but just now announced his au- 
tumn plans for a great historical play by 
the author of “Disraeli” and “ Pomander 
Walk ”—Louis N. Parker. In “Drake,” 
as it is to be called, Lyn Harding will en- 
act Sir Francis, the great Elizabethan naval 
adventurer. Scenically the production 
promises to be a wonder, including the 
meeting between Drake and Queen Eliza- 
*beth at Hampton Court in 1571, a scene on 
board the ship Revenge at sea, and the west 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir Herbert 
is willing to spend his syndicate’s money 
like water “for patriotic purposes,” as he 
has just told a representative of the Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ All eyes are at present fixed upon the 
navy,” he said. “We recognize that it is 
the supreme thing, that the welfare of the 
nation depends upon its preeminence. The 
career of Drake is replete with instructive 
lessons for us of to-day; crowded with tre- 
mendous issues which may be studied with 
profit and advantage.” 

Doesn’t this double-discount the airy 
flights of the most imaginative of American 
press-agents —a profession which is not 
supposed to exist in England? But mark 
the sop that Sir Herbert flung to the press 
itself. He continued: 

“ However great may be the power of the 
modern newspaper, however vast its in- 
fluence, I still believe that the stage has no 
equal in its capacity for appealing to the 
imagination and awakening the intelligence 
of the people.” 
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Hence “Drake,” to be performed early 
in September in three acts and as many 
scenes to each act. Mr. Tree has not yet 
stated which part he will himself fill, if any, 
but he has already picked Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry for Queen Elizabeth—a rdle 
for which I should say she is eminently well 
fitted, with her features cast in an iron mold 
and her hard-as-nails personality. 


WHY NOT CAPITALIZE AMERICAN FIASCOES ? 


While on the subject of announcements, I 
was amused to note, in a forecast for the 
London Lyric, the manager’s remarks con- 
cerning his autumn feature, a musical play 
called “The Girl in the Taxi.” He ob- 
serves incidentally: 

In America, “ Modest Suzanne,” as it was 
called there, has proved an unequivocal success 


I am not only amused, but amazed, that 
London managers should not know better 
by now than to hope to boom their produc- 
tions by advertising them as hits on Uncle 
Sam’s side of the Atlantic. Considering the 
fate of “The Glad Eye,” for example, I 
should think it more to the point to pro- 
claim: 

“Here is a piece for which the Yankees 
did not care a jot. You British playgoers, 
come, see it, and make your own decision 
in the matter!” 

“Modest Suzanne” was as much of a 
failure with us as was “The Zebra,” as 
“The Glad Eye” was called in America. 
On the other hand, I verily believe that had 
“The Pink Lady” been done in London 
before it was offered in New York, it would 
have been even more of a sensation in the 
West End than it has proved. As it is, one 
hears the music everywhere, and the piece’s 
stay at the Globe has extended from April 
15 to July 27. It is to be followed, in 
September, by an out-and-out American 
offering, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
As to the reception of this latter by the 
English I should be inclined to be very 
wary, supposing I had money invested in 
the project. 


ROYAL INDORSEMENT OF VAUDEVILLE 


The London music-halls are very much 
on the crest of the wave just now, seeing 
that the king and queen elected to sit out a 
“command” performance at the Palace on 
the night of July 1. It appears this is the 


first time on record that British royalties 
have 


condescended to countenance the 
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“halls” with their authorized presence, and 
the newspapers were full of the event. 

There was much heart-burning among 
the non-participants — Chevalier, for ex- 
ample, not being asked to take part by the 
committee in charge, whose aim it was not 
to select every performer of note, but one 
from each separate type of offering. Ameri- 
cams were conspicuous by their absence, as 
was no more than proper, under the circum-* 
stances, although they are usually quite 
prominent on vaudeville programs over 
here. Harry Lauder was on hand; so was 
Cecilia Loftus, and so was Anna Pavlowa, 
who happened to be in the regular bill at 
the Palace at the time. 


IN TRAINING FOR A DUKEDOM 


If you read “The Bear-Leaders” as the 
title of a play on a poster in New York or 
Chicago, you would probably wonder what 
it could be about. A farcical comedy of 
that name has been running in London 
since February 1. Written by R. C. Car- 
ton, one of the leaders among British play- 
wrights, with a part for Mrs. Carton 
(Miss Compton) in which that eminently 
clever actress is seen at her very best, it is 
small wonder that the piece has ranged it- 
self among the small number of hits the 
present West End season has to exhibit. 

But to explain. The “bear-leaders’ 
are people of good connection and stand- 
ing, who make a business of training cubs 
for the social fray. For instance, through 
a succession of deaths, a young fellow sud- 
denly finds himself prospective heir to a 
dukedom. He is thereupon sent to the 
Molyneuxes to have his sharp corners pol- 
ished off and to learn the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. The complications of the 
play arise from the meeting of two pupils, 
a young man and a girl, whose respective 
families are at swords’ points. There are 
sixteen characters and four acts, and the 
fun waxes faster and more furious in a 
steady progression. 

Miss Compton’s deep tones and dry hu- 
mor furnish a capital foil to the fussy ex- 
citability of Edmund Gwenn, as her hus- 
band. In their support is Miss Muriel 
Martin Harvey, daughter of Martin Har- 
vey, whose big success as an actor-manager 
was won as Sydney Carton in “The Only 
Way.” 

“The Bear-Leaders,” I should say, is 
not in the least likely to make a hit in 
America, where, of course, the training of 
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young people to wear titles gracefully is 
not among the recognized professions. But 
Mr. Carton has written several plays that 
have been popular on both sides of the At- 
lantic— among them “Lord and Lady 
Algy,” in which William Faversham scored 
one of his early hits when leading man of 
the Empire stock company. 


LOW ESTATE OF THE LONDON LIBRETTO 

On the 1st of July, commenting on the 
closing dramatic season, the critic of the 
London Pall Mall Gazette remarked: 

Comparatively barren as many recent Lon- 
don seasons have been, it is doubtful if any 
has seen the production of so many plays 
“born but to droop and die.” 


He puts this state of things squarely up 
to the managers, too, with their whinings 
of “it is utterly impossible to gage popular 
taste in these days.” They have only to 
look, he observes, at the prolonged runs of 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” “ Milestones,” 
and “Fanny’s First Play,” to see the sort of 
thing the public wants. 

Judging by the size of the audiences, the 
London public appears to want a Viennese 
comedy with music, called “Princess Ca- 
price,” known in the original German as 
“Der Liebe Augustin.” Its score is by Leo 
Fall, responsible for the charming airs in 
“The Dollar Princess.” There are some 
catchy melodies in the new work, but alto- 
gether too few of them, the piece resembling 
“The Sunshine Girl” in that considerably 
more than half of it is given over to the 
utterly childish horseplay on which British 
theatergoers appear to dote. 

In America the play falls to Sam Ber- 
nard. His rdéle is that of the regent of a 
mythical kingdom, which is bankrupt, its 
only chance of salvation depending on the 
marriage of the princess, the regent’s niece, 
to a neighboring prince. Scarcely an orig- 
inal conception, is it? At the Shaftesbury 
the regent is enacted by George Graves, and 
the people rock in their seats at almost his 
every word. 

Tis pity indeed that Leo Fall’s music 
should be set against such a vulgar back- 
ground of alleged comedy. In the matter 
of gowns, uniforms, and scenic setting, the 
production is well equipped. As usual on 
the London stage, the dancing is better than 
the singing. An attractive member of the 
is Cicely Courtneidge, daughter of 
Courtneidge, the producer, who 


cast 


Robert 
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at this same 
two 


brought out “ The Arcadians” 
theater, where it ran for more than 


years, 


HAMMERSTEIN IN LONDON 


Last season’s advance in the price of 
orchestra seats at the Metropolitan to six 
dollars makes the opera in New York the 
most expensive in the world. At Covent 
Garden, in London, the stalls—except on 
very special occasions—are still listed at a 
guinea, or a trifle more than five dollars. 
Tetrazzini, Edvina, Mario Sammarco, and 
John McCormack were among the list of 
artists for the recent summer season, ending 
in July, with the Russian ballet a frequent 
feature of the repertoire. 

I am writing in the closing week of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s London’ enterprise, for 
which he built a magnificent opera-house 
and provided some fine singers. But it was 
all in vain. The English fashionable set— 
without the support of fashion no grand 
opera can hope to live in Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities—would not desert Covent Garden, 
even if it is a dingy structure in comparison 
with the stunning edifice on Kingsway, and 
cheek by jowl with a market-house. Ham- 
merstein practically admitted defeat when 
for the twelve weeks of his summer season, 
starting in May, he reduced the prices to the 
regular London theater standard. 

Whether Hammerstein will pay his for- 
feit to the Metropolitan people, and set up 
his tents again in New York, is at this wri- 
ting still undetermined, as is also the fate 
of the London Opera House. There has 
been a rumor to the effect that another 
American, Martin Beck, of the vaudevilles, 
is to take it over for music-hall purposes, 

This does not seem like such sacrilege to 
one who has visited the London variety 
theaters as it must sound to those who have 
seen only the two-a-day houses of America. 
In London, the halls are far more elegant 
in their equipment than are the regular 
theaters devoted solely to drama. There is 
the Coliseum, for example—a wonderful 
place, with its revolving stage admitting of 
each act being set in elaborate fashion,\and 
eliminating any need of waits. And then 
the prodigality of space allowed the audi- 
ence in such places as the Empire and the 
Alhambra would make your New York 
manager gasp with horror at thought of the 
enormous ground-rent to be paid for such 
an area on crowded Manhattan Island. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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A DANGEROUS TENDENCY 


overproduction of gold and the de- 

preciation of gilt-edged investments, 
we took occasion to say that because com- 
modity prices are high, and it costs you 
more to live, there is no good reason why 
you should buy a poor bond. We believe 
that by way of special caution, or as a sug- 
gestion in shaping an investor’s course, there 
is justification for a further reference to 
this subject; for to one who has studied in- 
vestment tendencies it is manifest that there 
has been a distinct lowering of the old- 
established standards of safety in recent 
months, in the matter of new security issues. 

We have no sympathy with the reasoning 
that because it costs him more to live, an 
investor is therefore entitled to a larger 
return on his money; or more properly, 
perhaps, we have no sympathy with the 
manner in which this argument is used in 
advertisements and circulars of various 
bond-dealers and in the columns of certain 
publications committed to an advocacy of 
low investment standards. It is an appeal- 
ing argument, we admit, for every one wants 
a high rate for his money, and thinks he is 
justified in obtaining it by changed condi- 
tions. So an investor reads with avidity 
the presentation of facts and figures which 
go to show, in a plausible fashion, that un- 
der the new order of things he is entitled 
to, and can obtain, much larger yields from 
securities than formerly. 

We have encountered this argument fre- 
quently of late in connection with a wide 
variety of offerings, some of them being the 
issues of wholly undeveloped or unsea- 
soned properties of a highly speculative 
kind, which cannot be regarded as invest- 
ment securities. We find certain bond- 
bankers using it as a reason why investors 
should buy their special brand of timber 
or coal company bonds, or the securities of 
new holding companies organized with 


month, in dealing with the alleged 


heavy capitalization to take over the more 
modest issues of small and widely scattered 
public-service corporations—which, in some 
cases, were promoted by the same bankers 
only a few years or even months before. 

You will find the same argument put for- 
ward in specially prepared booklets, and in 
newspaper and magazine articles which 
afterward appear in reprinted form among 
the “follow-up” literature of certain se- 
curity-dealers—a fact which suggests the 
original source and inspiration of the ar- 
ticles. Some types of bonds of which, per- 
haps, you have never heard; some industrial 
preferred stock of trading concerns, which 
capitalize good-will and prospective profits 
for millions of dollars; and certain new 
wrinkles in promoting and financing, in- 
volving the sale, as investments, of “ con- 
struction bonds” carrying bonuses of fifty 
per cent of watered stock—these are among 
the many things recommended for purchase, 
because it costs you more to live. 

We do not say that the theory of capital- 
izing trading and good-will concerns on a 
basis of earnings in common and preferred 
stocks is fundamentally wrong in principle, 
or that these concerns: may not in many 
cases make good. Nor do we seek to con- 
vey the impression that holding companies, 
liberally provided with stocks and notes or 
bonds to take over small public utility con- 
cerns, will not prove to be desirable invest- 
ments. Nor are we blind to the possibilities 
of undeveloped timber or coal propositions. 
These latter may become highly successful 
and profitable enterprises, furnishing ade- 
quate security, in time, for the bonds issued 
for promotion and construction cost, and 
even creating value for the bonus or watered 
stock. 

Such propositions have developed satis- 
factorily in the past, and no doubt others 
will do so in the future. We are simply 
pointing out certain present tendencies. 
Some bond-dealers and bond experts are 
not holding true to their best traditions, in 








NOTE—All matter in this department was written before the end af July. 
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informing investors that because it costs 
them more to live they are entitled to more 
for their money, and in offering them secu- 
rities of the above general chgracter as the 
issues that will provide the means for meet- 
ing the higher cost of living. In selling 
unseasoned and highly speculative securi- 
ties to their clients, they cannot insure them 
a permanent income, for it is as true now 
as ever it has been that one cannot obtain 
an excessive yield from an investment and 
have every assurance of complete safety. 

We find no evidence that the principles 
establishing the safety of an investment have 
undergone any change, either because the 
cost of living has advanced or because gilt- 
edged bonds have depreciated in price. We 
think that the tendency of bond-bankers to 
relax these standards, and the attempt to 
justify it upon the score of advancing com- 
modity prices, or upon the ground that in- 
vestors are demanding higher returns from 
their money, are distinctly unfortunate. So 
far as we can determine, there never was a 
time when personal investors were thor- 
oughly satisfied with the prices and income 
yield of their securities, and there always 
have been sources of supply for third-rate 
and fourth-rate bonds; but a house that 
values its reputation ought to offer and sell 
them for what they are—that is, as specu- 
lative securities, not investment issues. 

It is quite true that the investor is entitled 
to a larger return for his money than he 
received a dozen years ago, and he is ob- 
taining it. This, however, is not because 
it costs him more to live, but because a 
change in conditions—the overproduction 
or depreciation of gold, if you will—has 
made investment capital worth more the 
world over. The investor—the new in- 
vestor—is securing his larger yield in two 
ways. He can purchase high-grade bonds 
at much lower prices than formerly, or he 
can get a higher rate of interest from some 
new issues of sterling worth, of which well- 
secured public-service bonds serve as an 
illustration. Some desirable securities of 
this class may be purchased on a basis to 
yield five per cent, or a trifle better. If one 
is willing to forego the element of ready 
marketability, he may find also a high yield 
with safety in well-selected farm mortgages, 
or in some special real-estate bonds or 
mortgages. 

In considering the increased return which 
an investor may now obtain from his money 
above what one could secure a dozen years 
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ago from the selfsame issues, in conse- 
quence of their depreciation in price, one 
should not lose sight of the fact that this 
process of adjustment in gilt-edged bonds 
is meeting the precise situation which cer- 
tain ill-advised or disingenuous bond-bank- 
ers profess is the goal of their accomplish- 
ments with less desirable issues. On the 
average, high-grade, long-term mortgage 
bonds of established properties are yield- 
ing probably one per cent more than for- 
merly. When you consider what that means, 
it would appear unnecessary to create bonds 
that.do not measure up to safe standards, 
in order to meet a demand for higher 
returns. 

Through the depreciation of gilt-edged 
securities, countless individuals and invest- 
ing institutions, trust estates, endowed edu- 
cational and charitable bodies, and the like, 
have suffered cruel losses. But is there in 
this any good reason why they should part 
with high-grade bonds in exchange for is- 
sues of a poorer quality, simply because 
such issues pay a higher return, which may 
not continue ? 

If one is contemplating an investment, 
what considerations should guide him? The 
experiences of generations of investors and 
the accepted standards and principles of 
safety, or the new notion that because the 
necessities of life are higher in price, we 
must manufacture inferior securities that 
pay higher rates? 

Admittedly the future of investment se- 
curities is puzzling, for the depreciation in 
the high-grade issues shows no present signs 
of abatement. For instance, within the 
month that has elapsed since the prepara- 
tion of our previous article dealing with this 
subject, British consols have declined from 
75% to 733%, the lowest quotation since 
1823. Practically all European state funds 
have yielded in sympathy. 

Those who attribute the depreciation in 
securities wholly to excessive gold produc- 
tion, and who believe that that production 
will continue indefinitely on the present 
scale, have predicted a still further depre- 
ciation in securities. Many people are busy 
discussing what character or class of in- 
vestments one should make at a time of 
gold depreciation and changing values. If 
by any chance the writers are exploiting 
some proposition of their own, or if they 
are hired by others who are exploiting 
propositions of the general character al- 
ready mentioned, we find that stocks of 
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new industrials, and construction bonds of 
coal companies, carrying huge stock bo- 
nuses, are afnong the things recommended 
as desirable to buy, because the best secu- 
rities in the world are declining. 

Having no interest in promotions, and 
being free to express our unbiased views on 
the subject, we may say that we do not 
concur in the idea that at a time of uncer- 
tain investment tendencies one should give 
the preference to untried and speculative 
things, as against the safe, well-secured is- 
sues of established enterprises. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the heavy production of gold is the sole or 
principal cause for the depreciation of 
bonds, and that as the output of gold is 
likely to be maintained, investment securi- 
ties will continue to decline, what will be 
the outcome? Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would imply that the value of 
funded issues will in time be wiped out 
altogether, which is a manifest absurdity. 
Long before that could happen, however, 
the entire constructive investment of this 
country and the world would collapse. 

If the safest and best securities are des- 
tined for such a cataclysm, what, may we 
ask, will be the value of the poorly secured 
or unsecured bonds and the watered stocks 
of unseasoned enterprises? In our judg- 
ment, instead of surviving the disaster, they 
would be among the first to succumb. 

It seems to us that the argument works 
to an absurdity, and defeats itself. We 
would much prefer to take our chances with 
the well-secured issues of established cor- 
porations, than to risk the loss of our en- 
tire principal in less desirable things, sim- 
ply because, at present, they promise to pay 
larger returns—a promise which some of 
them may not be able to fulfil for any great 
length of time. 

In our judgment, this is no time for any 
relaxation in the standards of safety, and 
no time for forgetfulness on the part of 
bond-bankers of the traditions and experi- 
ences of the past. What constitutes ade- 
quate security for a bond issue, and what 
constitutes hazard and undue risks, is well 
known, and need not be enlarged upon. 

We are well aware that a strict adherence 
to the old safe methods and standards has 
cost many an investment house a great deal 
in loss of business and of promotion and 
underwriting profits—for the fees paid on 
these new promotions are enormous. It 
must be a sore temptation to some of them 
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to do as others have done—to accept lower 
standards, and to justify them on the score 
of altered conditions and the public de- 
mand for securities giving large returns; but 
the risks are very great, and we do not know 
how it can be done—or how, in instances, 
it has been done—withont a dulling of one’s 
conscience. 


FARMING ON SHARES 


“TV “HE financial department of this 
magazine deals primarily with the 
securities of seasoned enterprises, 

and with established forms of investment, 
like real-estate bonds and mortgages, which 
are recognized everywhere as proper for the 
employment of trust funds or surplus 
savings. We cannot expand our work to 
include every variety of proposition that 
may catch a reader’s fancy. For reasons 
which should be obvious, we cannot, as a 
rule, express opinions upon non-reporting 
companies, or upon small undertakings in 
remote parts of this or other countries. Nor 
can we predict the outcome of an enterprise 
in the formation stage, or of a mining 
prospect, oil-well, or patented device. 

We are influenced to these remarks by 
the receipt in recent months of a very large 
number of inquiries concerning various land 
and orchard propositions. We cannot ad- 
vise our readers whether they should engage 
in farming, fruit-growing, or nut-culture. 
We have no better means of knowing their 
fitness for such occupations than we have 
of estimating their ability to manage a gro- 
cery-store, a butcher-shop, or a merchant 
tailoring establishment. The question of a 
man’s vocation is one which he must decide 
for himself. 

In this matter of farming, fruit-growing, 
nut-culture, and the like, what is true of an 
individual appears true also of an aggrega- 
tion of individuals. In other words, we 
have no méans of knowing that several per- 
sons banded together in an agricultural 
proposition are any better equipped for the 
enterprise than an individual, or any more 
likely to succeed. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon the character and fertility of 
the soil, its location, and its adaptability 
for the special articles of cultivation. Much 
also depends upon the knowledge and equip- 
ment of those to whom the cultivation of 
the land is entrusted; but, over and above 
all, nature, and not man, controls the ulti- 
mate results of a farming proposition. 
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There is nothing sure in this world, oi 
course, except death and taxes; but in view 
of the many factors in a land and orchard 
proposition which neither we nor any one 
else can possibly determine, we do not feel 
that we should advise a reader upon buying 
land in an agricultural company, and en- 
gaging in farming or fruit-growing by 
proxy, any more than we should advise him 
as an individual. It is a matter which he 
must determine for himself. We must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that while a ven- 
ture of this character may prove profitable, 
it does not in our opinion constitute an 
ideal investment. The element of risk and 
uncertainty is too great. 

We have studied many of these land and 
orchard propositions in recent months, and 
we find that, although the projects may 
differ in detail, they are practically all alike 
in their fundamental features. Whether 
formed for the purpose of cultivating wheat- 
fields, cranberry-bogs, tokay vineyards, veg- 
etable or truck gardens, tobacco-plantations, 
or apple, cherry, pineapple, orange, fig, or 
pecan orchards, the promoters start by ac- 
quiring a tract of land, which is frequently 
entirely undeveloped. This is either pur- 
chased outright or taken over under an 
option—usually the latter—and the funda- 
mental principle of the scheme is to sell the 
land in small parcels at a tremendous ad- 
vance over the purchase or option price, 
clear the transactions, and bag the proiit. 
It is sold to people who, in all probability, 
have never set eyes on it. Most of them 
know nothing about agriculture and could 
not cultivate the soil, even if it should be 
suitable for the special products mentioned 
—which frequently is not the case. 

Agriculture is the oldest of known in- 
dustries, and we may rest assured that it 
will endure to the end of time; for when it 
ceases, this sphere will be a burned out, 
uninhabitable waste. But agriculture as 
an industry, and agriculture as an invest- 
ment proposition for the money of inex- 
perienced persons, are different things. 
Under favorable circumstances, when con- 
ducted by experienced men, who own and 
cultivate their land, farming gives excellent 
and even rich rewards; but it is traditional 
among agriculturists that “farming on 
shares,” where one man owns the property 
and another tills the soil for a share of the 
results, is seldom profitable. 

The plan followed by practically all the 
agricultural and orchard propositions that 
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are now flooding the country with literature, 
offering small units of from one to ten 
acres, is essentially that of farming on 
shares; for the chief feature of the selling 
contract is an agreement of the vendors to 
care for and develop the property while the 
buyer is paying for the land, and thereafter 
for a percentage of the profits. 

Many of the agricultural propositions 
which have been submitted to us are mere 
experiments with no assurance of success. 
Of this character, in particular, is the cul- 
tivation of pecan nuts. The pecan is one 
of the most important of the nut-bearing 
trees of America, but most of the pecans of 
commerce are obtained from wild, native 
trees, and the cultivation of pecans is in its 
infancy. Despite this, the mails of the 
country groan under the weight of litera- 
ture sent out by the promoters of such 
propositions. 

Only a short time before, the promoters’ 
favorite articles of exploitation were red 
apples and cherries. At a somewhat earlier 
date, it was tokay grapes. But it makes 
little or no difference what product is ex- 
ploited, for each project practically narrows 
down to a sale, at a high price, of land 
acquired at a low price, and the experi- 
mental cultivation of some article thereon, 
with the whole cost placed upon the pur- 
chaser of the land, who has no assurance of 
success. 

In most instances, it may be said that 
the promoters of these companies capitalize 
the city dweller’s ignorance of farming, 
vegetable-growing, or orcharding. The 
special and novel products of proposed cul- 
tivation appeal to the imagination, while 
the literature teems with references to enor- 
mous profits derived from luscious fruits and 
rare nuts, which excite one’s credulity. The 
reader may be familiar with wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, potatoes, cabbages, and the 
like. If so, he knows that farming is no 
easy work, nor does it pay excessive returns 
for the risks and the labor; but he probably 
knows nothing whatever about pineapples, 
oranges, or pecan nuts, and he may feel 
that unusual profits are obtained from such 
articles without great effort. 

Such is not the case, for whether it is 
pineapples or peas, there is no certainty 
that products of the soil will prove abun- 
dant and profits large. Only under very 
exceptional conditions does farming, in any 
part of the world, return great rewards with- 
out ceaseless attention and hard work. 
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In buying property from the average 
land or orchard company, the purchaser 
pays a small sum down, and gives his note 
for the balance, payable in instalments over 
a series of years. The note obligates the 
purchaser for the full amount of the pur- 
chase money, and usually contains a “ cut- 
throat” clause, to the effect that should 
there be any default in an instalment pay- 
ment, continuing, perhaps, for a period no 
longer than three months, the purchaser for- 
feits the amount already paid over as 
“liquidated damages” to the company. 

The vendors bind themselves to clear, 
cultivate, and care for the tract and the 
trees—which expenses are, of course, cov- 
ered in the high price at which the land is 
sold—and at the end of the period of cul- 
tivation, which may range from five to ten 
years, to deliver to the buyer a developed 
vineyard, orange-grove, or apple orchard, as 
the case may be. If the calculations of the 
promoters be not at fault, this should be in 
bearing. In all instances, practically, the 
titles to these small land units do not pass 
until the full price is paid or in some way 
definitely secured to the vendors; so that, 
once a man embarks in an undertaking of 
this character, he must see the experiment 
through to the end or forfeit his investment. 

We cannot say that a venture of this 
kind may not prove successful and profit- 
able. There may be persons who have gone 
in for farming or fruit-growing on this 
basis, and who are satisfied with their ex- 
periences; but we cannot recall any con- 
spicuous or long-continued success, and we 
believe that, if there have been any, they 
must be quite exceptional. 

The contracts between the vendors and 
the land-purchasers are of the “jug- 
handle” sort, in which the companies have 
a firm grip on the handle all the while. 
The purchaser supplies all the money, takes 
all the risks, and is wholly at the mercy of 
the company, both during the period of cul- 
tivation and thereafter; and this is true 
whether the project is a success or a failure. 

For example, the sellers of the land may 
carry out the terms of their agreement with 
the purchasers with scrupulous exactitude, 
and may deliver to them orchards well de- 
veloped and in bearing. Even so, it is not 
likely that the purchasers can undertake the 
care of an orchard, for that is the work of 
trained experts. Moreover, most of the 


units sold are too small to enable a man 
to establish a home on his tract and support 
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his family therefrom. In consequence, even 
if the land is brought to a successful devel- 
opment, the owner of an orchard unit will 
still find himself dependent upon others for 
the care of his trees and the marketing of 
his product. In other words, he must con- 
tinue farming on shares indefinitely, as- 
suming the risks of possible harvest failure, 
and all the losses, while in good years he 
must divide his profits with others. 

None of the land and orchard companies 
guarantee the success of the experiments 
they make with the money of other persons. 
No individual or company engaged in ag- 
riculture can do that. Their literature, 
however, is filled with tabulations of the 
number of planted trees per acre, and the 
number of years that elapse before their 
special variety of tree or plant or shrub 
comes into bearing, together with the yield 
per tree or plant or shrub, covering a series 
of years from planting. From this, the 
promoters calculate the results in dollars 
and cents, based on present prices of or- 
anges, apples, nuts, or whatever else is con- 
cerned, entirely ignoring the fact that prices 
may be vastly different ten or fifteen years 
hence. 

This method of figuring makes the result 
of the project look wonderfully profitable; 
and no doubt the computations seem con- 
vincing to inexperienced persons, but they 
are quite likely to prove fallacious. Trees 
and plants do not grow and bear and yield 
profits according to any known rules of 
arithmetic. These things are controlled by 
nature, and are subject to contingencies 
which no prospectus-writer and no expert 
agriculturist can foresee. 

The weak point in practically all land 
and orchard propositions is the fact that 
promoters make no adequate allowance for 
loss from scab, scale, fungus growth, or 
insect pests, or from fire, flood, drought, 
freezing temperature, or hurricanes, or from 
any of the unknown and _ unexplained 
causes which affect plant life. These fac- 
tors may set all estimates of development 
and profit awry, and, in fact, may ruin the 
project entirely. 


THE ASBESTOS EXPOSURE 


HIS department has already made 
two references to the International 
Asbestos Mills and Power Com- 

pany and an affiliated group of so-called 
asbestos concerns, located at or near Caspar, 
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Wyoming. We refer to the concern again, 
in consequence of the indictment of four of 
its former officers on charges of using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud. 

In our February issue we described the 
stock-jobbing activities of the promoters, 
showing how four distinct corporations— 
the company already mentioned, the North- 
western Asbestos Mills Company, the Wy- 
oming Consolidated Asbestos Company, and 
the North American Asbestos Company, 
having an aggregate capitalization of 
twenty-five million dollars — served as a 
cloak for a single enterprise. 

These concerns are the creations of one 
Abram E. or “Daddy” Minium, who for 
several years, from a central office in Den- 
ver, has been flooding the habitable globe 
with misleading literature, and _ selling, 
under one corporate name or another, as- 
bestos company shares to simple-minded in- 
vestors. When the stock of one concern 
became unmarketable, another company 
was formed. The old concern was taken 
over on a lease, or by some other arrange- 
ment, and the stock of the second company 
was offered; and so on, until the proposi- 
tion reached a stage where the International 
ostensibly controlled the entire group. 

This interesting stock-selling aggregation 
was mentioned again in our May issue, 
when, following the February exposé, the 
promoters, through various dupes or sub- 
servient tools, who had nominally succeeded 
to executive positions, called a special stock- 
holders’ meeting at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
and proceeded to exonerate themselves, their 
predecessors, and every one else connected 
with the undertaking from all charges of 
irregularity. As a ton or so of the chief 
promoters’ diluted stock was voted by an 
official largely responsible for misrepresent- 
ing the property, and as the balance was 
vested in a proxy committee of politicians 
friendly to the administration, it is not 
surprising that every whitewashing resolu- 
tion proposed was carried unanimously. 

At this meeting, when not engaged in 
vindicating the integrity of the enterprise 
and the honor of the officials, the share- 
holders devoted themselves to an arraign- 
ment of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, accusing us 
specifically of making malicious and un- 
foundeJ attacks on the financial methods of 
the concern. Furthermore, through the 
medium of various subsidized and subserv- 
ient newspapers, certain interests secured 
the publication of a lying tale that the ex- 
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posure of the Minium asbestos companies 
in this magazine was instigated by disgrun- 
tled individuals, “who prepared an article 
which was submitted to officials of the In- 
ternational Asbestos Company with the 
proposition that it would be suppressed for 
a price; otherwise, it would be sent to 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE for publication.” 

Having by their own votes exonerated 
themselves and their associates, and having 
accused us of being a party to an attempted 
extortion, the meeting adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Whereas, it appears that Munsry’s Maca- 
ZINE has published a criticism of the affairs 
and conduct of the International Asbestos 
Mills and Power Company, and it is the sense 
of this meeting that same attack was entirely 
unwarranted, and that this attack was one of 
the causes for this meeting: 

Therefore, be it resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to F. A. Munsey, with the 
request that same be given proper notice and 
afforded the same prominence in his publica- 
tion as the article above referred to. 


We are informed that this resolution was 
“carried unanimously.” If so, among those 
who approved it, and who thereby lent the 
support of their names to this stock-jobbing 
enterprise, there must apparently have been 
C. S. Thomas, former Governor of Colo- 
rado; Charles A. Johnson, former president 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce; Will- 
iam E. Mullen, former Attorney-General of 
Wyoming; W. H. Dickson, former At- 
torney-General of Colorado, who succeeded 
A. E. Minium as president of both the In- 
ternational Asbestos Mills and Power Com- 
pany and the Northwestern Asbestos Mills 
Company; and H. C. Beeler, former State 
geologist of Wyoming, and secretary of the 
two companies. 

We mention these gentlemen in compli- 
ance with the resolution, which requested 
a prominent notice of their action. In view 
of subsequent developments, we think that 
they are justly entitled to all the notoriety 
they ask. 

We may say that we never received from 
officials of the International Mills and 
Power Company, or from any one else who 
attended the special meeting at Cheyenne, 
an authenticated copy of the proceedings, or 
of the resolution, and this mention of it is 
purely voluntary on our part. Why the 
officials did not go through the form of ask- 
ing a retraction, or a publication of the pro- 
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ceedings, we do not know; but we strongly 
suspect that they withheld such action in 
consequence of their knowledge that we were 
in a position to disprove the assertion that 
we were concerned in any way with any at- 
tempted extortion. Or, possibly, at the time 
when they were whitewashing their associ- 
ates and themselves, they were aware that 
upon information supplied by us, the Post- 
Office Department was conducting a special 
investigation into the fraudulent practises 
alleged against the chief promoters of the 
enterprise. 

The investigation which we, with the 
valued assistance of others, were able to set 
in motion resulted, early in July, in the in- 
dictment, by the Federal grand jury at Den- 
ver, of Abram E. Minium, W. A. Fisher, 
S. E. Colyer, and Henry C. Beeler, on 
charges of using the mails for purposes of 
fraud in connection with the circulation of 
literature and the sale of stock of the In- 
ternational and the affiliated group of Wy- 
oming asbestos concerns. 

Of the men arrested, Minium, the chief 
schemer, is credited with having amassed 
a large fortune from the almost continuous 
performance of company-promotion and 
stock-selling. At one time Minium was 
president of both the International and the 
Northwestern, having succeeded W. A. 
Fisher in that dual capacity. As fiscal 
agent of the companies, Fisher is reported 
to have enriched himself through a “ rake- 
off,” or special commission, paid him on all 
the stock sold, no matter who sold it. As 
selling agent, Fisher was succeeded by Col- 
yer, who in the picturesque stock-selling 


literature of the company is described as “a 
live wire.” 
Beeler was secretary of the concerns. In 


reports from Denver he figures as the pliant 
tool of Minium. He it was who, at the 
stockholders’ meeting, voted Minium’s stock 
for the triumphant vindication of himself 
and his associates, against the “unwar- 
ranted attacks of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE.” 
The International Asbestos Mills and 
Power Company case has been a liberal 
education in the ways of prospectus com- 
pany promotions and stock-selling. Full 
details of the inner workings of the scheme 
were placed in our possession nearly a year 
ago by Arthur E. Seymour, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, who for a time had acted as a terri- 
torial agent for the concern. When the 


character of the enterprise was made known 
to him, Mr. Seymour severed his connection 
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with the company. At a later date he com- 
municated with this publication, volunteer- 
ing, in the interests of justice, to assist us 
or the Federal authorities in an investigation 
of its affairs. 

As an evidence of good faith, Mr. 
Seymour submitted to this publication a 
voluminous mass of material, the entire 
paraphernalia of a prospectus company 
salesman. It included his contract with the 
company, allowing him commissions of fifty 
per cent on stock sales; sketches or daily 
sales-sheets, showing that such commissions 
were actually paid; and much miscellaneous 
material of an incriminating character. 
The company actually palmed off, as an 
alleged outcropping of asbestos, a photo- 
graph of a partly melted drift of snow 
lodged in rocky interstices at the head of a 
mine shaft. Moreover, the concern, or per- 
sons connected with it, bought and exhibited 
as samples of Wyoming asbestos certain 
fine specimens of long-fiber asbestos ob- 
tained from Canadian mines. These speci- 
mens had never seen the State of Wyoming, 
and were of a variety of asbestos not found 
in the Caspar district. 

Also included with this material was 
documentary evidence that the chief pro- 
moters were not keeping faith even with 
their own associates, but were selling their 
own stock at cut-rate prices, or below the 
figures at which the company was supposed 
to maintain its treasury holdings. 

The documents were turned over by us to 
the Post-Office Department, to assist in any 
investigation of the Minium companies 
which the authorities might have in prog- 
ress, or which they might care to under- 
take. The postal authorities acted speedily, 
assigning Inspector F. A. O’Brien to the 
case, in conjunction with Inspector O. B. 
Williamson, of the Denver district, who had 
already made some preliminary inquiries. 
These officials were busily engaged in work- 
ing up the case against the concerns, and 
evidence was accumulating rapidly, at the 
very time when the company’s officials were 
giving their associates a clean bill of health, 
arraigning this publication, and hatching 
their ridiculous story of attempted extor- 
tion in connection with the exposure by 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

From later developments it would appear 
that the extortion charge was trumped up to 
break, if possible, the force of the Seymour 
disclosures, the publication of which was 
greatly feared by certain former officials 











now indicted for fraud. We were prepared 
for the story, however. Long before the 
promoters hit upon their malicious tale, Mr. 
Seymour notified us of two offers of money 
which had been made to him, if he would 
withhold certain evidence. We believed at 
the time, and still believe, that Mr. Sey- 
mour’s is the true version of the incident; 
that instead of an attempted hold-up of the 
tainted International Asbestos Company, 
certain individuals connected with Mini- 
um’s malodorous enterprise were defeated in 
an effort to purchase and suppress incrimi- 
nating documents, and thus prevent the ex- 
posure in this magazine. 

We feel that we have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on the outcome of the Inter- 
national Asbestos Mills and Power Com- 
pany case. We never doubted that it would 
result otherwise than it has, for the evi- 
dence submitted to us, and placed by us in 
the possession of the authorities, was official 
and conclusive as to irregularities within the 
companies. It was fortified by evidence 
even more damaging, if possible, concerning 
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the stock-selling methods of the group, the 
payment of unearned dividends, the meager- 
ness of commercial operations, and the like, 
obtained by the post-office inspectors. 

With the various counts in the indict- 
ments against Messrs. Minium, Fisher, Col- 
yer, and Beeler we need not concern our- 
selves. They are virtually a repetition of 
the charges made against the undertaking in 
our February article. The government’s 
case tells the same sordid story of a pros- 
pectus company flotation that has been re- 
cited over and over again. It contains all 
the familiar features of excessive capitaliza- 
tion, with huge awards of stock to the pro- 
moters, big “rake-offs” by inside cliques, 
and huge commissions, which leave nothing, 
or next to nothing, for the treasuries of the 
company, and make effective or extensive 
development impossible. Nothing is omit- 
ted from the tale, from misleading literature 
and cooked financial statements to the arbi- 
trary marking up of prices and the payment 
of alleged dividends, not earned from op- 
erations, to effect stock sales. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A REMINDER TO CORRESPONDENTS 


About three years ago the New York and Ontario Power 
Company sold a large number of five-per-cent bonds in 
this town. Can you give me any information about the 
company, and what do you think of the securities for 
investment? 

C. K. F., Yarmouth, N. S. 

It would not be difficult to give this cor- 
respondent the information he seeks, but I 
cannot do so, for his letter of inquiry does not 
conform to our requirements. Although, in 
order to protect our readers, we do not use 
their names in connection with their communi- 
cations, or in any comments we make upon 
them, we require, as an evidence of good faith, 
that all letters shall bear a written signature 
and a street or post-office address. 

This department can take no notice of 
anonymous letters, and it must treat as such 
all communications signed, as is the above, 
with initials; those bearing only typewritten 
signatures, or assumed names; and _ letters 
from large communities, where the writers 
give no street number or other proper address. 
Many readers whose inquiries have not re- 
ceived attention will find an explanation in the 
fact that they have not conformed to some one 
or other of these requirements. 

he attention of the following correspond- 
ents, in particular, is directed to the foregoing: 

J. D. C., Boston, Mass., who writes about 
the Aquila Amalgamated Mining Company 


N. N., Pittsburgh, Pa., who inquires about 
the position of a non-assenting shareholder 
in the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

M. A. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, who seeks advice 
upon his holdings in the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America. 

O. O. N., Cambridge, Mass., who is interest- 
ed in the Black Prince Copper Company. 

P. E. A., Hartford, Conn., who wants a 
“candid opinion” about the Converse Rubber 
Shoe Company. 

A. B. W., Washington, D. C., who inquires 
about the American Druggists’ Syndicate. 

H. R. R., Denver, Col., who asks whether the 
common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will advance to 88 this year. Any 
one who could answer this question correctly 
might easily make a few millions of dollars. 

A. B., Newark, N. J., who would like an 
opinion on the Blau Gas Company of Cuba. 

V. V., New York, who inquires about the 
stock of the Butterick Publishing Company—a 
subject, by the way, which we treated rather 
fully in June, rorr. 

Letters deficient in signature or proper ad- 
dress, as all the above are, usually find their 
proper destination in the waste-basket, but the 
foregoing, which are of recent date, have been 
reserved as a basis for these remarks. In or- 
der to receive any attention whatever, our 
correspondents must conform to our reason- 
able requirements, and must furnish us in their 
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letters of inquiry with the evidence of their 


good faith. 
\ GALLANT SAILOR 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


I am sending you a copy of /avesting for Prafit, which 
as you see mentions your name in connection with the 
California Consolidated Oil Company. In September, 
1910, | was attracted by the advertisements of this con- 
cern; and because the late Rear Admiral Robley D. 
Evans was president of it I bought some of the stock, Do 
you think I will recover any part of my investment? It 
was $150, and I cannot afford to lose any money. 

A. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We took occasion to say some months ago, 
that /nvesting for Profii—a house organ used 
by H. L. Barber & Co., of Chicago, in boosting 
oil and mining prospects—was, in our judg- 
ment, inappropriately named. We suggested, 
as a more fitting title, Investing for Profit and 
Loss; for the net results of buying shares of 
the character recommended by this publication 
are far more likely to appear on the debit than 
on the credit side of a ledger account. 

We receive a quantity of H. L. Barber & 
Co.’s literature, and occasionally, as in the 
present instance, some one sends us a copy of 
Investing for Profit. From the issue which 
has recently come to hand it would appear 
that the firm is displeased at our suggested 
modification of the title of their house organ, 
for a large proportion of its space, usually 
given over to booming oil, tungsten, and gold- 
items attacking 


to 


mining shares, is devoted 
Muwnsey’s MAGAZINE 

Apparently as part of an effort to break the 
force of our warnings concerning oil-company 
shares, Investing for Profit carries one article 
under the heading: 


WHICH SHALL WE BELIEVE—ADMIRAL EVANS, 
OR MUNSEY’'S? 
What appears under the above caption is 


merely a reprint of a news item, published in 
a Chicago newspaper fully a year before it was 
reprinted in Jnvesting for Profit. It deals with 
Admiral Evans's investment in oil, and his 
election to the presidency of the California 
Consolidated Oil Company. Of all things con- 
ceivable, we cannot understand why H. L,. 
Barber & Co. should select this item, for we 
know of nothing in the entire history of oil- 
company promotion which so completely justi- 
fies our position, or which is better -calculated 
to influence the public against purchasing 
shares of the type sold by H. L. Barber & Co. 
than Admiral Evans’s experience in California 
Oil. 

We are well aware that many people bought 
oil stock on the strength of Admiral Evans's 
association with the oil industry; but can it be 
that any does not know the 
tragedy of that association? Is it possible that 


possible one 


any one, even a dealer in prospectus company 
shares, can be so lost to the decencies of things 
as to use as an argument for the purchase of 
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oil stock the fact that the gallant sea-fighter 
made a small investment in such an under- 
taking ? 

The writer has in his possession a personal 
letter from Admiral Evans, written not long 
before his death, concerning some features of 
his association with the California Consoli- 
dated Oil Company. In this letter he thanked 
us for certain information which we gave him. 
He also sent to this office an intimate friend, 
fully acquainted with all the details of the 
transaction, with authority to explain it to us. 
In consequence, we have evidence to support 
us in saying that if he were alive, no one would 
more earnestly indorse our attitude in warning 
unsuspecting persons against the shares of un- 
developed or incompleted oil propositions. 

The California Consolidated Oil Company 
was a stock-jobbing enterprise. It was a 
realization of the fact that he had been duped 
himself, and that his name had been used as a 
snare to trick and deceive others, that broke 
Admiral Evans’s heart and hastened his end. 
For the disaster$ to the company he was not 
responsible. He protested against the manner 
in which his name was used, but in vain—or, 
at least, without success—until the mischief 
had been done; and then those who misled him 
sought to make his name, great in our naval 
history, bear the odium of their own mis- 
representations and devious ways. 

This was one of the great tragedies of il- 
legitimate finance, comparable in our own 
recollection only with a similar tragedy that 
clouded the last days of a great general and a 
President of the United States, Ulysses S. 


Grant. Those acquainted with its details know 
that Admiral Evans was as innocent as a 
child. That, in fact, was the source of all the 


trouble. How could it be otherwise, when one 
considers the make-up of the man? A brave, 
honest, open, trustful character, but inexperi- 
enced in business matters, Admiral Evans be- 
lieved in other men. He believed all men to 
be honest as he himself was honest. It is the 
way with brave and honest men. They are 
unsuspecting; they are not up to tricks; they 
are wholly unable to cope with the trickiest 
of all men in the community—the promoters 
and of get-rich-quick com- 
panies. 

Admiral Evans could maneuver a fleet and 
fight a battle-ship, and he knew no fear in the 
face of the foe; but who can guard against 
treachery, and who can combat with hidden 
enemies? It was to such a force as this that 
Admiral Evans struck his flag, for he was a 
man deceived. 

We do not believe that our correspondent 
stands any chance of recovering a cent from 
his investment in California Consolidated Oil. 
The shareholders, who number more than two 
thousand, have met several times to consider 
the matter of going on with the enterprise; but 


“fiscal agents” 
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after the last meeting in New York, it. was 
announced that the scheme would have to be 
abandoned. The committee reported that it 
was impossible to sufficient funds to 
exercise certain options on constituent prop- 
erties, and they would have to be surrendered. 

It is said that the shareholders paid more 
than half a million dollars for stock, but it 
appears that most of this, as usual, went to 
“fiscal agents.” The chairman of the meeting 
reported that but twenty-nine dollars remained 
in the treasury, and this was taken by all 
present as a signal for ringing down the cur- 
tain on a pathetic tragedy. 


raise 


FIFTY THOUSAND TO INVEST 

Will you please tell me how to invest $50,000 in safe, 
marketable securities? Give the actual names of stocks, 
with rates of interest. 

M. E. P., Toronto, Canada. 

We do not believe that a person who has 
fifty thousand dollars to invest, whether he 
earned the money himself or came by it 
through inheritance, stands in need of elemen- 
tary advice. We should hesitate to select a 
list of securities for an investment of such 
considerable magnitude, unless we knew a 
great deal about the investor and the special 
circumstances of his case. 

We have repeatedly explained that, aside 
from very high-grade savings-bank and trustee 
investments, a security which is suitable for 
one person may not be at all proper for an- 
other. We have no special knowledge of this 
inquirer; and as he lives in another country, 
where different laws and different considera- 
tions may govern, we believe the best advice 
we can give him is to take his proposition to 
some reputable banker or bond-dealer, and to 
be guided by the latter’s expert knowledge and 
suggestions. 

We believe an investor would be very fool- 
ish indeed if he put as large a sum as fifty 
thousand dollars wholly into stocks, if that 
was all the money he had, and if he had 
reached a time of life where it might be diffi- 
cult to accumulate another fortune. If a 
Canadian investor feels disposed to purchase 
American issues, he might, we think, safely 
place a portion of his fund in good industrial 
preferred stocks and standard railway issues. 
If, however, he would be sure of his principal, 
he should diversify his investment, and the 
major portion of it should go into bonds, 
mortgages, or other secured obligations. 

A man actively engaged in business or a 
profession, with a reasonable expectancy of 
twenty-five years or so of life, might find it 
to his advantage to divide a fund of fifty thou- 
sand dollars into eight parcels, and to invest it 
in about equal amounts in well secured rail- 
way bonds, netting about four and three- 
quarters per cent; semi-speculative railway 
bonds, returning about five and one-half per 
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cent; industrial corporation bonds, yielding 
between five and six per cent; public-service 
corporation giving about the same 
yield; real-estate mortgages or bonds, return- 
ing from five to five and one-half per cent; 
municipal bonds, netting from four and one- 
half to five per cent; industrial preferred 
stocks, paying from six to seven per cent; and 
good railway and industrial stocks, giving, at 
present prices, from five to six per cent. 

The foregoing is by no means the highest 
type of investment, but it should meet the re- 
quirements of the average business man, for it 
contains enough that is semispeculative, and 
likely to enhance in value, to render it of in- 
terest to him, together with much that is 
secure; and the range of securities is widely 
enough diversified to minimize the risks. 

As investment capital is worth more the 
world over—that is, as the old-style bond is 
showing a tendency to decline, and its income 
yield to lengthen—it is preferable for an in- 
vestor, at present, to avoid issues of very long 
maturity and those selling at high premiums. 
Short-term obligations and good bonds of a 
maturity not too remote, selling at a slight 
discount, are likely to prove more stable, or to 
depreciate less, than very long-time issues, if 
the readjustment in investment return is des- 
tined to proceed much further. 


bonds, 


AN EPIC OF CANDY 


Is Franklin's Incorporated a desirable investment for a 
fund of $500? I am sending the literature, and I would 
like to know if the estimates of profits from candy-manu- 
facturing are accurate. Please let me know something 
about the concern and those interested in it. 

O. H. F., Los Angeles, Cal. 


I would appreciate an opinion of the United Confec- 
tionery Companies, in which I am invited to invest. The 
stock, par value one dollar, can be bought now at fifty 
cents a share, but it is going to advance shortly, so I 
would like an early answer. 

J. H. B., Columbus, Ohio. 

The propostions, which are the basis of the 
above inquiries, have much in common. Both, 
for instance, are sweet and sugary, and both 
are promoted by philanthropists bent on en- 
riching mankind through tremendous profits 
derived from the manufacture and sale of 
candy. 

Franklin’s Incorporated is a New York en- 
terprise, capitalized for $650,000 in shares of 
$10 par. The concern is selling stock through 
the fiscal agency of N. A. Brown & Co., for the 
ostensible purpose of building a factory and 
enlarging the business. The company cannot 
compute its profits on “the customary com- 
mercial basis of four, five, six, or even ten 
per cent,” but figures them on a_ standard 
“peculiar to the candy business of one hun- 
dred, two hundred, three hundred, and even 
five hundred per cent.” These the prospectus 


notes are “truly sweet profits”—so sweet, in- 
deed, that one wonders why the promoters 
part with any of them. 
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The United Confectionery Companies deal 
with a different end of the candy business. 
The concern has an authorized capital of 
$1,500,000. Its fiscal agent, C. J. Stillson, of 
Chicago, is flooding the land with literature, 
offering common stock at fifty cents a share, 
par value one dollar, in order to establish a 
chain of wholesale houses in the middle West. 
The concern claims to have five establishments 
in operation, and it gives what purport to be 
pictures of them; but in one instance, at least, 
the cut of an ornate structure in an Ohio city 
is not that of the obscure building actually 
occupied. No mention is made of its han- 
dling the product of Franklin’s Incorporated, 
but that may develop in the future—who can 
tell ? 

The United Confectionery Companies are 
not backward in claiming big profits from 
candy-jobbing, but their appealing booklets— 

Sweet Sixteen” and “Who, Where, and 
What We Are ”—are not specific as to rates. 
The promoters assert that they have the best 
end of the candy businss, inasmuch as both 
manufacturer and retailer must face losses 
from time to time. Why a jobber is immune, 
if a retailer and a manufacturer may fail, does 
not appear quite clear. This reference to a 
possible loss to manufacturers is interesting, 
however, for the promoters of Franklin’s In- 
corporated give no hint that a candy nianu- 
facturer can fail. The literature of Franklin’s 
deals only with his sure success and marvelous 





profits. 

One interesting point of difference between 
these two companies is that while Franklin’s 
Incorporated bases its roseate hopes wholly 
upon the fact that other candy concerns have 
made big money, the United Confectionery 
Companies pin their faith on other things. 
They believe that they will be prosperous be- 
cause they use a cabalistic term in their cor- 
porate title. The prospectus says “the word 
‘United’ seems always to stand for success 
and consequent big earnings.” Another reason 
why the Confectionery Companies should be 
profitable, according to the prospectus, is found 
in the fact that a shoe-shop, a five-and-ten- 
cent store, a tobacco company, a dry-goods 
concern, a tea corporation, and a cheap restau- 
rant, have succeeded in business. 

The personal note enters largely into the 
literature of Franklin’s Incorporated, which 
seems to be more appealing than that of the 
United Confectionery Companies. President 
Floyd N. Franklin takes you into his confi- 
dence, and tells you much about himself and 
some other members of his family. You be- 
come familiar with his life story. You hear 
of his past achievements, his present perform- 
ances, and his future hopes and aspirations. 

A curious mixture of devout utterance and 
runs through Franklin's 


oriental romance 


literature. Among other things you are amazed 
to read that the enterprise is a 


* God-given 
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small 


whose 


opportunity” to build, from out a 
nucleus, “a mighty candy 
tentacles will reach out all over the world, 
wherever sweets are sold.” 

In telling his life story —and incidentally 
putting forth f 


oct pus, 


stock - selling literature for 
Franklin’s Incorporated — President Franklin 
has written also the epic of candy. From him 
you learn that “when eaten and transformed 
into heat, energy, and food,” candy becomes a 
force “ mightier than Niagara.” But what, he 
adds, is this “compared with its esthetic 
value?” 

Then Mr. Franklin borders on the poetical, 
and launches forth in this sweet and sugary 
rhapsody on candy: 


Who can measure by pound weight the solid, smcary 
oy it brings to the child; the tender heart-beats of the 
young girl when conveyed as a gift from her lover: or the 
happy contentment of the wife at the thoughtfulness of 
the husband? 


You learn, furthermore, that “candy is but 
a text to a sermon, which is enjoyed by all the 
human race,” and that “ confectioners are truly 
ministers of universal pleasure.” So it would 
seem that there is a pleasing side to an octo- 
pus, if it be of a saccharine variety. 

Napoleon was a man of destiny—a believer 
in fate and lucky days. So it appears, is Floyd 
N. Franklin, for he says: ; 

April 14, 1910, looms large on the horizon of my life 
Fate exercised a very strong tendency to advance my 
interests on that day. 

The events were portentous. Mr. Franklin 
was “having a chop and a baked apple” for 
luncheon —in a restaurant, which was des- 
troyed by fire nearly two years later—when 
some one introduced him to N. A. Brown, who 
immediately impressed him “as being of that 
masterful type of men who have helped create 
the great industries of this country.” Some- 
where between the chop and the baked apple, 
apparently, Mr. Franklin was “hit right be- 
tween the eyes.” It was not Mr. Brown, but 
“an idea” that struck him thus, on the bridge 
of the nose, and for some time after he con- 
fesses he was “ visibly excited,” and “ champed 
on the bit.” 

His agitation, it appears, grew out of a 
casual remark by Mr. Brown that there was 
“a big opportunity lying around loose, for 
some one to jump into the candy business and 
make big money, offering the shares of the 
company for public subscription.” Such was 
the inception of Franklin’s Incorporated. 
Should the concern grow into the “ mighty 
candy octopus” that Mr. Franklin sees in his 
mind’s eye, it is clear that the shareholders will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the chop and the 
baked apple, which drew these master minds 
together. 

Franklin knew something about candy-ma- 
king and Brown knew something about 


selling. According to the Financial World, the 
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latter had served a valuable apprenticeship in 
that calling with the United Wireless Com- 
pany, the Colorado Yule Marble Company, 
and the Funding Company of America. What 
so simple, then, when they came together, that 
they should join forces to sell stock and form 
a candy company, or form a candy company 
and sell stock? 

Recent circulars dwell enthusiastically upon 
the concern’s progress. There is only a little 
more stock of the present offering of ten thou- 
sand shares for sale, and President Franklin 
takes occasion to return thanks to the share- 
holders, for “ their financial and spiritual help,” 
which has been “an inspiration” to him. 
Each prospective shareholder receives a pic- 
ture of a “proposed new home,” and there is 
a reference to certain religious exercises, 
which attended the breaking of ground for a 
factory building. By some strange oversight, 
the location of the structure is omitted from 
the illustration and from the circular, but Mr. 
Franklin draws a pleasing picture of himself, 
“with spade in hand, and with the holy invoca- 
tion of Rev. Kent ringing in my ears,” turn- 
ing the first shovelful of earth. 

It must have been a truly happy occasion. 
“Brother Brown” was there, and the circular 
speaks also of “ Brother Polley.” Perhaps, in 
order to maintain the sanctimonious atmos- 
phere which recently has been injected into the 
literature of this concern, N. A. Brown & Co., 
in a letter transmitting the circular, mention 
Mr. Franklin as “a holy terror” when it 
comes to getting things started. 

Our correspondents ask our advice on put- 
ting money into these candy propositions. For 
all that Franklin’s Incorporated and the United 
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Confectionery Companies promise big returns, . 


we do not recommend them for investment. 
Both concerns are in the development stage, 
and, as such, are wholly speculative. Neither 
makes any pretense of submitting, with their 
stock-offerings, a verified balance-sheet, an in- 
ventory, or an income account. Their esti- 
mates of prospective profits are supported by 
nothing more considerable than extravagant 
statements and assertions of what other men 
have accomplished in other enterprises, some 
of which are not even remotely associated with 
the manufacture and sale of candy. Moreover, 
I would buy no shares in any prospectus com- 
pany without knowing how much of each dol- 
lar was intercepted by the fiscal agent for com- 
missions, and how much reached the treasury 
to support the enterprise. 

Whether Franklin’s Incorporated, with its 
assumption of religious fervor, will justify Mr. 
Franklin's belief that it is “a God-given op- 
portunity ” to build “a mighty candy octopus, 
whose tentacles will reach all over the world,” 
I cannot say. His is a neat figure of speech, 
particularly when used in connection with a 
company in the course of development. A true 
octopus has eight arms, or tentacles, and each 
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tentacle is provided with two rows of suckers, 
to a number varying from one hundred to six 
hundred, so that the creature obtains its sub- 
stance, and waxes fat, through anywhere from 
eight hundred to forty-eight hundred suckers. 
Picture, if you can, the numbers of suckers 
necessary to support a “candy octopus, whose 
tentacles will reach all over the world”! 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


I own some common stock of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which I have always thought a safe investment: but 
of late the monthly statements show such heavy decreases 
in earnings that I am getting a little anxious. I should be 
very much obliged if you will give me your opinion of the 
road and of the safety of the investment. 

C,. C. R., Toronto, Canada. 


Like many other railroads of the country, 
the earnings of the Illinois Central have been 
adversely affected by a combination of circum- 
stances, such as somewhat diminished business, 
an unusually severe winter, floods, strikes, the 
high cost of labor and material, and the like. 
There is no ground in this, however, for un- 
due anxiety. Railways, like other enterprises, 
have their lean years and their fat years, and a 
person who buys corporation stocks for an in- 
vestment should realize that business cannot 
be uniformly favorable. If he continues with 
the company, he must expect to share in its ill 
fortunes as well as in its good fortunes. 

If our correspondent’s idea of safety hinges 
upon a question of the company’s solvency, he 
may rest assured that his investment in Illinois 
Central is perfectly safe, for there is no likeli- 
hood of a default or bankruptcy. It is a 
different matter if he has in mind the market 
price of the stock and the maintenance of the 
dividend rate. The company is not now earn- 
ing the full seven-per-cent dividend, and unless 
its business improves materially it may not be 
able to pay it. 

If the management sees no immediate pros- 
pect of better earnings, it should not continue 
the seven-per-cent rate, for the payment of 
unearned dividends is the rock upon which 
many a corporation has split. A good com- 
pany, however, is justified in drawing upon its 
surplus to maintain dividends, even when not 
earned in full, if the management feels assured 
that the diminished earnings are due to special 
circumstances which will speedily pass away. 

If the Illinois Central dividend should be cut 
to six or five per cent, such action might affect 
the stock adversely, but in all probability any 
decline would be less considerable than the 
“bear” element in Wall Street would have 
you believe, and in all events it would be but 
a temporary affair. The stock of this corpora- 
tion is closely held among a widely diversified 
group of investors, and it is not likely that 
any large number of them would sell their 
shares on a dividend reduction. They would 
realize that sound business judgment in- 
fluenced the action, and they would know that 
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the rate would be restored when the company’s 
earnings warranted its reestablishment. 

The Illinois Central has a fine record. It 
has earned and paid dividends consecutively 
for forty-nine years, and I see no likelihood, 
for many years to come, of any break in this 
long continuity of disbursements, though natu- 
rally all the payments may not be on a basis of 
seven per cent annually. 


COUPON AND REGISTERED BONDS 


Will you kindly explain the difference between a 
“coupon” and a “ bearer" bond? Can a bond be reg- 
istered by its number, without the name of the owner 
being known to the issuing corporation? If so, in the 
event of loss, theft or destruction, could not the holder 
cause the cancellation of the bond on the corporate books 
and have a new bond issued tohim? Or what, if any there 
be, is the method by which the owner of a bearer bond 
can protect himself under such circumstances? 

E. McC., Ogden, Utah. 

In asking an explanation of the difference 
between a “coupon” and a “bearer” bond, 
this correspondent is inquiring about a dis- 
tinction which does not exist. Practically all 
bonds are made payable, as to both principal 
and interest, “to the bearer, or, if registered, 
to the registered holder,” and this wording 
properly classifies such securities as “ bearer” 
and “ registered” bonds. “ Bearer” bonds are 
issued customarily, if not always, in coupon 
form, and for this reason they are generally 
known as “coupon bonds.” A registered bond 
has no coupon sheets. 

The owner of a bearer bond obtains his in- 
terest by cutting off the proper coupon, on 
the specified interest date, and collecting it 
through his bank. The holder of a registered 
bond receives his interest in the form of a 
check, sent him by the corporation, which has 
the record of the ownership of the bond and 
its precise number, together with his address, 
entered in its books. The name of an owner 
always appears on such a bond. So far as the 
corporation is concerned, it is the bond of the 
registered holder, and the principal and in- 
terest are payable to him alone. 

The owner of a bearer bond of an im- 
portant company may usually have his security 
registered “as to principal,” while retaining its 
coupon form. This secures the payment of 
the principal to an individual, and furnishes 
the owner some protection in the event of 
loss, theft, or destruction, inquired about by 
our correspondent. But this registration is 
in the name of the holder of the bond, not by 
the number of the bond; and the name is in- 
dorsed on the bond, which somewhat affects 
its marketability. A bearer bond registered 
“as to principal” is not, however, a “ regis- 
tered” bond in the usual sense of the word. 
It still has coupon sheets attached, and the 
owner collects his interest by cashing these 
specific contracts of payment on their respect- 
ive due dates. Such a security is known as a 


“ registerable” bond. 
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It is no easy matter for the holder of a 
bearer bond, unregistered as to principal, to 
replace the security if destroyed or stolen. In 
the first instance, he would have to prove 
that he owned such a bond, and that it was 
destroyed. Presumptively, a bearer bond is the 
property of the man who holds it. If it has 
passed out of the possession of the rightful 
owner, it might require a vexatious lawsuit to 
prove that it was not lawfully in the possession 
of an innocent third party. Before replacing 
a lost or destroyed bond, the issuing corpora- 
tion would probably require a bond of in- 
demnity from the claimant. 

In consequence of such possibilities, prudent 
investors always register a bearer bond as to 
principal, if it is possible to do so. 


RESTITUTION BY SHARPERS 


Granting that all promoters are not wilful swindlers, 
and that some who have been unlucky in one enterprise 
may have made good in others, there must be a few who, 
in the course of time, have accumulated a handsome pile 
of predatory wealth. Now my question is this, and your 
experience or that of your readers may answer it: 

Has any one ever heard of a promoter who, after striking 
it rich, postponed the buying of a country home anda 
motor till he had indemnified some of the widows or sim- 
ple-minded investors, who trusted him in less fortunate 
undertakings ? 

If such a case ever occurred, should it not receive the 
publicity of your columns, and is not a Carnegie medal a 
fit reward for such Quixotic honesty ? 

O. G., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Personally I do not know of a single case 
where a promoter of dubious companies has 
made restitution to the victims of one failure, 
from the proceeds of a successful flotation. If 
the above question can be answered, it must 
be by some reader who has a greater familiari- 
ty with the methods of illegitimate financiers 
than I have, or whose experience has been 
different to that of most investors in pros- 
pectus company shares. 

I have known a few isolated cases where 
promoters and fiscal agents have bought back 
stock and returned money to “ squawks.” The 
“squawk,” in the nomenclature of fiscal 
agents, promoters, bucket-shop keepers, and 
others of the financial underworld, are 
“suckers ” who protest vigorously against be- 
ing swindled. “Suckers” usually accept their 
losses calmly, for no other course is open to 
them. Some men, however, set up a fearful 
outcry on finding themselves robbed, and 
threaten criminal prosecutions unless they get 
their money back. These are the “ squawks,” 
and once in a while promoters and _ fiscal 
agents, who have not yet had jail experience, 
buy their silence with money. 

There are, of course, countless cases of pro- 
moters who go through the pretense of ma- 
king restitution to their victims. In fact, this 
is a regular feature of the fraudulent stock- 
selling business. A successful stock swindler 
is an expert psychologist. From the simple 
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fact that a man has bought shares from him, 
he knows that the individual is either wholly 
inexperienced, highly impressionable, or men- 
tally deficient. 

Having plundered his dupe once, the sharper 
feels that he can trick and rob him again. He 
writes a sorrowful letter, explaining his deep 
regret that the mine, or the oil company, or 
the concern exploiting a patented device, did 
not turn out well. The promoter sympathizes 
with the unfortunate “ sucker.” He knows how 
the victim feels, for he, too, has lost money; 
but he will do what he can to assist a man 
who .trusted him, and in the end he usually 
offers stock in some new company—a most 
promising enterprise, of course—in exchange 
for old shares. 

The plan serves a double purpose. The vic- 
tim thinks he is dealing with an honest man, 
and is thrown off his guard; the swindler gets 
some of the evidence of his criminal stock-sale 
out of the way. A variation may be worked, 
through some alleged reorganization of the 
company, or some proposed combination with 
other companies. In either case, in course of 
time, the “sucker” will receive a proposition 
to buy more stock, or pay an assessment; and 
the trick may be repeated over and over again. 

This is the only form of restitution that I 
know of among promoters of doubtful com- 
panies. It merely passes the victim on from 
one swindle to another. 





PERILS OF SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE 


I see that the Industrial Savings and Loan Association, 
with offices in the Times Building, New York City, has 
failed. 1 had $600 in it, my savings from hard work taking 
in boarders. Can you tell me if there is any possibility of 
recovering a part at least of my money, and if I can do 
anything myself in this matter ? 

Mrs. E. A. T., Red Cloud, Minn, 


I would appreciate very much your letting me know 
your opinion as to the prospects of the bondholders of 
the New York Mortgage Company getting their money. 
I own $400 in first mortgage certificates issued by the 
concern, which I see has been closed by the New York 
superintendent of banks. 


F. W. E., Mobile, Ala. 

We have had many inquiries concerning the 
Industrial Savings and Loan Association and 
its alter ego, or subsidiary, the New York 
Mortgage Company, both before and since 
their recent failures. We are pleased to record, 
after an inspection of our files for more than 
two years past, that many readers who have 
written to us concerning these undertakings 
have received cautionary information in reply, 
which has probably saved, in the aggregate, a 
large sum of money. 

We cannot, of course, anticipate the outcome 
of a receivership, or inform those who invested 
in the Industrial Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, the New York Mortgage Company, or 
the Columbia Real Estate Company — which 
were related enterprises, and are al! in the 
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same boat—how they will fare. We believe, 
however, that they will in time recover some- 
thing from the investment; though unless 
some special arrangement is made with an- 
other company to take over the assets, or re- 
organize the enterprise, it may be a long and 
dreary wait before the affairs are finally 
wound up, for unimproved suburban property 
is slow of sale. 

We doubt if a post-mortem over these com- 
panies would serve any very good purpose; 
but the closing up of three concerns by the 
banking superintendent of the State empha- 
sizes a caution repeatedly given by this de- 
partment, which is that a building and loan 
association conducted on a national plan does 
not offer the same degree of security as a 
regular savings-bank. Nor is an institution of 
this character to be compared, in point of 
safety, with a well-officered and well-managed 
building and loan association which operates 
locally. A member of a local association may 
know his officers and fellow members, may be- 
come fully acquainted with its operations, and 
may ascertain the character of the property 
and buildings which secure its funds. 

The Industrial Savings and Loan Company 
advertised and circularized widely, and bid 
higher rates for money than an established 
savings-bank could offer. In effect, the com- 
pany purchased the money of its depositors 
and employed the funds in another enterprise 
under its control—the Columbia Real Estate 
Company, which has been developing a suburb 
called Grantwood, on the New Jersey side of 
the Hudson, opposite Grant’s Tomb. A large 
amount of money which small investors de- 
posited with the loan company went into this 
enterprise, and is thus locked up in undevelop- 
ed vacant land, or in lots and plots in the proc- 
ess of development. 

The New York Mortgage Company appears 
to have operated in much the same fashion, 
selling mortgages or mortgage certificates on 
the property and buildings erected on the Co- 
lumbia Real Estate Company's tract, and thus 
loaning the money to that enterprise. 

The principal cause of the difficulties of this 
interrelated group can be traced to investments 
in unimproved or only partly improved sub- 
urban property. That, too, was the reason of 
the recent failure of the New York Central 
Realty Company, which advertised and sold 
unsecured debentures and accumulative bonds 
to investors. 

Readers disposed toward the securities of 
real-estate companies should always ascertain 
if the property is independently appraised, 
whether it is city or suburban, whether it is 
improved or unimproved, and whether the 
bonds are secured mortgages or merely de- 
bentures. Undeveloped property brings no re- 
turn, but is a heavy burden to a company and 
a fruitful source of real-estate bankruptcies. 
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THE HOLLOW OF HER HAND’ 
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XXX VIII—( continued) 


station to the small hotel off Tra- 

falgar Square. There were no 
rooms to be had. It was the week of Ascot, 
and the city was still crowded with people 
who awaited only the royal sign to break 
the fetters that bound them to London. 

Somewhat perturbed, she allowed him to 
escort her to several hotels of a like char- 
acter. Failing in each case, she was in 
despair. At last she plucked up the cour- 
age to say to him, not without constraint 
and embarrassment: : 

“T think, Brandon, if you were to allow 
me to apply alone to one of these places, 
I could get in without much trouble.” 

“Good Heavens!” he gasped, going very 
red with dismay. “What a fool I—” 

“T’ll try the Savoy,” she said quickly, 
and then laughed at him. His face was 
the picture of distress. 

“T shall come for you at eight,” he said, 
stopping the taxi. “Good-by till then.” 

He got out and gave directions to the 
chauffeur. Then he did a very strange 
thing. He hailed another taxi, and, climb- 
ing in, started off in the wake of the two 
women. From a point of vantage near the 
corridor leading to the “American bar,” 
he saw Hetty sign her slips and move off 
toward the lift. Whereupon, seeing that 
she was quite out of the way, he approached 
the manager’s office and asked for accom- 
modations. 

“Nothing left, sir.” 

“Not a thing?” 

“Everything has been taken for weeks, 
sir. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry, too. I had hoped you might 
have something left for a friend who ex- 
pects to stop here—a Miss Castleton.” 


Beton drove with Hetty from the 


“Miss Castleton has just applied. We 
could not give her anything.” 

“Eh?” 

“We could only let her have rooms until 
eight o’clock this evening. We were more 
than pleased to offer them to her for a few 
hours, although they are reserved for par- 
ties coming down from Liverpool to-night.” 

Booth tried the Cecil, and got a most 
undesirable room. Calling up the Savoy 
on the telephone, he got her room. The 
maid answered. She informed him that 
Miss Castleton had just that instant gone 
out, and would not return before seven 
o'clock. 

“TI suppose she will not remove her 
trunks from the station until she finds a 
permanent place to lodge,” he suggested. 
“Can I be of any service?” 

“T think not, sir. She left no word, sir.” 

He hung up the receiver, and straight- 
way dashed over to the Savoy, hoping to 
catch her before she left the hotel. Just 
inside the door he came to an abrupt stop. 
She was at the news and ticket booth in 
the lobby, closely engaged in conversation 
with the clerk. Presently the latter took 
up the telephone, and, after a brief con- 
versation with some one at the other end, 
turned to Hetty and nodded his head; 
whereupon she nodded her own adorable 
head, and began the search for her purse. 

Booth edged around to an obscure spot, 
and saw her pay for and receive something 
in return. 

“By Jove!” he said to himself, amazed. 

She passed near him, without seeing him, 
and went out into the court. He watched 
her turn into the Strand. 

When the night boat from Dover to Calais 
slipped away from her moorings that eve- 
ning, Hetty Castleton and her maid were 
on board, with all their bags and trunks, 


* Copyright in the United States, 1912. by George Barr McCutcheon—All rights reserved 
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THE 


and Brandon Booth was supposed to be 
completely at sea in the heart of London 
town. 

The night was fog-laden and dripping, 
and the crossing promised to be unpleasant. 
Wrapped in a thick sea-ulster, Hetty sat 
huddled up in the lea of the deck-house, 
sick at heart and miserable. She re- 
proached herself for the scurvy trick she 
was playing on Brandon; she reviled her- 
self, and yet pitied herself. After all, she 
was doing him a good turn in forcing him 
to despise her for the shameless way in 
which she treated his devotion, his fair- 
ness, his loyalty. He would be happier in 
the end for the brief spasm of pain and 
disgust he was to experience in this second 
revelation of her unworthiness. 

Crouching there in the shadow, with the 
fog-horn chortling hoarsely over her shabby 
trick—so it seemed to Hetty—she stared 
back at the misty glow of the pier, and 
tried to pierce the distance that lay between 
her and the lights o’ London, so many 
leagues away. Oh, it was a detestable 
thing she had done! Her poor heart ached 
for him. She could almost see the despair, 
the bewilderment in his honest eyes as he 
sat in his room, hours after the discovery 
of her flight, defeated, betrayed, dis- 
illusioned. 

There were but few people crossing. 
Sailors stood by the rail, peering into the 
fog, but it seemed to her that no one else 
was afoot on board the steamer. Already 
the boat was beginning to show signs of 
the uneasy trip ahead. 

Many fog-horns, far and near, were 
barking their lugubrious warnings; the 
choppy waves were slashing against the 
vessel with a steady beat; the shaking of 
the ship increased as it plunged deeper 
into the cross-seas. But she had no thought 
of the steamer, the Channel, or the perils 
that surrounded her. Her mind was back 
in London, with her heart, and there was 
nothing ahead of her save the dread of to- 
morrow’s sunlight. z 

She was a good sailor. A dozen times, 
perhaps, she nad crossed the English Chan- 
nel, in fair weather and foul, and never 
with discomfort. Her maid, she knew, was 
in for a wretched brawl with the waves, 
but Hetty was too wise a sailor to think of 
trying to comfort the unhappy creature. 
Misery does not always love company. 

A tall man came shambling down the 
narrow space along the rail, and stopped 
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directly in front of her. She started in 
alarm as he stretched out his hand to sup- 
port himself against the deck-house. As 
he leaned forward, he laughed. 

“You were thinking of me, Hetty,” said 
the man. 

For a long time she stared at him, trans- 
fixed; and then, with a low moan, she cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. 

“Ts it true? Is ita dream?” she sobbed. 

He dropped down beside her and gath- 
ered her in his strong, eager arms. 

“You were thinking of me, weren’t you? 
And reproaching yourself, and hating your- 
self for running away like this? I thought 
so! Well, you might just as well try to 
dodge the smartest detective in the world 
as to give me the slip now, darling!” 

“You—you spied on me?” she cried, in 
muffled tones. 

She lay very limp in his arms. 

“T did,” he confessed, without shame. 
“Gad, when I think of what I might be 
doing at this moment, if I hadn’t found 
you out in time! Think of me back there 
in London, racing about like a madman, 
searching for you in every—” 

“Please, please!” she implored. 

“But luck was with me. You can’t get 
away, Hetty. I sha’n’t let you out of my 
sight again. I'll camp in front of your 
door, and you'll see me wither and die of 
sleeplessness, for one or the other of my 
eyes will always be open.” 

“Oh, I am so tired, so miserable!” she 
murmured. 

“Poor little sweetheart!” 

“T wish you would hate me.” 

“Lie where you are, dearest, and — 
forget!” 

“If I only could—forget!” 

“Rest. I will hold you tight and keep 
you warm. We’re in for a nasty crossing, 
but it is paradise for me. I am mad with 
the delight of having you here, holding 
you close to me, feeling you in my arms. 
The wilder the night the better, for I am 
wild with the joy of it all. I love you! 
I love you!” 

He strained her closer to him in a sort 
of paroxysm. She was quiet for a long 
time. Then she breathed into his ear: 

“You will never know how much I was 
longing for you, Brandon, and in the midst 
of it all you came! It is like a fairy story, 
and, oh, I shall always believe in fairies!” 

All about them were the sinister sounds 
of the fog—the hoots, the growls and groans 
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of lost things in the swirl of the North Sea 
current, creeping blindly through the guide- 
less mist. To both of them the night had 
a strangely symbolic significance. Whither 
were they drifting, and where lay the un- 
seen port? 

A huge liner from one of the German 
ports slipped across their bows with hoarse 
blasts of warning. ‘They saw the misty 
glow of her lights for an instant; then, even 
as they drew the sharp breath of fear, the 
night resumed its mantle, and their own 
little vessel seemed to come to life again 
after the shock of alarm. Its engines 
throbbed the faster, just as the heart-beats 
quicken when reaction sets in. 

A long time afterward, the throbbing 
ceased; bell-buoys whistled and clanged 
about them; the sea suddenly grew calm 
and lifeless; they slid over it as if it were 
a quivering sheet of ice. Lights sneaked 
out of the fog and approached with stealthy 
swiftness. Bells rang below and above 
them; sailors sprang up from everywhere. 
The rattling of chains and the thumping of 
heavy luggage took the place of that steady, 
monotonous beat of the engines. 

People began to infest the deck, limp and 
groaning, harassed but voiceless. A mighty 
sigh seemed to envelop the whole ship—a 
sigh of relief. 

Then it was that these two arose stiffly 
from their sheltered bench and gave heed 
to the things that were about them. 

The Channel was behind them. 

XXXIX 

THEY journeyed to Paris by the night 
mail. He was waiting for her on the plat- 
form when she descended from the wagon- 
lit in the Gare du Nord. Sleepy passengers 
crowded with them into the customs de- 
partment. She, alone among them all, was 
smiling brightly, as if the world could be 
sweet at an hour when, by all odds, it 
should be sleepiest. 

“IT was up and on the lookout for you 
at Amiens,” he declared, as they walked off 
together. “You might have got off there, 
you know,” he added, with a wry grin. 

“J shall not run away from you again, 
Brandon,” she said earnestly. “I promise, 


on my honor.” 

“By Jove,” he cried, “that’s a relief!” 
Then he broke into a happy laugh. 

“T shall go to the Ritz,” she said, after 
her effects had been examined and were 
ready for release. 
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“I thought so,” he announced calmly. 
“I wired for rooms before I left London.” 
“Really, this is ridic—” 

“Don’t frown like that, 
pleaded. 

On the way to the Place Vendéme, he de- 
voted the whole of his conversation to the 
delicious breakfast they were to have, ex- 
patiating glibly on the wonderful braisé that 
would come first in that always-to-be-re- 
membered meal. She was _ ravenously 
hungry by the time they reached the hotel, 
just from listening to his dissertation on 
chops and rolls and coffee as they are 
served in Paris, to say nothing of waffles 
and honey and the marmalade that no Eng- 
lishman can do without. 

Alone in his room, however, he was quite 
another person. His calm assurance took 
flight the instant he closed the door and 
moodily began to prepare for his bath. 
Resolution was undiminished, but the facts 
in the case were desolating. Whatever it 
was that stood between them, there was no 
gainsaying its power to influence their lives. 
It was no trifle that had caused Hetty to 
take this second flight, and the sooner he 
came to realize the seriousness of her op- 
position the better. 

He made up his mind on one point in that 
half-hour before breakfast —if she asked 
him again to let her go her way in peace, 
it was only fair to her, and right, that he 
should submit to the inevitable. She loved 
him; he was sure of it. Then there must be 
a very good reason for her perplexing atti- 
tude toward him. 

He would make one more attempt to have 
the truth from her. Failing in that, he 
would accept the situation as hopeless, for 
the time being at least. She should know 
that he loved her deeply enough for that. 

She joined him in the little open-air café, 
and they sat down at a table in a remote 
corner. There were few people breakfast- 
ing. In her tender blue eyes there was a 
look of sadness that haunted him, even as 
she smiled and called him beloved. 

“Hetty darling,” he said, leaning for- 
ward and laying his hand on hers, “can’t 
you tell me what it is?” 

She was prepared for the question. In 
her heart she knew that the time had come 
when she must. be fair with him. He ob- 
served the pallor that stole into her warm, 
smooth cheeks as she regarded him fixedly 
for a long time before replying. 

“There is only one person in the world 


Hetty!” he 
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who can tell you, Brandon. It is for her 
to decide. I mean Sara Wrandall.” 

He felt a queer, sickening sensation of 
uneasiness sneak into existence. In the 
back of his mind a hateful fear began to 
shape itself. For a long time he looked into 
her somber eyes; and as he looked, the fear 
that was hateful took on something of a 
definite shape. 

“Did you know 
asked, and somehow 
answer would be. 

“Yes,” she replied, after a moment. 

She was startled. Her lips remained 
parted. He watched her closely. 

“Has this—this secret anything to do 
with Challis Wrandall?” 

“It has,” said she, meeting his gaze 
steadily. 

His hands clutched the edge of the table 
in a grip that turned the knuckles white. 

“Hetty!” he cried, in a hoarse whisper. 
“You can’t mean that you—” 

“You must go to Sara,” she cried hur- 
riedly. “Haven't I told you that she is 
the one—” 

“Were you in love with that 
scoundrel?” he demanded fiercely. 

“Sara knows everything. She 

you—”’ 
" “Were you carrying on an affair with 
him while professing to be the friend of his 
wife? Tell me that! Did she find you 
out, and—” 

“Oh, Brandon, why will you persist?” 
she cried, her eyes aflame. “I can tell you 
no more. Why do you glare at me as if 
I were the meanest thing on earth? Is 
this love? Is this your idea of greatness? 
Isn’t it enough for you to know that Sara 
is my loyal, devoted friend; that she—” 

“Wait!” he commanded darkly. “Is it 
possible that she did not discover your 
secret until the day when you left her house 
so abruptly? Does that explain your sud- 
den departure?” 

“T can answer that,” she said quietly. 
“She has known everything from the day 
I met her. I have not said anything, Bran- 
don, to lead you to believe that I was in 
love with Challis Wrandall, have 1?” 

His eyes softened. 

“No, you haven’t. I—I hope you will 
forget what I said. You see, I knew Wran- 
dall’s reputation. He had no sense of 
honor. He—” 


husband?” he 
knew what the 


her 
he 


infernal 


will tell 





“Well, I have!” she said. 
He flushed. 
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“T am a beast! I'll put it in this way, 
then—was he in love with you?” 

“You are still unfair. I 
answer.” 

He was silent for a long time. 

“And Sara’s lips are sealed,” he mused, 
still possessed of doubts and fears. 

“Until she elects to tell the story, dearest 
love, my lips are also sealed. I love you 
better than anything else in all this world. 
I could willingly offer up my life for you, 
but—well, my life does not belong to me. 
It is Sara’s.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Hetty, what is all 
this?” he cried in desperation. 

“TI can say no more. It is useless to in- 
sist, Brandon. If you can wrest the story 
from her, all well and good. You will hate 
me then, dear love; but it cannot be helped. 
I am prepared.” 

“Tell me this much—when you refused 
to marry Leslie, was your course inspired 
by what had happened in—in connection 
with Challis Wrandall?” 

“You forget that it is you that I love,” 
she responded simply. 

“But why should Sara urge you to marry 
Leslie, if there is anything—” 

“Hush! Here is. the waiter. 
my sitting-room after breakfast. 
something to say to you. 
to a definite understanding. 
go on.” 

He was with her for an hour in that 
pinched little sitting-room, and left her 
there without a vestige of rancor in his 
soul. She would not yield an inch in the 
stand she had taken, but something great 
in his make-up rose to the occasion, and he 
went forth with the conviction that he had 
no right to demand more of her than she 
was ready to give. He was satisfied to 
abide by her decision. The spell of her was 
over him more completely than ever before. 

Two days later he saw her off at the Gare 
de Lyon, bound for Interlaken. There was 
a complete understanding between them. 
She wanted to be quite alone in the Alpine 
town; he was not to follow her there. She 
had reserved rooms at the Schweitzerhof, 
and the windows of her sitting-room looked 
straight up the valley to the snow-covered 
crest of the Jungfrau. She remembered 
these rooms; as a young girl she had oc- 
cupied them with her father and mother. 
By some hook or crook, Booth arranged by 
wire for her to have them again, not an 
easy matter at that season of the year. 


shall 


not 


Come to 
I have 
We must come 
This cannot 
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Later she was to go on to Lucerne, and 
then to Venice. 

The slightest shred of hope was left for 
Booth. Even though he might accomplish 
the task he had set himself—the conquest 
of Sara in respect to the untold story—he 
still had Hetty’s dismal prophecy that after 
he learned the truth, he would see why they 
could not be married. But he would not 
despair. 

“We'll see!” was all that he said in 
response to her forlorn cry that they were 
parting forever. 

There was a grimness in the way he said 
it that gave her something to cherish during 
the months to come—the hope that he would 
come back and take her in spite of herself. 

Brandon sailed from Cherbourg on the 
first steamship calling there. Awake, he 
thought of her; asleep, he dreamed of 
Challis Wrandall. There was something 
uncanny in the persistence with which that 
ruthless despoiler of peace forced his way 
into his dreams, to the absolute exclusion of 
all else. The voyage across the Atlantic 
was madé-horrid by these nightly reminders 
of a man whom he scarcely knew, yet whom 
he dreaded. He became more or less ob- 
sessed by the idea that an evil spell had 
descended upon him in the shape of a 
ghostly influence. 

The weeks passed slowly for Hetty. 
There were no letters from Sara, but an oc- 
casional line or so from Mr. Carroll. She 
had made Brandon Booth promise that he 
would not write to her, nor was he to expect 
anything from her. If her intention was to 
cut herself off entirely from her recent 
world and its people—as she might have 
done in another way by entering a convent 
—she was soon to discover that success in 
the undertaking brought a deeper sense of 
exile than she could have imagined herself 
able to endure at the outset. 

She found herself more utterly alone and 
friendless than at any time in her life. 
The chance companions whom she found at 
Interlaken, despite a well-meant reserve, 
served only to increase her feeling of lone- 
liness and despair. The very natural at- 
tentions of men, young and old, depressed 
her, instead of encouraging that essentially 
feminine thing called vanity. She lived as 
one without an aim, without a single pur- 
pose, except to close one day that she might 
begin the next. 

After a time, she went on to Lucerne. 
Here the life on the surface was gayer, and 











she was roused from her state of lethargy in 
spite of herself. Once, from her little bal- 
cony at the National, she saw two of her 
old acquaintances in the chorus at the 
Gaiety. They were wearing many pearls. 
Another time, she met them in the street. 
She was rather quietly dressed. They did 
not notice her; but the prosperous men who 
attended them were not so careless. 

One day a card was brought to her rooms. 
For the next two weeks she had an un- 
avoidable friend in Lucerne. It would ap- 
pear that Mrs. Rowe-Martin had not been 
apprised of the rift in the Wrandall lute. 
She had no reason to consider the exclusive 
Miss Castleton as anything but the most de- 
sirable of companions. She was not long in 
finding out—though how she did it, Heaven 
knows! — that Lord Murgatroyd’s grand- 
niece was no longer the intimate of that im- 
possible person, Sara Gooch. She couldn’t 
think of Sara without thinking of Gooch. 

But at last Mrs. Rowe-Martin departed, 
much to Hetty’s secret relief, but not before 
she had increased the girl’s burdens by in- 
troducing her into a cold-nosed cosmopoli- 
tan set from which there were but three 
ways of escape. She refused to marry one 
of them, denied another the privilege of 
making love to her, and declined to play 
auction bridge with all of them. They were 
not long in dropping her, although it must 
be said that there was real regret among 
the men. 

From Mrs. Rowe-Martin and others she 
heard that Mrs. Redmond Wrandall and 
Vivian were to be in Scotland in October, 
for somebody or other’s christening, and 
that Leslie had been doing some really won- 
derful flying at Pau. 

“T am so glad, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Rowe-Martin, “that you refused to marry 
Leslie. He is a cad! Besides, you would 
have been in a perpetual state of nerves over 
his flying.” 

The chill days of autumn came, and the 
crowd began to dwindle. Hetty made 
preparations to join in the exodus. As the 
days grew short and bleak, she found her- 
self thinking more and more of the happy- 
hearted, symbolic dicky-bird on a far-away 
window-ledge. His life was neither a 
travesty nor a tragedy; hers was both of 
these. 

Something told her, too, that Brandon 
Booth had wormed the truth out of Sara, 
and that she would never see him again. 
It hurt her to think that while Sara be- 
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lieved in her, the man who loved her did 
not. It is a way men have. 


XL 


On the eve of her departure, an event 
happened that was to alter the whole course 
of her life; or, more properly speaking, it 
was destined to put her back into an old 
groove. 

She was walking along the quay, in the 
dusk of early evening, her mind full of the 
next day’s journey through the mountains 
to Milan. The wind was cold; about her 
neck there was a boa of white ostrich 
feathers, one end of which fluttered gaily 
over her shoulder. 

She was continually turning half-way 
about against the wind to reclaim the truant 
end of the boa. It was in the act of doing 
so that her attention was drawn to two men 
who sauntered across the avenue from the 
approach to the Schweitzerhof. 

She stopped still in her tracks, petrified 
by amazement—and alarm, if we may an- 
ticipate the sensation by a second or two. 

One of the men was Leslie Wrandall, the 
other her own father! 

In a flash came the impulse to avoid 
them, to fly before they recognized her; but 
even as she turned and started off with a 
sudden acceleration of speed, a shout as- 
sailed her ears, and then came the swift 
rush of footsteps over the hard pavement. 

“Hetty! As I live!” cried Leslie, plant- 
ing himself in front of her. His astonish- 
ment alone kept him from laying hands 
upon her, to make sure that she was really 
there. “Well, of all the—” 

She extended her hand. 

“This is a surprise,” she said, with ad- 
mirable control. “I hadn’t the faintest 
notion you were in Lucerne.” 

“By Jove!” he mumbled, shaking hands 
with her, but still dazed and uncertain. 
He suddenly remembered his companion. 
Turning with a shout, he brought the sol- 
dierly, middle-aged gentleman about-face 
with scant ceremony. “Hey! Colonel 
Castleton! See who’s here! Doesn’t this 
bowl you over completely?” 

Colonel Castleton, sallow, ascetic, de- 
liberate in his movements, raised his glass 
to his eye as he came toward them. 

“*Pon my soul!” burst from his aston- 
ished lips a second afterward. He stopped 
short, and his jaw dropped in a most un- 
military fashion. “’Pon my soul! It can’t 


»? 


be my daughter! 
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He seemed to be having difficulty, not 
only with his head, but with his feet; neither 
appeared to be operating intelligently. As 
a matter of fact, he stood far an instant on 
his toes, and then on his heels. He was 
perilously near to being bowled over com- 
pletely and literally. 

Hetty was the first to recover. She ad- 
vanced with a fair assumption of warmth 
in her manner. Her heart, belying her, was 
as cold as ice. 

“Father!” she cried, holding out her 
hands. 

He grasped them, and looked wildly 
about. 

“Kiss me!” she whispered imperatively. 

He stooped and brushed her cheek with 
his long mustache. 

“Good Heavens!” he muttered, still in- 
credulous. 

She turned to the excited Leslie with a 
quavering smile on her lips. 

“We haven’t seen each other in twelve 
years, Mr. Wrandall,” she said. 

“*Pon my soul!” added her father for 
the third time, thereby reaching the limit of 
emphasis, having placed it differently each 
time. 

Leslie surprised himself by rising to the 
occasion. It occurred to him that the other 
two might like to be alone, at least for a 
little while. 

“Then I'll stroll on, colonel,” he said. 
“By Jove!” The mild expletive was a 
tribute to Providence. 

Not a word was spoken by father or 
daughter unti! Wrandall was many yards 
away. 

“Where did you meet Leslie Wrandall?” 
she demanded, showing which way her 
thoughts ran. They were far from filial. 

“ Aviation field—somewhere,” said he in 
a vague sort of way. “Pau, I dare say. 
What are you doing here? I hear you’ve 
cut loose from Wrandall’s sister-in-law. 
Was that a sensible thing to do?” 

“T fancy you’ve been misinformed,” said 
she in an emotionless voice, but offered no 
further word of explanation. 

“Sha’n’t we sit down here on this bench, 
my dear?” suggested the colonel, distinctly 
ill at ease. 

“For the sake of appearances, yes,” 
assented. 

Leslie, looking over his shoulder from a 
distance, saw them sitting together on one 
of the outer benches. 

“By Jove!” he 


she 


said to himself once 
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more, this time with accumulative per- 
plexity. 

“See here, Hetty, my child,” began the 
colonel nervously. “It’s all nonsense your 
taking the stand you do toward me. I am 
your father. I repeat, it’s all nonsense— 
confounded nonsense. You've got to—” 

“ Has it taken you all these years to find 
out that it’s nonsense?” she demanded, her 
eyes flashing. “It’s no good arguing, 
father. I don’t like you. There is a very 
good reason, why I should despise you. We 
won’t go into it. After this meeting, we go 
our separate ways again. This, it seems, 
was unavoidable. I sha’n’t ask anything of 
you, and I advise you to ask nothing of me.” 

“ Heavens, that a child should utter such 
words to a father!” he groaned. 

“A father!” she cried, so scornfully that 
he must have shriveled had he been any one 
else but Colonel Castleton of the Indian 
Army. As it was, he had the grace to turn 
a very bright red. “A noble father you 
have been! And what a splendid, self- 
sacrificing husband you were! No! I can’t 
forget how my mother lived and died. You 
call it nonsense. Well, I call it something 
else. You took a most effective way to 
punish my poor mother for having the 
temerity to marry an English gentleman. 
Thank Heaven, I have my mother to look 
back to for my own ideas of gentility!” 

“You never understood the way things 
went wrong between your mother and me,” 
he said harshly. “She wasn’t all you may 
be pleased to think she was. She—” 

“How dare you insinuate—” 

“She chucked me. That’s the sum and 
substance—” 

“Oh, I was old enough to know that she 
left you—chucked you, if you will—and to 
know why she did it. I—I suppose you are 
looked upon by these people here—Leslie 
Wrandall and every one else —as a fine 
English gentleman, a cousin of the great 
Lord Murgatroyd. Are you?” 

“Confound you, Hetty, how dare you use 
such a tone in speaking to me?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“They think you are a gentleman, do 
they?” 

“Think? Why, confound it, I am a 
gentleman! The only ungentlemanly thing 
I ever did in my life was to—” He checked 





the angry words, biting his lip to keep them 
down. 

“Was to desert your wife,” she supplied 
scathingly. 
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“No! To marry her!” He blurted it 
out in his rage. 

“Oh!” she cried, shrinking farther away 
from him, cut to the quick. 

He regarded her with cold, fishy eyes. 
She was uncommonly pretty, he was bound 
to admit that— her mother’s eyes, her 
mother’s exquisite skin, but singularly like 
certain Castleton portraits that he knew. 
It somehow galled him to find that there 
was quite as much of the blue-blooded 
Castleton in her as there was commonplace 
Glynn; galled him more particularly be- 
cause she was his own flesh and blood after 
all, and, in spite of that, could taunt him 
with it. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you, Hetty,” he 
said, to his own surprise. The touch of 
tenderness had a brief life. He scowled an 
instant later. “We won't discuss the past, 
if you please. Goodness knows I don’t 
want to dig up rotten bones. You are 
against your own father. That’s enough for 
me. I sha’n’t impose myself upon you. 
You—” 

“Why couldn’t you have treated her 
with—” began Hetty hotly. 

“Hush! No more of that, I say. I will 
not be upbraided by my own child. Now, 
see here, what do you mean by letting a 
chance like that get away from you?” 

He jerked his head in the direction Les- 
lie had taken. 

“ Chance?” 

“Yes, this Wrandall fellow. Gad, I’ve 
known him less than a fortnight and he’s 
told me every secret he ever knew. Why 
don’t you marry him? He’s not a bad sort.” 

“That is my affair,” said she coldly. 

“Td take him like a shot if I was a 
girl in your shoes.” 

“He told you I had refused to marry 
him?” 

“A hundred times.” 

“Did you reward his confidence by re- 
lating the whole history of the Castleton 
family?” 

He stared at her. 

“Good Heavens, do you think I’m an 
ass?” 

“What have you told him?” 

“Nothing. I permitted him to do all the 
telling. He gave me a highly commendable 
account of myself, of you, of the fine old 
family of Glynns, and goodness knows what 
else. He restored my pride, ‘pon my soul 
he did!” 

The colonel laughed as he twisted his 
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mustache with ironic fondness. Hetty was 


quite still for a minute or two. 


“T heard you were in England,” she 
said, changing the subject. 
“It may interest you to know that the 


old man overlooked us completely,” he 
said, striking the calf of his leg with his 
thin walking-stick. 

“Why should he leave anything to you?” 

“And why not, curse him?” he growled. 
“Am I not his brother’s son? What do 
you mean by asking a question like that?” 

“T think I will say good-by to you now, 
father,” she said deliberately. “We may 
never see each other again.” 

She arose and stood before him, cold and 
proud, without a spark of emotion in her 
eyes. He sat still, looking up at her in 
surprise. 

“Do you think you’re doing the right 
thing, Hetty?” he asked, annoyed in spite 
of himself. “Remember that I am your 
father. I can and will overlook all you 
have said and done—” 

“If you will go to her grave and kneel 
there and ask her pardon, I may think 
differently of you, because, after all, I am 
your daughter. You will not find her 
buried among the stately Castletons, but .in 
a poor little spot far, far away from them. 
I can tell you how to find it. You have 
never inquired, I suppose? ” 

His eyes narrowed. 

“ By Jove, you are a mean little beggar! ’ 

“Mean?” she cried, clenching her 
hands. Then she laughed suddenly, shrilly. 
“Oh, if my mother could hear you say that 
to me!” 

“ Confound it!” he exclaimed, coming 
to his feet in considerable agitation. ‘“ Do 
you want people to hear us ragging each 
other? Don’t go into hysterics, Hetty. See 
here, do you forget that I have written to 
you — loving letters they were — from the 
heart—written, I say, over and over again, 
and what do I get in return? Nota single 
stroke of the pen from you, except the note 
a year ago telling me where you were, 
and—” 

“And that was merely to relieve your 
anxiety when you found I’d given up my 
work on the stage and might become a 
burden on you. Oh, I read between your 
lines!” 

“Nothing of the sort. I never wanted 
you to go on the stage. Why have you 
persistently refused to answer my subse- 
quent letters?” 
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“ Because I read between the lines in all 
of them,” she said. 

“You have no right to say that I ex- 
pected you to get money out of that bally 


Wrandall woman —the goods-merchant’s 
daughter. That’s downright insulting in 
you. I sha’n’t let it go unanswered!” 


“You knew I couldn’t lend you a thou- 
sand pounds, father,” said she, very slowly 
and distinctly. 

He coughed, perhaps in apology to her, 
but more than likely to himself. 

“You are at liberty,” she went on, “to 
tell Mr. Leslie Wrandall all there is to tell 
about me. He doesn’t know, but it won’t 
matter much if he does have the truth con- 
cerning me. Tell hir all, if you like.” 

“My child,” said he, with a fine display 
of wounded dignity, “I am not quite the 
rotter you think I am.” 

He did not feel called upon to explain to 
her that he had already borrowed a thou- 
sand pounds from her disappointed suitor, 
and was setting his nets for another thou- 
sand or two. 

“Tt really won’t matter,” she continued 
wearily. “Good-by. I am leaving at nine 
to-morrow for Italy.” 

“See you at dinner? 
for a—” 

“T think not. 
Wrandall.” 

“Think him over again, Hetty. Don’t—” 

“Oh, father! How can you say such 
things to me?” she cried, a break in her 
voice. 

“My dear, isn’t it natural for a father to 
want to see his daughter provided for?” 

She turned away. 

“T am contemplating a visit to the States 
shortly,” he remarked, following after her. 

She whirled on him. 

“What?” 

“Young Wrandall has asked me over for 
a month or two, about the beginning of the 


Or afterward, just 


I do not care to see Mr. 


year. His people are in Scotland now, I 
hear.” 

“Are you through with India?” she 
asked in a very low voice. 

“ Resigned,” said he succinctly. 

“ Truly?” 

He flushed and muttered an oath. She 


He had been kicked out. 
called out a sprightly voice 


understood. 
“ Hello!” 


from the gathering darkness, and the next 
moment Leslie joined them. 
with us to-night, Hetty? 
us? 


“ Have dinner 
Just the three of 
Please do!” 
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“No, thank you, Mr. Wrandall. I am 
getting ready to leave to-morrow—packing, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Did Colonel Castleton tell you that I’m 
off for New York on Saturday? Mother 
and Viv are to get the boat at Southamp- 
ton. I thought you’d be interested to know 
what’s just turned up over there.” 

“What has happened?” she cried 
quickly. 

Leslie hesitated. A curious gleam stole 
into his eyes. Was it of triumph? 

“Father’s got rather old-fashioned ideas 
about certain things,” he observed, by way 
of preface. “He writes that Sara is con- 
templating a second venture into the state 
of wedded bliss.” 

Hetty stared at him. 

“I—I don’t believe it,” she said flatly. 
“How can it be possible? She sees no 
one.” 

He laughed. 

“You’re wrong there,” said he, menda- 
ciously. “She’s been seeing a great deal of 
a certain mutual friend of ours—all sum- 
mer long.” 

“You mean—” 

“Brandon Booth. Father says that ru- 
mor has it they are to be married after the 
holidays. I fancy he needed consolation, 
after what happened to him earlier in the 
year. He was pretty hard hit, believe me!” 
After a moment, he went on boldly: “I 
ought to be in a position to sympathize with 
him, I suppose, but I don’t. It isn’t in me 
to—” 

“You say they are to: be married?” cried 
Hetty, dazed and bewildered. 

They had fallen behind Colonel Castle- 
ton, who walked on stiffly ahead of them. 
Leslie treated her to his most engaging 
smile. 

“Looks very Goochy, doesn’t it? I’m 
coming to believe more than ever that blood 
will tell. Sara knew what she was doing 
when she cleared her decks for action a 
few months ago. I understand now why 


she was so eager to bring off the—well, an-/ 


other match we know about. Pretty canny 
of her, eh?” 

“Tt is incredible!” said Hetty, with un- 
necessary vehemence. 

“Not in the least. Clever person, Sara 
is. Sets her heart on a thing, and—woof, 
she gets it, whether or no. Now, don’t mis- 
understand me. I’m fond of Brandon 
Booth. We all are. We don’t object to 


him as a sort of family attachment; but if 
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she’s going to marry him, we want to know 
where we stand in a business way. You 
see, he will not only step into my brother 
Chal’s shoes at home, but at the office; and, 
Heaven knows, Brandy is not a good busi- 
ness man. He’s great on portraits, but—I 
beg pardon!” 

“TI must leave you here, Mr. Wrandall. 
Good-by!” 

“Oh, I say, can’t we see something of—” 

“IT am afraid not.” 

He kept pace with her through the hall. 

“I suppose your father told you that I 
—I haven't altogether given up hope of— 
you. 

“He spoke of going to America with 
you, if that’s what you mean,” she said 
coldly, and left him at the foot of the stair- 
case. 

Leslie’s hand trembled as it went up to 
his mustache. 

“T can’t understand her beastly ob- 
stinacy!” he said to himself. 

XLI 

CHIEF among Booth’s virtues was his 
undeviating loyalty to a set purpose. He 
went back to America with the firm inten- 
tion of clearing up the mystery surrounding 
Hetty Castleton, no matter how irksome the 
delay in achieving his aim, or how vigorous 
the methods he would have to employ. Sara 
Wrandall, to all purposes, held the key; 
his object in life was to induce her to turn 
it in the lock and throw open the door, so 
that he might enter in and become a sharer 
in the secrets beyond. 

A certain amount of optimistic courage 
attended him in his campaign against what 
had been described to him as the impossible. 
He could see no clear reason why Sara 
should withhold the secret under the new 
conditions, when so much in the shape of 
happiness was at stake. It was in this 
spirit of confidence that he prepared to 
confront her on his arrival in New York. 
He found the needed courage in his un- 
bounded faith that nothing evil could re- 
sult from a perfectly just and honorable 
motive. 

He stayed overnight in New York, and 
the next morning saw him on his way to 
Southlook. There was something truly in- 
genuous in his desire to get to the bottom 
of the matter and in his freedom from fear 
or apprehension. At the very worst, he 
maintained, there could be nothing more 
reprehensible than a passing infatuation, 
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long since dispelled, or perhaps a mildly 
sinister episode in which virtue had beet 
triumphant and vice defeated with unpleas- 
ant results to at least one person, and that 
person che husband of Sara Wrandall. 

Pat met him at the station and drove 
him to the little cottage on the upper road. 

“Ye didn’t stay long,” said he reflective- 
ly, after he had put the bag up in front. 

“Not very,” replied his master. 

After driving a dozen rods or more, Pat 
tried again. 

“ Just siventeen days, I make it.” 

“Seems longer.” 

“Perhaps you'll be after going 
soon ?” 

“Why should you think that, Patrick?” 

“Because you don’t seem to be takin’ 
much interest in your surroundin’s here,” 
said Pat loftily. 

He delivered a smart smack on the crup- 
per with his stubby whip, and pursed his 
lips for the companionship to be derived 
from whistling. 

“TIT suppose you know why I went to 
Europe,” said Booth, laying his hand affec- 
tionately on the man’s arm. 

“Sure I do, sor,” said Pat, forgetting to 
whistle. “And was it bad luck you had, 
sor?” 

“A temporary case of it, I’m afraid.” 

“Well,” said the Irishman, looking up 
at his employer with the most profound 
encouragement in his wink, “if it’s anny 
help to you, sor, I'll say that I’ve niver 
found bad luck to be annything but tim- 
porary. And, believe me, I’ve had plinty 
of it. Mary was near three years makin’ 
up her mind to say yis to me.” 

“And since then you’ve had no bad 
luck?” said Booth, with a smile. 

“Plinty of it, begob, but I’ve had some 
one besides meself to blame for it. There's 
a lot in that, Mr. Brandon. Whin a man 
marries, he simply divides his luck into two 
parts, good and bad; and if he’s like most 
men, he puts the bulk av the bad luck on 
his wife, and kapes to himself all he can 
av the good for a rainy day. That’s what 
makes him a strong man and able to meet 
trouble when it comes. The beauty av the 
arrangement is that bad luck is only tim- 
porary, and a woman enjoys talking about 
it, while good luck is wid us nine-tinths of 
the time, whether we know it or not, and 
we don’t have to talk about it.” 

This was fine philosophy, but Booth dis- 
cerned the underlying motive. 
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“Have you been quarreling? 
“TI have not,” said Pat wrathfully; “but 
I won’t say as much for Mary. The point 
av me argument is that I have all the good 
luck in havin’ married her, and she claims 
to have had all the bad luck in marryin’ 


me. Still, as I said before, ’tis but tim- 
porary. The good luck lasts and the bad 
don’t. She'll be after tellin’ me so before 


sundown. That’s like all women. You'll 
find it out for yourself wan o’ these days, 
Mr. Brandon, and ye’ll be proud ye’re a 
man and can enjoy your good luck when ye 
get it. The bad luck’s always fallin’ be- 
hind ye, and ye can always look forward 
to the good luck. So don’t be downhearted. 
She'll take you, or me name’s not what it 
ought to be!” 

Booth was inclined to accept this unique 
discourse as a fair-weather sign. 

“Take these bags up-stairs, Pat,” said 
he, on their arrival at the cottage; “and 
then come down and drive me over to Mrs. 
Wrandall’s.” 

“Will ye be after stayin’ for lunch with 
her, Mr. Brandon?” inquired Pat, climbing 
over the wheel. 

“T can’t answer that question now.” 

“Hiven help both av us if Mary’s good 
luncheon goes to waste!” said Pat omi- 
nously. “That’s all I have to say. She'll 
take it out av both av us.” 

“Tell her I'll be here for lunch,” said 
Booth, with alacrity; from which it may be 
perceived that master and man were of one 
mind when it came to considering the im- 
portance of Mary. 

Pat studied his watch for a moment with 
a calculating eye. 

“It’s half past eliven now, sir,” he an- 
nounced. “D’ye think ye can make it?” 

Booth reflected. 

“TI think not,” he 
luncheon first.” 

He leaped from the trap, and went in to 
tell Mary how happy he was to be where 
he could enjoy home cooking. 

At four o’clock he was delivered at Sara’s 
door by the astute Patrick, announced by 
the sedate Watson, and interrogated by the 
intelligent Murray, who seemed surprised to 
hear that he would not have anything cool 
to drink. Sara sent word that she would 
be down in fifteen minutes, but, as a matter 
of fact, she appeared in less than three. 

She came directly to the point. 

“Well,” she said, with her mysterious 
smile, “she sent you back to me, I see.” 


said. “I'll have 
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He was still clasping her hand. 

“Have you heard from her?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No; but I knew just what would hap- 
pen. I told you it would prove to be a 
wild-goose chase. Where is she?” 

He sat down beside her on the cool, 
white-covered couch. 

“In Switzerland. I put her on the train 
the night before I sailed. Yes, she did 
send me back to you. Now I’m here, I 
want the whole story, Sara. What is it that 
stands between us?” 

For an hour he pleaded with her, all to 
no purpose. She steadfastly refused to 
divulge the secret. Not even his blunt refer- 
ence to Challis Wrandall’s connection with 
the affair found a vulnerable spot in her 
armor. 

“T sha’n’t give it up, Sara,” he said, at 
the end of his earnest harangue against the 
palpably unfair stand both she and Hetty 
were taking. “I mean to harass you, if you 
please, until I get what I’m after. It is of 
the most vital importance to me—dquite as 
much so, I am sure, as it appears to be to 
you. If Hetty will say the word, I'll take 
her gladly, just as she is, without knowing 
what all this is about; but, you see, she 
won’t consent. There must be some way to 
override her. You both admit there is no 
legal barrier. You tell me to-day that there 
is no insanity in her family, and a lot of 
other things that I’ve been able to bring out 
by questioning; so I am more than ever 
certain that the obstacle is not so serious as 
you would have me believe. Therefore, I 
mean to pester you until you give in, my 
dear Sara.” 

“Very well,” she said _ resignedly 
“When may I expect a renewal of the 
conflict?” 

“Would to-morrow be convenient?” he 
asked quaintly. 

She returned his smile. 

“Come to luncheon.” 

“Have I your permission to start the 
portrait?” 

“Yes, as soon as you like.” 

He left her without feeling that he had 
gained an inch along the road to success. 
That night, in the gloaming of his starlit 
porch, he smoked many a pipeful, and de- 
rived therefrom a profound estimate of the 
value of tact and discretion, as opposed to 
bold and impulsive measures, in the han- 
dling of a determined woman. 

He would make haste slowly, as the say- 
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ing goes. Many an unexpected victory is 
gained by dilatory tactics, provided the 
blow is struck at the psychological moment 
of least resistance. 

The weeks slipped. by. He was with 
Sara almost daily. Other people came to 
her house, some for rather protracted visits, 
others in quest of pillage at the nightly 
bridge-table, but he was seldom missing. 
There were times when he thought he de- 
tected a tendency to waver, but each cunning 
attempt on his part to encourage the im- 
pulse invariably brought a certain mocking 
light into her eyes, and he veered off in 
defeat. 

Something kept telling him, however, that 
the hour was bound to come when she would 
falter in her resolution; when frankness 
would meet frankness, and the veil be lifted. 

A rather impossible relative in the person 
of an aunt —her father’s sister — came to 
spend the month of August with Sara. She 
was a true, unvarnished Gooch. Booth 
shuddered at times when she emerged flat- 
foot from the background and reveled in 
the Goochiness that would not stay put, no 
matter how hard she tried to subdue it. She 
was a good soul—much too gaod, in fact— 
and her efforts to live up to requirements 
were not only ludicrous but exasperating. 

Sara was quite serene about her, however. 
She made no excuses for the old lady; in 
fact, she appeared to be quite devoted to her. 
Booth was beginning to appreciate some- 
thing of the horror the Wrandalls must 
have felt when Challis took unto himself a 
Gooch. He berated himself in secret for his 
snobbishness, and in public made atone- 
ment by being expansively polite to Mrs. 
Coburn. 

The good lady had the habit of telling 
every one what a wonderful person Sebas- 
tian Gooch had been, sometimes comparing 
him not unfavorably with Napoleon Bona- 
parte and George Washington. He was like 
the Corsican, it seemed, in getting the better 
of his adversaries, no matter how he had to 
go about it, but like the Father of his 
Country in the matter of veracity. So far 
as she knew, Sebastian had never told a lic. 
To Mrs. Coburn, Sebastian was St. Sebas- 
tian. 

The portrait was finished before Mrs. 
Coburn left. She liked everything about it 
except the gown, the drapery, and—yes, the 
hands. They were too long and tapering. 
No Gooch ever had a hand like that. The 
Gooch hands were broad and strong, like 
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her own. All this, notwithstanding the fact 
that Sara’s hand lay exposed all the time 
she was speaking, a physical contradiction 
to her assertion. 

She stayed the month and then reentered 
Yonkers. 

There were no letters from Hetty, no 
word of any description. If Sara knew 
anything of the girl’s movements, she did 
not take Booth into her confidence. 

Leslie Wrandall went abroad in August, 
ostensibly to attend the aviation meets in 
France and England. His mother and sister 
sailed in September, but not before the 
entire colony of which they were a part had 
begun to discuss Sara and Booth with a 
relish that was obviously distasteful to the 
Wrandalls. 

Where there is smoke there is fire, said 
all the gossips, and forthwith proceeded to 
carry fagots. ° 
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A WEEK or so before sailing, Mrs. Red- 
mond Wrandall invited Booth to dinner. I 
think she said “en famille.” At any rate, 
Sara was not asked, which is proof enough 
that Mrs. Wrandall was bent on making it 
a family affair. 

After dinner, Booth sat in the screened 
upper balcony with Vivian. He liked her. 
She was a keen-witted, plain-spoken young 
woman, with few false ideals and no sub- 
tlety. She was less snobbish than arrogant. 
Of all the Wrandalls, she was the leasi self- 
centered. Leslie never quite understood 
her, for the paradoxical reason that she 
thoroughly understood him. 

“You know, Brandon,” she said, after a 
long silence between them, “they’ve been 
setting my cap for you for a long, long 
time.” 

She blew a thin stream of cigarette smoke 
toward the moon. 

He started. It was a bolt from a clear 
sky. 

“The deuce!’ 

“Yes,” she went on in the most casual 
tone, “mother’s had her heart set on it for 
months. You were supposed to be mine at 
first sight, I believe. Please don’t look so 
uneasy. I’m not going to propose to you.” 


+] 


She laughed her little ironic laugh. 

“So that is the way things stood, eh?” 
he said, still a little amazed by her candor. 

“Yes; and what is more to the point, I 
am quite sure I should have said yes if you 
had asked me. 


Sounds odd, doesn’t it? 
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Rather amusing, too, being able to discuss 
it so unreservedly, isn’t it?” 

“Good Heavens, Viv!” he cried uncom- 
fortably. “I—I had no idea you cared—” 

“Cared!” she cried, as he paused. “I 
don’t care two pins for you in that way; 
but I would have married you, just the 
same, because you are worth marrying. I’d 
rather have you for a husband than any 
man I know, but as for loving you! Pooh! 
I’d love you in just the way mother loves 
father, and I wouldn’t have been a bit more 
trouble to you than she is to him.” 

“Gad, you don’t mind what you say!” 

“Failing to nab you, Brandy, I dare say 
I'll have to come down to a duke, or—who 
knows?—maybe a mere prince. It isn’t 
very enterprising, is it? And certainly it 
isn’t a gay prospect. Really, I had hoped 
you would save me. I flatter myself, I sup- 
pose, but, honestly now, we should have 
made a rather nice-looking couple, wouldn't 
we?” 

“You flatter me,” he said. 

“But,” she resumed, calmly exhaling, 
“you very foolishly fell in love with some 
one else, and it wasn’t necessary for me to 
pretend that I was in love with you—which 
I should have done, believe me, if you had 
given me the chance. You fell in love, first, 
with Hetty Castleton.” 

“First?” he cried, frowning. 

“And now you are heels over head in 
love with my beautiful sister-in-law. Which 
all goes to prove that I should have made 
just the kind of wife you need, considering 
your tendency to fluctuate. But how dread- 
ful it would have been for a sentimental, 
loving girl like Hetty!” 

He sat bolt upright and stared hard at 
her. 

“See here, Viv, what the dickens are you 
driving at? I’m not in love with Sara—not 
in the least, and—” He checked himself 
sharply. “What an ass I am! You are 
guying me.” 

“Tn any event, I am right about Hetty,” 
she said, leaning forward, her manner quite 
serious. 

“Tf it will ease your mind,” he said 
stiffly, “I plead guilty with all my heart.” 

She favored him with a slight frown of 
annoyance. 

“And you deny the fluctuating charge?” 

“Most positively. I can afford to be 
honest with you, Viv. You are acorker! I 
love Hetty Castleton with all my soul.” 

She leaned back in her chair. 
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“Then why don’t you dignify your soul 
by being honest with Aer?” she asked 
bluntly. 

“What do you mean?” 

For a half-minute she was silent. 

“Are you and I of the same stripe, after 
all? Would you marry Sara without loving 
her, as I would have done by you? It 
doesn’t seem like you, Brandon.” 

“Good Heavens, I’m not going to marry 
Sara!” he blurted out. “It’s never en- 
tered my head.” 

“Perhaps it has entered hers.” 

“Nonsense! She isn’t going to marry 
anybody; and she knows how I feel toward 
Hetty. If it came to the point where I de- 
cided to marry without love, ‘pon my soul, 
Viv, I believe I'd pick you out as the 
victim.” 

“Wonderful combination!” she said, 
with a frank laugh. “The quintessence of 
*no love lost.’ But to resume—do you 
know that people are saying you are to be 
married before the winter is over?” 

“Let ’em say it,” he said gruffly. 

“Oh, well,” she said, despatching it all 
with a gesture, “if that’s the way you feel 
about it, there’s no more to be said.” ~ 

He was ashamed. 


’ 


“I beg your pardon; I shouldn’t have 
said that.” 

“You see,” she went on, reverting to the 
original topic, “ people who know Sara are 
likely to credit her with motives of which 


you appear to be totally ignorant. She set 
her heart on my brother Challis, when she 
was a great deal younger than she is now, 
and she got him. If age and experience 
count for anything, how capable she must 
be by this time!” 

He was too wise to venture an opinion. 

“T assure you that she has no designs 
on me.” 

“ Perhaps not; but I fancy that even you 
could not escape as St. Anthony did. She 
is most alluring.” 

“You don’t like her.” 

“Obviously. And yet I don’t dislike 
her. She has the virtue of consistency, if 
one may use the expression. She loved my 
brother. Leslie says she should have hated 
him. We have tried to like her. I think 
I have come nearer to it than any of the 
others, not excepting Leslie, who has al- 
ways been her champion. I suppose you 
know that he was your rival at one time.” 

“He mentioned it,” said Booth dryly. 
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“T should have been very much disap- 
pointed in her if she had accepted him.” 

“Indeed?” 

“I sometimes wonder if Sara spiked Les- 
lie’s guns for him.” 

“TIT can tell you something you don’t 
know, Vivian,” said he. “Sara was rather 
keen about making a match there.” 

Vivian’s smile was slow but triumphant. 

“That is just what I thought. There 
you are! Doesn’t that explain Sara?” 

“In a measure, yes. But, you see, it 
developed that Hetty cared for some one 
else, and that put a stop to everything.” 

“Am I to take it that you are the some 
one else?” 

“Yes,” said he soberly. 

“Then, may I ask why she went away so 
suddenly, so mysteriously?” 

“You may ask, but I can’t answer 

“Do you want my opinion? She went 
away because Sara, failing in her plan to 
marry her off to Leslie, decided that it 
would be fatal to a certain project of her 
own if Hetty remained on the field of ac- 
tion. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Oh, you are away off in your con- 
clusions, Viv!” 

“Time will tell,” was her cabalistic re- 
joinder. 

Her father appeared on the lawn below 
and called up to them. 

“You are wanted at the telephone, Bran- 
don. I’ve just been talking to Sara.” 

“Did she call you up, father?” asked 
Vivian, leaning over the rail. 

“ Yes—about nothing in particular, how- 
ever.” 

She turned upon Booth with a mocking 
smile. He felt the color rush to his face, 
and was angry with himself. 

He went in to the telephone. 
first words he heard were these: 

“What has Vivian been 
about me, Brandon?” 

He actually gasped. 

“Good Heavens, Sara!” 

He heard her low laugh. “So she has 
been saying things, has she?” she asked. 
“T thought so! I’ve had it in my bones 
to-night.” : 

He was at a loss for words. It was posi- 
tively uncanny. As he stood there, trying 
to think of a trivial remark, her laugh came 
to him again over the wire, followed by a 
drawling “Good night!” and then by the 
soughing of the wind over the open wire. 
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(To be continued) 
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